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ieirians 


have 
rested on their 
oars, soldiers, and 
sovereigns, and 
scientists have 
been busy. Europe 
has been the scene 
of mimic war. 
Even the infini- 


tesimal handful of 





astage army which 
John Bull kee} s 
at Aldershot has 
been manceuvring 


this month. In 
Russia, in Ger- 
many, in Italy 


and in France, the 
campaigns have 


been solikethereal 


thing, that but 
for the absence 
of burning — vil- 


lages they might 
have been mis- 


taken for reality. 
These manceuvres 
are important, for 
they are the first 








anachronism as the crossbow. The battles of the will have to be re-armoured, 
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Ve October Ist, 1890. 
JHE month of September has been marked by a future will be fought with smokeless powder. 
gratifying absence of varty speech-making. Observers of the mancuvres report that the 
While po- heaviest — volley- 


firing and the dis- 
of many 
cannons left hard- 
ly a mist 
wreath of 

phurous vapour in 
the “The 
war-cloud rolling 
dun ” no more will 
shroud —combat- 
from each 
otheror warnthem 
where to direct 
their fire. Troops 
in battle will sud- 
denly hear, some 
two miles or more 


charge 


or 
sul- 


air. 


ants 


in the distance, a 
sudden roll of can- 
non-thunder, fol- 
lowed by a pelting 
shower of shot and 


shell. But they 
will see nothing, 


not even smoke. 
Even the United 
States have 
experimenting in 
the arts 


heen 


of war, 


that have driven and have = dis- 
home to the imagi- | covered that a 
nation of the From a Photograph by) - : . fMaull and For, Piccadilly. small percentage 
worid the fact that ee of nickel makes 
“the smoke of battle” is now as much an _ the steel plate almost invulnerable. If so, our ies 
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The science of explosives having thus 


The : : ne 
British achieved so conspicuous a victory In 
Association. 1. olutionizing war, it was only appro- 


priate that the great master of explosives should sit 
in the Presidential Chair of the British Association 
in the annual gathering this year at Leeds. Sir 
Frederick Abel is a great chemist. He is the wielder 
of Vril, the 
maker of the 
lightning 


which hurls 
the thunder- 
bolts of the 
modern Jove. 
His Presiden- 
tial address 
was, perhaps, 


bya natural re- 
action, all that 
explosives 
not. It 
cumbrous 


his 
are 
was 
and weighty, 
and left 
clear and cer- 


no 
tain impact 
upon the mind 
of those who 
heard it. There 
was a good deal 
about explo- 
his 


sives in 


encyclopedic 


résumé of 
science; there 


was no dyna- 
mite in the Ad- 
dress itself. 

If this 
was the 
World. case 
with the Presidential address, one paper read at 
the Congress was certainly free from that reproach, 
Mr. Ravenstein himself to a_ calculae 
tion which, of all others, has the most fascination 
for some minds. How long, he asked, will it be 
before mankind will no longer be able to increase 
and multiply, because they will have replenished the 
earth to such an extent that there will no longer be 
room for a single additional inhabitant? And Mr. 
Ravenstein, with elaboration of arithmetic, 
sets forth his reasons for believing that in 182 years 
our planet will be too full to agcommodate another 





rom a photograph by) 


Too 
Small 
a 


addressed 


due 
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inhabitant. Only 182 years! <A shorter space of time 
than has elapsed since the destruction of the Great 
Armada is to see the world’s pasture stocked full 
with its human herd. His figures were portentousy 
At present he estimated the inhabitants of the world 
at 1,468,000,000. 
rate of 8 per cent. every ten years. 


This was now increasing at the 
At this rate it 
would take ex- 
actly 182 years 
to reach the 
vast total of 
5, 994,000,000, 
which he esti- 
mates the 
maximum 


Is 


number of pas- 
sengers our 
earth can feed. 
This would 
give a popula- 
tion of 207 per 
square mile of 
cultivable area. 
The 
allowance 
Kurope is 156, 


present 
in 


in India 275, 
in Japan 264, 
and in China 
295 An in- 
crease of 8 per 
cent. every 
ten years will 
lead to the 


preseuce in the 
world in 2072 
of four and a 
half thousand 
, million persons 


(W. Scott, Ilkley. 





MISS MURIEL MENE DOWIE, 


more than are 

found the 
world to-day. Most people will be inclined to believe 
it more doubtful whether so many extra passengers 
can be rationed im a world where so many even now 
go hungry than that the limit will be reached when 
the 5,994-millionth baby makes its unwelcome appear- 
ance. The discussion raised by Mr. Ravenstein will |e 
useful if it compels our teachers and rulers to realize 
the fact that the population question cannot be blinked 
for ever, or left to be settled by the blind workings of 
animal instinct. That question is one upon which 
reason and conscience, and the judgment that looks 
before and after should have the deciding voice. A 


in 














cheap re-issue of Malthus’s famous “ Law of popu- 
lation” is one of the signs of the times, 
although he does not approach the problem from 
the right end. It is easy to sneer at Malthus’ alarm 
lest in the millennium we should run short of food ; but 
when we have finally disestablished War by federa- 
tion, banished Pestilence by sanitation, and kept down 
Famine by pouring the overplus of the free lands into 
the regions stricken 
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pony in all the glory of skirtless knickerbockers, walk- 
ing the mountains barefoot, and roughing it on rafts. 
Returning home, she read an account of her adventures 
before the Parlian ent of Science. “ How unwomanly!” 
most people would have said ten years ago ; but to-day 
even Mrs. Grundy does not cry shame, and every 
one present, from the President downwards, declared 
that “no more delightful paper had ever been heard, 

and that geographi- 





a 


by death, we shall 
find ourselves face to 
face with a problem 
compared with which 
all our present difti- 
culties are trivial. 
Comfort may, no 
doubt, help to steri- 
lize the race; but at 
present what hope is 
there that the dim 
myriads at the base 
of our civilization will 
ever be comfortable 
enough to impair 
their fecundity? The 
whole question of the 
responsibility of par- 
entage will have to 
bereconsidered anew. 
Fortunately, we have 
now fairly good assur- 
ance that it will be 
settled, not by man 
for woman, but by 
man and woman free- 
ly taking counsel 
together on an equal 





footing and consider- 
ing the whole question 
from the pointof view From a Photo, by A. Weston,} 


of both sexes. MR. FENWICK. M.P. 


Those who imagine that the progress of 
the enfranchisement and the emanci- 
pation of woman will deprive the sex 
of the charm which adds so much zest and stimulus 


A Woman’s 
Triumph. 


to life found little countenance at Leeds, where one of 
the features of the Congress was the brilliant success 
achieved by Miss Dowie in the Geographical Section. 
Miss Mené Muriel Dowie, a granddaughter of Robert 
Chambers, road a paper describing her journeyings in 
the Carpathians. This voung lady travelled alone in 


these out-of the-way regions, bestriding a mountain 








cally it was of great 
value.” Miss Dowie, 
who, I am glad to say, 
is a member ot the 
Association of Help- 
ers, seems to have 
carried all before her, 
quite as much by her 
intense womanliness 
as by her other gifts. 
The Daily News cor- 
respondent at Leeds 
in the course of an 
enthusiastic descrip- 
tion, wrote :— 





The iow, sweet voice; 
the real and the simu- 
lated naiveté (one as 
good as the other) ; the 
original thoughts, the 
pretty bits of poetico- 
artistic description of 
places and peoples, the 
witty criticisms built 
upon aconcrete of com- 
mon sense, the infor- 
mation running, warp 
and weft, through the 
entire fabric—the 
paper, in short, from 
beginning to end, gave 
[Newgate St., London. us one of the most 

delightful treats ever 
enjoyed at a British Association meeting. It was 
eloquent, clever, refined, womanly, and vigorous. 


Let no one object that the incident is too slight to be 
mentioned in tne World’s Progress. Anything that 
teaches us what a woman can do without ceasing to 
he womanly, by quickening the impulse of women to 
aspire and break down the barrier of prejudice that 
keeps them from attempting to do their best, makes 
more for the world’s progress than many a score of 
Parliamentary debates or great political demon- 
strati 
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The Parliament of Science at Leeds 


ba Le 

nion Con- F eee ernart y Daa icent 
gress at had as its counter part the E wliament 
Liverpool. of Labour at Liverpool. Che Trades 


Union Congress which met in September was the 
most turbulent, the’ most representative, and the 
fwost important that has 
yet been held. It would 
be unwise to make too 
much of the scenes of 
disorder which from time 
to time disturbed the 
placidity of the assembly. 
All new wine is yeasty. 
The first exercise of power 
is so exhilarating that its 
possessors usually display 
more exuberance than 
philosophic calm. The ad- 
vent of the representatives 
of the new unions formed 
within the last twelve 
months among the un- 
skilled labourers was fol- 
lowed by considerable effer- 
vescence, of which the 
most and the worst has 
been made by those whose 
daily bread increases or 
diminishes according as a 
sitting is uproarious or 
decorous. The Congress, 
which a few years ago re- 
presented only 600,000 
artizans, now counts its 
constituents by 1,500,000, 
and the newly-elected dele- 
gates from the enlarged 
constituency did not dis- 
play more turbulence than 
was natural under the cir- 
cumstances. 
ial The new wine 
in poured into the 
Old Bottles. old bottle of 


the Congress did not settle 


on its lees without consider- MR. RHODES, PREMIER OF CAPE COLONY. 


able peril of arent. There 

were a thousand and one subjects before the Con- 
gress—the delegates rattled through a series of 
resolutions with a rapidity that would have done 
credit to the French Revolutionary Assembly 
there was in reality only one great issue. That 


was the question whether or not the Im- 
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perial Parliament should add four words to the 
Fourth Commandment of the Decalogue, and declare, 
Six days (of eight hours each) shalt thou labour and 
do all thy work. Considering the failure of Parlia- 
ment to secure the cessation of labour on the 
seventh day, it might 
have been thought that 
it would have been 
better to enforce the 
six days week before 
attempting to enforce the 
eight hours day. This, 
however, by the way. The 
Congress was divided into 
two very nearly equal 
halves upon the question. 
Many of the _ miners, 
having got the eight hours 
day by their own exer- 
tions, thought the other 
trades should follow their 
example without calling 
upon Parliament for assist- 
ance; and _ the _ cotton 
operatives, knowing that 
their competitors abroad 
were working ten, and 
twelve, and even longer 
hours, objected to being 
handicapped by a cast-iron 
law. On the other hand, 
the new union men, hot 
and eager to do some- 
thing to show _ their 
strength, seized the pro- 
posed legal eight hours 
day as a convenient rally- 
ing point. The discus- 
sion waxed hot, and when 
the Congress divided it 
appeared that there were 
175 for relying upon 
trades unionism to obtain 
the eight hours day, and 
181 in favour of appealing 
to Parliament. The motion 
in favour of the legal 
eight hours day was then carried by 193 votes to 
155. The victory was hailed with the wildest en- 
thusiasm, and when the report appeared in the 
papers next day the sitters on the Parliamentary 
fence decided that they had better get down on the 
side of the Eight Hours Bill. 














These gentlemen, however, are a little 

~~ premature. If no delegates had been 
allowed to vote excepting those whose 

societies had paid their subscripticns, the vote might 
have been lost. 116 delegates were present, who 
represented 86 societies, with 85,000 members, 
whose combined contributions to the funds of the 
Congress only amounted to £4 Is. If a much- 
needed Reform Bill 
had secured anything 
like a proportional 
system of representa- 
tion the result would 
have been very dif- 
ferent. The vote was 
significant, although 
it would be well not 
to exaggerate its im- 
portance. ‘The reso- 
lution is merely a 
pious opinion, which 
the Parliamentary 
Committee that 
is powerless to do 
anything beyond pe- 
tition—is instructed 
to promote by al: 
the means in its 
power. The resolu- 
tion makes no allu- 
sion to over - time, 
although, as all who 
took part in the nine 
hours strike of 1871 
know well, overtime 
is the essence of the 
whole question. Be- 
sides, it is manifestly 
a mere counsel of per- 
fection to ask for a 


universal compulsory ppt 1 by] 


eight hours day when MR. JOHN DILLON, M.P. 


the railway men have 
not yet got the nine 
hours day or the six days week, and the tramway 
men are doing sixteen hours a day and often seven 
days a week. 

The hour of labour, it is said, has now 


Mr. Birtwistle’s 


Resignation, 2Vived, and the representatives of 


labour will sweep the board. Perhaps 
they might if they were united, but as a matter of 
fact they are not. Mr. Birtwistle, the Secretary of 
the United Textile Factory Workers’ Association, who 
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has sat for fifteen years on the Parliamentary Com. 
mittee, resigned his seat rather than consent to pro- 
mote the eight hours legal day. Mr. Birtwistle 
stands for the Lancashire cotton spinners, and he 
declared that not a single textile representative 
was in favour of the eight hours legal day. 
Lancashire operatives, he asserts, know that it 
would mean ruin to their trade. To those who 
object that the eight 
hours day was first 
demanded on _ the 
Continent, Mr. Birt- 
wistle replies that to 
demand is one thing, 
to secure what is 
demanded an alto- 
gether different 
thing. When an in- 
ternational eight 
hours day is possible 
he will reconsider his 
position. Nay, he 
will even approve of 
an eight hours legal 
day for any trade 
whose members by 
plebiscite vote in fa- 
vour of its adoption, 
but he resolutely sets 
his face as a_ flint 
against a majority of 
one half, plus one, of 
the voting population 
of tinkers, _ tailors, 
soldiers, sailors, ete., 
etc., being permitted 
to thrust the legal 
eight hours day down 
the throats of trades 
of which they know 
a re nothing, and in oppo- 
sition to the pro- 
tests of the workers 
concerned. The 
carrying of the eight hours resolution, like the victory 
of the London dockers, was a happy fluke for Mr. Burns 
and his friends, of which, if they be wise and prudent, 
they will make the most before the tide turns, and 
they are once more left stranded by the ebbing tide 
of industrial prosperity. 
Mr. Fenwick’s Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., having resigned 
Election. the secretaryship of the Congress, a 
post which he has filled with honour to himself and 
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with advantage to the cause of labour for fifteen vears, 
his place was filled by the election of Mr. Fenw ick, M.P., 
who received 197 votes against 181 given to Mr, 
Mr. Fenwick is a Northumbrian miner 

solid, sagacious, hard-headed, and thoroughly trust- 
worthy. Mr. Shipton is a London trades unionist who 
has figured conspicuously in some political agitations, 
and who has had the misfortune to incur the distrust 
Other things 


Shipton. 


THE 


of a large section of his fellow-workers. 


being equal, how- 
ever, the Congress 
showed a _ sound 
instinct in accept- 
ing a North- 
countryman in 
preference to a 
Londoner. Inthe 
case of Mr. Fen- 
North- 


origin 


wick, his 
umbrian 
was only one 
amongmany quali- 
fications which 
marked him out 
for the post. It 
will not be his 
fault if the rift 
within the lute to 
which Mr. Birt- 
whistle’s resigna- 
tion called atten- 
tion is allowed to 
widen so as to 
imperil the unity 
and the power of 
trades unionism 
in this country. 
The labour 
Strikes. market has 
in a 
very disturbed 
state. The dockers 


been 


seem to be getting out of hand, and strikes have 
been begun here, there, and everywhere without ade- 
quate funds for their support. The Southampton 
strike, where the dockers struck for fivepence an 
hour, and for the recognition of the union, resulted in 
a disastrous defeat, after scenes of tumult which led 
to the calling out of the soldiery and cavalry charges 
in the streets, to which we have hitherto happily been 


strangers. 


railway strike in New York. 


From a Photograph) 


There has been a lingering, languishing 
But the great fight be- 


tween capital and labour has taken place in Australia. 


REVIEW OF 


shipowners. 





THE REV. CANON LIDDON, D.D. 


A Victory 
for Labour. 


Gordon 


James 


us benighted 





[Published by the Church Agency. 


by labour in London. 
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Bennett, with 


‘ 
« 


If there was one place on the world’s surface where the 
working-man was believed to have everything his own 
way, it was in the colony of Melbourne. 
month our dockers have been subscribing their hard- 
earned tanners in order to enable the dockers of 
Melbourne to carry on the campaign against the 
The quarrel between labour and capital 


But all this 


at the Antipodes is somewhat mysterious in its origin, 
Recent mails brought us reports of demonstrations of 


the starving un- 
employed in the 


streets of Mel- 
bourne. Then 
came the _ tele- 


grams announcing 
that a great strike 
was on foot.  Fe- 
derated capital 
had entered the 
lists against what 
they describe as 


“ageressive uni- 
onism.” Boycott 


was met by or- 
ganized blackleg- 
ism, and that in 
turn was counter- 
ed by thethreat of 
a general strike. 
Colonial opinion 
seems to be by no 
means unanimous. 
in favour of the 
men, and, so far 
as can be seen at 
this distance, the 
employers are 
likely to win, but 
will have to hide 
their triumph 
under some show 
of arbitration. 


Side by side with these reverses and 
fiercely-contested battles must be added 
one small but significant victory gained 
Nearly two years ago Mr. 
v great flourish of 
trumpets, established a London edition of the Yew 
York Herald in London, for the purpose of teaching 
Britishers to appreciate seven days’ 
journalism. Against this rude invasion of the securities 
enjoyed by the journalistic profession for one day’s. 
rest in seven, all that was best in England protested. 











— rwmew wo & 











Mr. Bennett laughed at our objections, and we were 
told that these protests were but advertisements, :nd 
that at last seven-days’ journalism had come to 
London, and come to stay. They laugh best who 
laugh last, and Mr. Bennett would have been a 
richer man to-day if he had refrained from laying a 
lawless hand on the working journalist’s day of rest. 
In September, 
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and the tendency is upward, the ball lies at the foot 
of the working man. Mr. Bright used to say that 
he always noticed that when two employers are 
running after one workman, wages go up; when two 
workmen are running after one employer, wages go 
down. And no amount of trades unionism or com- 
bination of employers can interfere with this law. 
All they can 
do is to steady 





and inglorious : 
career, the 
London daily 
edition of the 
New York 
Herald ceased 
to appear. 
Mechanieal 
difficulties (said 
the obituary 
notice) pre- 
vented its pub- 
lication. What 
these were I 


after a costly f 


i 


cannot, of 
course, say. 
What I do 
know is, that 
when an other- 
wise very ad- 
vantageous 
offer was made 
to Mr. Burgess, 
of Kast Hard- 
ing Street, to 
print the 
Herald, he re- 
plied, “ Make it 
a six-days’ 
paper and [ 
willaccept your 
offer. As a 
seven-days’ 
paper I can- 
not touch it.” 








the market so 
as to moderate 
the violence or 
rapidity of the 
movement up 
and down. The 
news of the 
failure of the 
Cape of Good 
Hope Bank, 
with heavy 
liabilities, isnot 
a reassuring 
symptom for 
the continu- 
anceof the pre- 
sent period of 
financial re- 
vival. For 
some time past 
there has been 
a fear that we 
should get a 
rude back- 
hander from 
South Africa. 
The boom in 
the Gold 
Fields has been 
almost played 
out, and a re- 
action can 
hardly fail to 
follow. Fortu- 
nately, there is 








This I know, 

for Mr. Bur- 
gess is the printer of the Review oF Reviews. 

The progress of the agitation for im- 

~. proved conditions of labour has un- 

questionably alarmed many employers. 

The proposal to close the Dockers’ Union, so as to 

exclude all new comers, has been strongly commented 

upon in the press. But as long as_ business is brisk, 





MR. BIRTWISTLE. 


a strong man 
at the helm at 
Cape Town, in the person of Mr. Rhodes, whose portrait 
I am glad to be able to give this month, from a recent 
photograph not yet published in this country. The 
news of the expedition to Mashonaland continues to 
be good ; but we already hear that there can be no 
security until Lobengula’s man-slaying machine is 
smashed. Let us hope that that operation may be 


h 
(4 
| 
i 
i 
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postponed sine die. A combination of a financial 
crisis and a war with Lobengula might overstraim 
even the genius of Nr, Rhodes. 

Other disquieting symptoms ire the 
spread of the potato blight in Ire- 
land the disastrous floods on 
In England we have fortunately 
but belated 
has probably 


The Arrests 


in 
Ireland. and 


Continent. 
brilliant 
which 


the 


had a Sep- 


summer in 
enabled 


the 


tember, many 


farmers to escape ruin. But in extreme 


west and south-west of Ireland nothing can 
save the crop upon 
which the cottiers de- 
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The arrest of Mr. Dillon, Mr. W, 
PR O'Brien, and other Irish members, ig 


one of those administrative acts which 

are universally applauded alike by friends and foes, 
Myr. Balfow’s friends applaud whatever he does, 
because he does it, and, besides, there is always 4 
certain feeling of satisfaction in the natural man 
when he sees his political opponent clapped into gaol. 
With what joy, for instance, Lreland would hail the 
Balfour! Mr. Balfour’s enemies 
rejoice because it gives them something to get up 
In this there is doubt about. 
their perfect sincerity. 


gaoling of Mr. 


steam about. no 


It is an open secret that 





pend for their winter 
store. Even Mr. Morley 
have 


and ir. Balfour 


been induced to visit 
the distressful country, 
and the ery of distress 
s loud in the land. As 
usual, a good deal of 
misleading nonsense is 
talked on both 
There is the usual out- 
cry against the rent, 
and demonstrations are 


sides. 


once more forthcoming 
that the western cottier 
cannot make his rent 
out of his holding. 
Neither does the City 
clerk make his rent out 
of his suburban garden. 
That, not 
usually alleged by the 
clerk as a prvof that 
he should sit rent free. 
The total 
a rent, which is often 


however, is 


remission of 


not more than £3 a year é 
: < Photo, Publisher] 


or less than eighteen- DION 


pence a week, would not ; 

suffice to save a family of six persons from starva- 

tion. All this is enough, and would be 

universally admitted if the Irish had the 

responsibility of dealing with this problem thrown 
the landlord 

domination, so 


obvious 


once 


long as 
English 


Nationalists regard his 


upon themselves. But as 


is the representative of 
long will the rent as a 
popular hostage to be executed or “ eaten ” whenever 


a decent pretext arises. 








BOUCICAULT. 


of late the Irish leaders 
have been by no means 
in good spirits. Some 
of the best Nationalists. 
in Ireland had always 
held aloof from the Plan 
of Campaign, but said 
nothing. The building 
of New Tipperary, and 
the immense expendi- 
ture thereby occasioned, 
elicited some audible 
murmurs. Funds were 
cunning short, and here 
and there the opposition 
was venturing to raise 
its head. The Bishop 
of Limerick no longer 
stood alone in his pro- 
test against the Plan of 
Campaign. Mr. Parnell 
was believed not to be 


averse to an arrange- 
ment of the Land 


Question with Mr. Bal- 
four. On the top of all 
this the potato 
blight, which effectively 
destroyed every hope of 


came 


[W. Gill. 


raising American money for anything but  reliet 


of distress. Things were looking the reverse 
of comfortable for the Nationalists, — when, 
suddenly, Mr. Balfour descends like a beneficent 


deity from the clouds, supplies patriotisin with 


a first-class grievance, sanctifies the Plan with 
the halo of martyrdom, and gives the Trish 
and their English allies something to swear 

In all political agitations that is a great 
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desideratum. Why Mr. Balfour should have been 
so obliging just now as to supply that want does 
not distinctly appear. No doubt there are the usual 
formal unrealities of allegation in the indictment, but 
to them no one on either side pays heed. In the eyes 
of the Unionist, Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien cannot 
open their mouths without qualifying for gaol. Why 
they should be pounced on just now does not clearly 
appear. Perhaps some lawyer at the Castle hada 
twinge of the gout! 


The Italian-Swiss Canton of Ticino, 
A —— in chiefly known to the outside world be- 
cause it fringes the Italian. lakes, has 
indulged in a revolution this September. The Catho- 
lics, who had been in office for fifteen years, were con- 
fronted with a petition by 10,000 Liberals for 
the revision of the constitution. Instead of imme- 
diately complying with this demand, as they were bound 
to do by law, they postponed the question of revision 
indefinitely. Thereupon the Liberals collected together 
and, revolver in hand, seized the Government and 
formed a revolutionary administration. The Federal 
Government, being appealed to, despatched a force 
of 2,C00 men to restore law and order. This was done 
without bloodshed, but the old Catholic Government 
was not re-established, and the plébiscite about revision 
is to be taken on October 5th. The revolutionists, so 
far, therefore, have distinctly scored by taking the 
law into their own hands. 


The M’Kinley Tariff Bill has got itself 
The Outlook voted at last, and Free Traders profess 
to see in this increase of protective 
duties clear evidence of a coming revolt against 
Protection. We have heard that so often we are 
naturally somewhat sceptical. Of more interest 
than these oft-falsified predictions concerning the 
approaching advent of Free Trade is the capture 
of the Democratic State Convention of South Carolina, 
by the President of the Farmers’ Alliance, a 
farmer of passion, eloquence, and magnetic power, who 
has been chosen in place of the party nominee on the 
farmers’ platform. The farmers’ platform asserts 
uncompromisingly the supremacy of the white man, 
demands a repeal of the taxes on sugar and spirits, 
an unlimited issue of paper money, and in various 
other ways displays a tendency to kick over the 
orthodox traces. The sudden uprearing of a genuine 
bit of aboriginal agriculturism in the midst of the 
conventionalities of party politics is always interest- 
ing. It may bea portent; but, on the other hand, 
it may only be a flash in the pan. 
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Lord Salisbury has not had much 
reason to congratulate himself this 
month on the success of his African 
partitions. There has been a furiously insensate 


Sequelz 


oO 
Our Bargains. 


outcry against the Germans, on the strength of a 
telegram officially declared to be misleading, as to the 
action of the German officials in Bagamoyo in per- 
mitting the sale of slaves. The cordiality of Anglo- 
German friendship must be thin indeed when an 
unconfirmed telegram from Zanzibar can set London 
and Berlin at loggerheads. The German Govern- 
ment explained away the action of their repre- 
sentative, and there only remains an unpleasant 
memory of an incident which shows how far 
removed are many English journalists from the 
charity that thinketh no evil when the Germans 
are concerned. If the story had been told about 
the Russians in Central Asia there could hardly 
have been a more greedy acceptance of the discredit- 
able report. If there is irritation at Berlin, there is 
confusion at Lisbon. The agitation in the Cortes 
against the Anglo-Portuguese Convention culminated 
in the resignation of the Ministry and open threats 
of the overturn of the monarchy. The storm may blow 
over ; but it is not altogether out of the question that 
the partition of Africa may lead to revolution in 
Europe. 


The meeting of the Repeal Federation 

Progress and at Stockholm without Mrs. Josephine 
Butler was something like the solar 

system minus the sun. Her absence, however, did 
not impair the success of the assembly. It is well 
that the brave women and pure men who are labour- 
ing for the cause of public morality in these northern 
realms should have the countenance and encourage- 
ment of the presence of those who have smitten 
down the accursed system in England, in Italy, and 
elsewhere. In England, alas! the fight will have to 
begin over again. If we may judge from the reports 
in the Sentinel, there seems to be little doubt 
that the Indian military authorities, evading the 
resolution of the House of Commons and the orders 
of the Home Government, have maintained a system 
virtually identical with that which they profess to have 
abolished. If this be so, some officials will have to be 
broken for this, or Lord Cross and his colleagues will 
have an uncomfortable quarter of an hour when Par- 
liament meets. It will be a disagreeable duty to fight 
the old battle over again, but it is a duty that neither 
‘an nor will be shirked. There is a good deal of 
necessary legislation wanted, but not in that direc- 
tion. Both in India and in many of the States of 
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America the age of consent is still criminally low. 
In not a few States it is still standing at ten or 
I am glad to receive this month 


twelve years. 
a small but business-like manual from Miss Willard, 
which shows that the women of America are 


seriously bent upon ridding their country of this 
foul reproach. 
At home our chief event is General 


Religion and the % manifesto in favour of i 
Social Question. Booth’s manifesto in favour of dealing 
with on a 


ligious basis by the aid of a religious organization ; 


the social question re- 


abroad the Catholic Church is bestirring itself 
in the same direction. Cardinal Lavigerie has 


held his International Congress against the Slave 
Trade at Paris, and at Liége a great Catholic congress 
has been held to consider the social question. This 
Congress, which was attended by Belgians, French, 
Germans, and a few English representatives, faced 
the whole question, or rather the vast congeries 
business-like _ spirit. 
Congress cover 


most 
by the 


of questions, in a 

The resolutions passed 
an immense range, and are too numerous to be 
summarized here. Sutlice it to say, that they consti- 
tute in their totality a complete programme for the 
amelioration of the condition of the people, of which 
men of all Churches would do well to take heed. It 
is here where we can lay our finger on the politics of 
the future, and woe be to that Church, sect, or faction 
which ventures to ignore these vital necessities of the 
masses of mankind. Note, also, in this connection, 
that in the free democracy of Victoria, Cardinal 
Moran’s name was the first put forward as that of 
arbitrator in the great strike of the dock labourers. 


The cause of ecclesiastical Christianity 
Canon Liddon. in England, which received so heavy 

a blow in the death of Cardinal 
Newman, has been dealt an even ruder buffet in the 
death of Canon Liddon. Asis so often the case, one 
funeral brought another. 
death at the grave of Lord Carnarvon, as did Canning 


The great Anglican met 


at the grave of Lord Liverpool, and now the voice of 
the English Chrysostom is still for ever. Others 
may speak of the loss which his death inflicts upon 
the Church; he too close a friend of 
mine for me even to think about the Church 
beside his grave. The very last time we had our 
familiar walk along the Embankment, from St. Paul’s 
to Lambeth, he came in to see the new Offices of this 
Review, and was full of delight at the magnificent 
view it commands of the great semicircle that 
stretches from the great Abbey, in the west, to St. 


was 
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Saviour’s, in Southwark. Alas! it was but yesterday; 
and now it seems hard to realize that I shall never 


feel again the clasp of his loving hands. I may 
recall but one among many illustrations of his 
inexhaustible kindness that occur to me. He was 


taking one day a party of girls round St. Paul’s, and I 
asked permission to send, in my place, a young lady 
who, after being dragged down into the depths by 
one who ought to have been almost as an elder 
brother, was painfully but bravely struggling to live 
down the damning memories which blighted her name 
and darkened her young life. On the following 
Monday Canon Liddon said to me, “Oh, I must 
thank you for sending so charming a representative.” 
“ Indeed,” I replied, “ then you liked her?” “ Yes,” 
said he, “I was very much struck with her. She 
united, to an extent that is unfortanately some- 
what rare, exquisite modesty with bright intelligence. 
It was a great pleasure to make her acquaintance.” 
* T am glad you like her,” I replied. “ Now I must 
tell you who she is.” As I named, perhaps, the best- 
known divorcée of our time, he started slightly, and 
then, saying softly, “Poor thing! poor thing!” 

yalked onapaceor two in silence. Then turning to me, 
he said, “I have only to say again that I have rarely 
met any lady who seemed to combine more perfectly 
modesty and intelligence. It is wonderful indeed.” 
Then after a pause he said, “ Would you tell her 
from me that I was very glad to make her acquaint- 
ance, not knowing who she was, but that it would be 
still greater pleasure for me to meet her as Mrs. 
C—~—., and that I shall be very glad to see her if she 
cared to call upon me any time at Amen Court?” As 
the result of that conversation, they met repeatedly. 
No father could have been more tender and kind than 
was Canon Liddon to her whom men not fit to untie 
his shoe buckle would fain have thrust back into the 
mire from which she was struggling to escape. She 
passed, not into the Anglican but the Roman Com- 
munion. “TI can only regret,” he wrote, on hearing of 
the decision, “that I could not help you to find a home 
for your soul in the English portion of the Church of 
Christ. But as you say, our intercourse has been 
entirely concerned with these grave questions which 
underlie all belief in God and His blessed Son; and 
as to these—it is happiness to think—your present 
step will make no difference between us.” Nor 
did it. Canon Liddon never ceased to rejoice that 
he had been privileged, for a time, to steady the 
faltering steps by which she trod the devious road 
that led from the most defiant atheism to the fold 
of the Catholic Church. 


























lication of ‘* Les 
Coulisses du 
Boulangis me.” 
The General is 
becoming bour- 
geois. The 
smart military 
air which distin- 
guished him is 
giving place to 
thecomfortable- 
respectable ro- 
tundity of the 
retired trades- 
man, and the 
brav’ General, 
who, on _ his 
prancing black 
charger, was for 
a short time the 
incarnation of 
French militar- 
ism, is now 
finally settling 
down into well- 
cushioned obli- 
vion, in the well- 
appointed villa 
of Madame 
Bonnemain, at 
St. Brelade’s 
Bay, Jersey. 
Before he finally 
disappears _be- 
low the horizon 
it may be well 
to take the 
oceasion of 
the commotion 
occasioned = in 
Paris by M. 
Mermeix’s reve- 
lations to say 
something of 
the character 
and the career 
of that ‘‘sim- 
ple soldier,” 
who, after dup- 


ing everyone, was duped himself, and now disappears 
from the stage of contemporary history amid’ a charivari 
of denunciation, reproach, and derision. 

Of one thing friends and foes may equally be assured. 
General Boulanger is not cating out his heart in vain 
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GENERAL BOULANGER. 


HE General would tell me nothing. Heis grow- regrets. As a general he was immeasurably inferior to 
ing quite fat!” 

That was the terse and significant report of my 
representative whom I had despatched to Jersey 
to see General Boulanger, and report how hetook 
the hubbub that has been occasioned in France by the pub- 
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Napoleon ; as a philosopher he stands immeasurably 
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(From The Silhouette.) 


above the captive of St. Helena. He enjoys life in Jersey. 
He is not even bored bythe placid serenity of that cabbage- 
garden outpost of pertidious Albion. He would, of course, 
have preferred to have been commissioned by the Fates 


to rebuild the 
Tuileries and 
re-conquer for 
France the posi- 
tion in Europe 
which she for- 
feited at Sedan. 
But it was de- 
creed otherwise. 
Fate, which 
denied him 
position on 
the throne 
of France, 
has given 
him a very 
easy chair in 
which to spend 
the remainder of 
his days. And 
with the wealth 
and the charms 
of the lady who 
is somewhat ab- 
surdly styled 
Madame X. — 
her real name 
is Madame Bon- 
nemain — the 
brav’ General 
contrives tosup- 
port existence 
with —equani- 
mity. He is not 
to have laurels, 
and _ sceptres, 
and glory. Well 
then, as it can- 
not be helped. 
let us make the 
best of tea and 
buttered toast. 
He is an easy- 
going man, 
who can con- 
sole himself 
with the domes- 
ticities, and em- 
ulate, if not the 


labours of Hercules, at least the exploits of that worthy 
with the distaff of the fair. 

The cynie w!o, whenever anyone got into any trouble, 
insisted that the first thing to be done was to find out 
the woman, seldom had so pat an example as is afforded 
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him by the career of General Boulanger. To begin 
with, he is emphatically the child of his mother. She 


still lives, does Madame Boulanger, 


who was born 


Miss Griffiths, and, although now eighty-five years of 
She is still queen of 


age, is as vigorousas Mr, Gladstone. 


her son’s household—Dowager -Queen—the idol of her 


great boy, upon 
whose domestic 
irregularities she 
looks with a leni- 
ent eye, not even 
shrinking from 
lending the mater- 
nal countenance 
to the establish 
ment at St. Bre 
lade’s Villa. 

But his mother 
was by no means 
the only woman 
who exercised as- 
cendency over 
General Boulan- 
ger. His mother 
moulded his cha- 
racter, but the 
Duchesse D’Uzés 
made him a_ pos- 
sible Pretender, 
and Madame 
Bonnemain _pre- 
sided over the 
wreck of his last 
chance of — suc- 
cess. These three 
ladies -— his mo- 
ther, the Duchess, 
and Madame 
X.—seem to 
have played the 
réle of the Fates 
in the weaving of 
the General’s des- 
tinies. They 
moulded him, they 
tempted him, they 
unmade him. The 
temptress Duch- 
ess, with her mil- 
lions, is in re- 
treat ; the others 
are with him still, 
and the mother 
and the mistress 
may be seen any 
day driving out in 
one of the superb 
and elegant 
carriages  pro- 
vided by the 
wealth which 


y) 


enables a cashiered General, with 
ance of £500 per annum, to live in the luxury of a 


prince. 


maximum alloy - 


The story of influence of women upon the fate of men 


is as old as the Siege of Troy. 
course, that of Cleopatra and Anthony. 


The leading case is, of 
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Ambracia’s gulf behold, where once was lost 
A world for woman—lovely, harmless thing ! 


But I do not remember any corresponding period in 
human history where so many careers have been sacrificed 
through women as within the last ten years. 

‘*My son,” said the sage of Israel, “give not thy 


, 





strength unto wo- 
men,nor thy ways 
to that which 
destroyeth kings.” 
I have sometimes 
thought of writing 
iw paper on the 
consequences 
which have fol- 
lowed the neglect 
of this counsel in 
our time by the 
sovereigns and 
statesmen of Ku- 
rope. The beauty 
of the Princess 
Dolgorouki, which 
dazzled the eyes of 
the TzarLiberator, 
darkened with 
shame and gloom 
the closing years 
of his reign. Sko- 
beleff, the hero of 
the Russian na- 
tion, the Bayard 
sans pen, al- 
though, alas, very 
far from sans 
reproche, escaped 
death on the fire- 
fringed slopes of 
Plevna only to 
perish in the midst 
of the nameless 
women among 
whom he wasted 
his strength. 
Gambetta, an 
other great _his- 
toric figure — as 
great in debate 
as Skobeleff was 
great in war—dicd 
from a _pistol-shot 
fired by his mis- 
tress. Count 
Rudolph, of Aus- 
tria, sacrificed his 
life and the Em- 
pire of the Haps- 
burgs for lawless 
passion. Don 
Carlos, it is said, 
would have been at 


this moment on the throne of Spain if his armies had not 
been halted for an orgy on the morrow of victory. The 
Servian throne would never have been vacant had Milan 
heen faithful to his beautiful but unfortunate Queen. 


In 


who was 


see the miserable fate of one 


heir to the pre- 

















miership of the 
Empire ; whose 
vain efforts to 
escape from the 
consequencesof 
coveting his 
neighbour's 
wifeareas pain- 
ful and as fruit- 
less as the 
writhing of an 
earthworm sev- 
ered by the 
spide of the 
gardener. That 
is the most sig- 
nal instance ; 
but it does not 
stand alone, 
either in the 
past, the pre- 
sent, or, it 1s to 
be feared, the 
future. And 
here, too, a- 
mong thecrowd 
of the fallen, is 
General Bou- 
‘langer, who 
also, if his cri- 
tics speak true, 
has lost by a 
woman the 
chance which a 
woman had 
given him. 


‘That lawless 
love is guilt 
above, 

This awful sign 
receive,” : 


said the Armed 
Knight, in “the 
Eve of St. 
John,’’ to 
Smaylho’me’s 
lady-gay, as he 
laid his burning 
hand upon hér 
wrist, where it 
scorched like 
a fiery brand. 
The heat has 
not gone out of 
that brand of 
hell even to this 
day. 

This, how- 
ever, is by the 
way. General 
Boulanger was 
complaisant, 
and is so still. 
He hasthe good 
temper ofa man 
who has a good 
digestion, an 
equable tem- 
perament, and 
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an easy con- 
science. The 
more you look 
at the man the 
more you mar- 
vel how ever so 
easygoing a 
man of pleasure 
came to be a 
menace to the 
Republic. The 
revelations of 
M. Mermeix 
supply, no 
doubt, some ex- 
planation of the 
mystery. But 
it is an extra- 
ordinary story 
this of the way 
in which the 
rival factions 
developed Gen- 
eral Boulanger 
into a Preten- 
der. Needs 
must when the 
devil drives, 
and Necessity 
is a stern task- 
master; but 
surely there was 
seldom so diffi- 
cult a task im- 
posed upon the 
political con- 
spirator as that 
of evolving out 
of this political 
nonentity an 
instrument 
with which 
to threaten the 
existence of the 
Republic. 
When a queen 
bee dies the 
industrious 
workers at once 
prepare to re- 
place her. By 
some system of 
manipulation, 
for the secre- 
of which mant 
kind sighs in 
vain, they are 
able to take 
the larva which 
would become 
in ordinary 
course a worker 
bee, and by 
subjecting it 
to certain pecu- 
liar treatment 
thes; evolve 
from what 
would have 
been the hum- 
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ble neuter a full-blown queen. The process by which 
French conspirators evolved General Boulanger from 
being a mere general into the head of the Boulangist 
party is quite as extraordinary as anything that is done 
in the hive. But it was not so successful. For the mani- 
pulators, who hoped to produce a queen bee, failed. |The 
individual operated upon seems to have dreamed of be- 
coming a wasp. In the end he turned out to be a drone. 
The process spoiled a fair soldier, and produced an in- 
different political adventurer. 
THE BOULANGIST CONSPIRACY. 

It would never have had a chance of success if the 
French had not been just a little bored with their dear 
Republic, which produced nothing but jobs and taxes and 
worthless wars, which persecuted the Church and harried 
the nuns. As I remarked in the Contemporary Review 
when Boulangism was at its height, France is the Madame 
Bovary of Europe. She was bored with her legitimate 
spouse and entertained, as a distraction, the addresses 
of General Boulanger in default of any more eligible 
Lothario. But he was not a dashing enough suitor, and 
when the moment came for flinging in her lot with him 
she recoiled, feeling that he was, after all, only playing Sir 
Pandarus for the Comte de Paris. There was much more 
truth in that than could have been proved at the time. 
The articles of M. Mermeix have now brought to light 
the faet that Boulangism was to all intents and purposes 
a conspiracy against the Republic, financed by Royalists, 
and managed by Count Dillon in the interests of the anti- 
Republicans, while the Republican contingent, Messrs. 
Rochefort, Naquet, and the rest were mere dupes or 
decoy-ducks for the Royalist conspirators. It is a won- 
derful object-lesson of what a woman’s money can do 
if it is boldly used. The real heroine of the conspiracy 
is the Duchess D’Uzés, the lady who supplied the Bou- 
langist cause with £120,000. That lady, it must be 
admitted, had at least a good show for her money. 
She was a Royalist, the first peeress of France; she 
was wealthy, and by using her wealth lavishly, she 
did not, it is true, overturn the Republic, but she 
succeeded in giving it the worst shake it had had for 
years. As there are plenty of wealthy women who will 
take to politics, if only as a distraction, the results achieved 
by the Duchess d’Uzes is a rather formidable addition 
to the risks of the political future in democratic states. 

THE PREMIER DUKES OF FRANCE. 

“Tt will be seen from the autograph appended to the 
Duchess’s portrait,” writes a correspondent who knows 
the lady, ‘‘that the d’Uzes call themselves the premier 
dukes of France, this claim being based on an equivoca- 
tion. Twelve ducal peerages had been created before 
that of d’Uzés. The head of that house was the thirteenth 
in order of rank in the Parliament. When, however, 
Louis XIII. ordered that the titles should be proved, the 
Duc d’Uzeés complied with this demand on the same day 
that the Royal edict was issued. His cozch met that of 
the Duc de Luynes near the Louvre, and d’Uzés called 
out to his coachman to get there before de Luynes. The 
two carriages ran against each other: d’Uzés upset de 
Luynes into the mud. He was the first to arrive, but it 
was to his coachman that he owed it that he became the 
premier Duke of France. 

‘*The title of Duc d’Uzes belongs to ayoung man of twenty 
years of age; following the usual custom, he will only 
assume it when he has completed his studies and on his 
entry into society. He is absorbed in preparing to pass 
his examinations brilliantly ; he is working to make a 
name for himself by his own efforts, which, as he very 
simply says, he prefers to the empty distinction of mere 
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rank. He is very intelligent, plain-spoken, and upright, 
and gives promise of worthily representing his house. 
THE DUCHESS D’UZES. 

‘‘The old Castle d’Uzés rises in the very centre of the 
village of the same name, in a country picturesque in its 
wildness. It is a wealthy house. The Duchess d’Uzés 
possesses an immense fortune, made in champagne of the 
celebrated brand ‘Veuve Cliquot.’ The Duchess is a 
woman of very simple habits, extremely charitable and 
very good. She belongs to the House of Mortemart, and 
is the grand-daughter of the Comte de Chévigné. Left a 
widow when thirty years of age, the Duchess has not the 
reputation of an intellect commensurate to the vastness 
of her ambitions. She has lived in retirement until 
the time of the Boulangist revelations, devoting her- 
self entirely to the education of her children. She 
is a woman of great activity, her time being taken up with 
good works, sport, agriculture, society, without ever 
appearing to be hurried. The Duchess gives no thought to 
other than her daily task—-that of making people happy. 
She is blessed in garrets and loved in salons. Her 
children enter upon life by the smooth road opened up to 
them by their mother’s gentle influence. She is very 
simple in her dress and ways, with no affectations ; her 
manners, which are frank and cordial, even to the extent 
of being a little masculine, are those of a womanto whom 
the vanity of her sex is foreign. She has splendid 
diamonds, which she invariably wears with a black dress 
high to the throat, and, I will wager, thinks less of her 
toilette than her maid. She displays, however, great 
taste in the arrangement of her home ; and her work, 
the hotel which she has restored in the Champs Elysées, 
is a marvel of beauty.” 

GENERALS BOOTH AND BOULANGER. 

One of our ambassadors, ‘passionately patriotic but full 
of thunderous gloom and despair concerning the future 
of a country which held parley with Mr. Parnell, remarked 
to me some years ago that in the midst of all his despair 
he had one consolation. ‘‘England, no doubt,” said he, ‘‘is 
in her decadence. But even in the darkest hour she has 
not failed to produce a man of the highest ideal type. 
I often think of it,” said he, musingly. ‘‘ France, Russia, 
and England have in recent times produced each a man 
who towered above his fellows and commanded the gaze 
of the world—France, M. Gambetta; Russia, General 
Skobeleff ; England, General Gordon. When I think of 
how each of these met his death, and the light which 
those deaths shed on those lives, I feel proud of my 
country. Thank God, it has been able to produce a 
Gordon in my time, even although she only did so 
to leave him to perish in the desert.” Somewhat of the 
same feeling of British pride fills me as I turn from this 
hideous and festering mass of poisonous reptiles, hissing 
out lies and slanders, which is all that is left of Boulang- 
ism, and contemplate the contribution which General 
Booth on our side of the Channel is attempting to make to 
the cause of humanity. Self-sacrifice has seldom been in 
more striking contrast to self-seeking—a _self-denying 
righteousness, with life stuffed full of all the foulness of 
licenseand lies—than in these two movements, which were 
headed respectively by General Booth and General 
Boulanger. 

ALAS ! POOR FRANCE. 

We read these stories from behind the scenes of 
Boulangism with a continually increasing sense of un- 
speakable disgust, and of ever-deepening pity for once 
noble France. A majority of Frenchmen, it is 
true, at the last moment, when their Boulevard hero 
had refused to risk his freedom in the attempt to 
deprive France of her liberties, rallied to. the side of 
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M. Constans, who showed that he would stand no nonsense ; 
but before his double flight it was an open question with 
many close observers whether, after all, France was not to 
be thrown at the feet of this crew of conspirators, to be 
handled by them with the rude violence and indecent 
familiarity with which Napoleon dealt with her after the 
coup d'état. And the more revolting the revelation as 
to the nature of the Boulangist conspiracy, the more 
dishonourable and dishonouring does the episode appear 
to the fair fame of France. A great nation that once 
led the van of civilization should not a second time 
have allowed herself to be within the grasp of a gang of 
sharpers and bullies, with professions as false as dicers’ 
oaths, and with absolutely no ideal but that of self- 
aggrandizement by the aid of universal fraud. 

I lay down the elaborate and vehement little pamphlets 
which were issued by the hundred thousand during the 
elections, demonstrating with every form of indignant 
asseveration and plausible argument that Boulangism was 
the true Republi- 


canism, and that ; 
the election of C MAAS RE 
DES DEPUTES 


General Boulan- 
ger was the only 


way to save the 
Republic; and 
turning to the 


articlesof M. Mer- 
meix, I learn that 
the money which 
kept Boulangism 
on its feet, which 
suppe wrted its can- 
didates and circu- 


lets, was sub- 
scribed on the ex- 
press understand- 
ing that he would 
overturn the Re 
public and brin 

in the Monarchy 
Never since M. 
Gambetta left 
Paris ina balloon, 
‘*ballasted with 
lies,” as Carlyle remarked, to encourage the provinces to 
prolong a hopeless struggle against the advancing Ger- 
mans, has lying been so deliberately employed on so 
gigantic a scale in political warfare. 

M. DEROULEDE AND THE COMTE DE MUN. 

The whole thing reads like a narrative of a game of 
sharpers in athieves’ kitchen. And who were those who 
made France appear as the thieves’ kitchen of Europe ? 
In this universal dupery two honest men alone stand out 
among the crew of intriguers. One is M. Paul Déroulede, 
the soldier-poet of the Republic, whose passion against 
the Germans blinds him to all other considerations of 
political ethics. On M. Déroulede lies a grave responsi- 
bility. He was the one manof European fame who sup- 
ported General Boulanger. It was his known integrity, his 
high idealism, and hisdevotionto his country which blinded 
many to the woeful shortcomings of his chief. It is true 
that M. Dérouléde, months before the elections, had the 
courage, in a very remarkable interview published in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, to intimate that Boulangism was in 
great danger of becoming an Orleanist conspiracy, but 
oven then he did not cut connection with General 
Boulanger. He stood as a Boulangist candidate, and 
sits in the Chamber as a Boulangist deputy. The 
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other conspicuous figure, who is visible through the 
mephitic mist raised by the Mermeix memoranda, is the 
Comte de Mun. That son of the Crusaders and sword of 
the Catholic Church is not the kind of man whom we 
should have expected to discover in the Coulisses of 
Boulangism. How far this chivalrous Royalist was party 
to the continued fraud practised upon the nation does 
not appear. That he should even have touched the pitch 
with one of his fingers is a matter of keen regret to those 
who know and admire that character, so sympathetic, so 
lofty, and so heroic. 


BOULANGISM A BIRTH OF DESPAIR. 


The secret of the whole matter is, no doubt, that the 
opposition was in despair. ‘There was such profound dis- 
satisfaction with the Government of the Republic that 
many good men believed it was better evin to support 
General Boulanger than to allow things to go on as they had 
been going. Any stick is good enough to beat a dog with, 
was the maxim 
whichsecuredGen. 
Boulanger most of 
his respectable 
supporters. Butto 
what a sad and de- 
plorable pass must 
the once noble 
and chivalrous 
France have been 
reduced, when the 
only stick with 
which her Govern- 
ment can be be- 
laboured is such a 
rotten cabbage- 
stalk as Boulang- 
ism —that party 
which had not only 
one lie but three 
in its right hand, 
and which covered 
a Royalist conspi- 
racy by the most 
blatant profes- 
sions of devotion 
to the Republic. 


THE COMTE DE PARIS. 


Adversity makes strange bed-fellows. But since the 
leopard and the monkey roosted upon the branches of a 
tree im flood-time, was there ever a stranger alliance than 
that which united the Comte de Paris with M. Rochefort, 
and both with M. Dérouléde? The Comte de Paris, 
although the infamy of the conspiracy is fully ex- 
posed, is not ashamed. On the eve of his de- 
parture for America he has written a letter in 
which he poses as the finally impenitent. He has 
done what he has done, and he is not sorry for it ; 
only the less said about it the better. In this we agree 
with him. But he adds: ‘‘Proscribed and exiled, I used 
against the Republic the weapons which it placed in my 
hands.” Has, then, an exiled proscript the right to use 
any weapon that lies within his reach ? If so, the Comte’s 
note excuses the dynamite which shattered to death the 
late Tzar. The Nihilists also used such weapons which 
autocracy left within their reach. From the point of view 
of the moralist, the assassination plots wh:-h the Russian 
Nihilists direct against the Tzar have .-ements of much 
nobler ethics than any that can be dis ‘’ered in this 
sordid conspiracy to stifle the French Republic. 














NEMESIS ! 


The Republic, however, has beenavenged. Boulangism 
has recoiled like a boomerang upon the Orleanists. It is 
the Monarchy which it-has stifled, not the Republic. As 
we read Les Coulisses, and listen to the discussions of the 
intriguers, a strange feeling comes over us that we 
have read all this before. It all seems so strangely 
familiar. We think a little, and in a moment we see 
where we are. We are witnessing a rehearsal of the 
Napoleonic coup d’état. This great crime, which dyed 
the record of the Bonapartes with a stain so deep as 
to be visible even on their blood-bedraggled ermine, it was 
calmly proposed to repeat in the interest of the Mon- 
archy. The crew that urged on the Man of December 
were standing once more round General Boulanger—a 
kind of vampire gang forbidden for their sins to rest in 


the grave, and doomed anew to try to drain the life- - 


blood of their country. It does not appear that the 
Comte de Paris ever directly wished General Boulanger 
to make a coup d’état. But the pressure brought 
to bear upon the General in favour of violently 
overturning tlre existing Constitution was very strong. 
M. Naquet, the clever little hunchback Jew who 
passed the Divorce Law, boasts that he, Repub- 
lican though he was by profession, urged General Bou- 
langer to seize the Government when he was elected 
deputy for Paris. The Royalists prevented it, not be- 
cause they objected to it on principle, but because they 
feared if the ‘‘brav’ Général” had established himself 
in supreme power, he might have objected to consider 
himself the General Monk of a new Charles II. When we 
read all that was said and discussed in those days, we feel 
as if we had been suddenly permitted to overhear the 
deliberations of a gang of Thugs, plotting how best to 
strangle and to steal. The Comte de Paris may live till 
he is a hale old age: the shame of his complicity in 
Boulangism will cling to him to his grave. The memory 
of this adventure will be as the foul breath of the 
man with rotten teeth. He cannot even whisper but you 
feel the smell. 


M. MERMEIX’S REVELATIONS. 


The story of Boulangism behind the scenes has been 
told at great length by M. Mermeix in the columns of the 
Figaro. It is a most unedifying chronicle. M. Mermeix, 
a young Deputy of very curious antecedents, who attached 
himself for a time to the Boulangist party, has deemed, it 
consistent with the rdle of a disillusionized dupe to 
expose before the gaze of the whole world all the 
skeletons in the Boulangist cupboard. Through my 
representative in Paris, M. Mermeix has sent me an auto- 
graph aftirmation of the strict and literal accuracy of his 
revelations. 

As is usual in France, the publication of so many 
compromising statements led to a crop of duels. The 
duel, however, as now managed by our lively neighbours, 
is anything but a battle unto death. The object of this 
attenuated simulacrum of the old trial by ordeal of battle 
is not to kill but to inflict, with as much expedition as is 
compatible with the due observance of old-fashioned forms, 
the least little scratch on the right arm or hands, which 
will justify an obliging doctor in declaring that further 
combat is impossible. None of the many duels occasioned 
by M. Mermeix’s indiscretions had a fatal termination, a 
result in some cases to be regretted. Had it been other- 


wise, a kind of irregular, but effective, gaol delivery of the 
infamous could have been secured, much to the benefit of 
France. 
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APOSTLE NAQUET SUGGESTS A COUP D’ETAT. 


That which first startled the public beyond the frontiers 
of France about these unsavoury revelations was the con- 
firmation by M. Naquet of what seemed the most in- 
credible part of the disclosures, viz, that General 
Boulanger’s supporters, M. Naquet himself being 
among the chief, had urged hia, immediately after 
his election by Paris, to march upon the Elysée and 
possess himself of the supreme executive power. 
M. Naquet is a Republican, a Senator, and a_legis- 
lator known to fame as the author of the French 
Divorce Law. That such a man should have recom- 
mended such a coup d’etat then and avow it now, without 
shame, sheds a curious light upon the kind of political life 
that may shelter itself behind Republican _ profes- 
sions. In the Boulangist Almanac of 1889, which lies 
open before me as I write, I find passionate disclaimers 
of everything which has lately been cynically avowed. 
They forget, says this audacious little publication, 
who declare that General Boulanger is surrounded 
by reactionaries, that the first who rallied round 
the chief of the national party are men who 
are resolute, and proved Republicanism is an undeni- 
able guarantee of their sincerity, of the soundness of 
his faith, and his democratic spirit. Here, for instance, 
said the pamphleteer, in conclusive demonstration of his 
thesis, is ‘‘ Naquet, the apostle of Divorce, who contended 
of old for the Republicunder the Empire, the chemist of the 
Revolution, who, in the whole of his career, has never 
ceased to give pledges of his devotion to liberty.” Yet 
Naquet, apostle of liberty as aforesaid, has not hesitated 
to declare that he strongly urged General Boulanger, on 
the strength of his return as deputy for Paris, to place 
himself at the head of the mob, and seize supreme power 
by the summary process of turning President Grévy into 
the street.” 


” 


THE ‘‘ BRAVE GENERAL ” REFUSES. 


Naquet’s advice was not taken. General Boulanger re- 
fused to play the bold game, and from that time, say his 
reproachful adherents, his star began to wane. General 
Boulanger’s own account of the matter is very simple. 
He saw, knowing somewhat both of the history 
of the coup d’etat and of the obstacles which stand 
in the way of the sudden seizure of the Executive 
power, that the proposal to march on the Elysée 
was the suggestion of a madman, and he refused 
to move. According to other authorities, his inaction 
was not due either to his own perspicacity orto his scruples, 
but to the fact that the Royalist Committee decided that 
such a step would be objectionable. General Boulanger, 
once established in supreme power, might not be disposed 
to dismount in order to establish the Comte de Paris in 
his place. Therefore they thought it better to wait until 
the General Election, when they hoped to be better able 
to treat with General Boulanger. When the General 
Election came, it was not with General Boulanger, but 
with M. Constans, that they had todo. But whatever 
the exact truth may be as to why this precious plan mis- 
carried, the important fact for us is that it was 
seriously entertained by men who believed themselves 
to be Republicans. It is a reminder that: France is much 
more like a Spanish-American Republic t’*+- the law- 
abiding Republic of the United States. In @ “ountry 
where the winning of a bye-election seems to Ré, olican 
senators suflicient justification for an attempt to seize the 
Executive power by a march on the Elysés. ssything may 
happen. 
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INCALCULABLE FRANCE. 

The story of this meditated revolution is supported by 
the more familiar tale of the serious preparations that 
were made, when M. Ferry seemed likely to be elected 
President, for overturning the Government by the free 
use of the Parisian mob. There seems to be 
no doubt whatever that the Revolutionaries, who 
were on this occasion reinforced by the Ligue des 
Patriots and M. Paul Dérouléde, were ready to have risen 
if the duly accredited representatives of the nation had 
decided that M. Jules Ferry should sit in the place 
vacated by M. Grévy. This readiness to descend into the 
streets proves that, ina hundred years, France has not 
changed her nature, and is still an incalculable element in 
Kuropean politics. Thesetwo episodesare quite sutticient to 
explain why Englishmen never feel the least confidence in 
the maintenance of a good understanding with the French, 
and what is of much more importance, with Paris. They 
afford the strongest confirmation of the Tzar’s determina- 
tion to rely upon Germany—if by any honourable means 
an arrangement can be arrived at—rather than upon a 
people capable of entertaining the proposals of the 
‘historic nights.””. You can never depend upon the 
stability of anything in a country where a bye-election 
may be the signal for a revolution, and the anger of 
Belleville may overturn an administration. This readi- 
ress to revert to revolutionary methods reminds one of 
the Red Indian. Take a young squaw, educate 
her in your best boarding schools, dress her in 
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the latest fashion, and still you can never be sure bnt 
that she will some day let down her back hair, wrap 
herself in a blanket in a drawing-room, and howl. So it 
is with the French. No one has more common-sense judg- 
ment and even commonplace prudence than the French- 
man until he loses his balance ; then he is incalculable. 
Fortunately in 1889 the majority did not lose their balance. 


LOUISE MICHEL. 

Louise Michel, who is now in London, told my repre- 
sentative that there was not the least doubt in the 
world that Belleville would have sacked the Elysée if 
M. Jules Ferry had been elected, but that it was not 
true that the Boulangists could have made a revolu- 
tion on the night of his election for Paris. Louise is in- 
dignant with the accusation which M. Mermeix brought 
against her of having supported General Boulanger in 
return for the Duchesse @Uzes’ money. The story of 
her connection with the Duchesse is very.simple. 

Louise Michel made the Duchesse’s acquaintance in the 
following manner. A few years back one of Louise’s 
dearest friends, having given all she possessed to the 
Socialist propaganda, was dying in want. She appealed 
in the newspapers, on her behalf, to her relations, who 
only heard of it too late. Madame d’Uzes came to see her, 
and after her death Louise gave the Duchesse, as a 
souvenir, a black bead-work swallow, which was the last 
thing the woman had made. 

Louise Michel then favoured my representative with the 
following formal repudiation of M. Mermeix’s statement :— 


As I have appealed to English hospitality in order to escape from the liberty imposed 
upon me by Corsicans, I appeal to-day to the English press to insert my repudiation 
of the forged letter published in the Coulisses du Boulangisme as regards the election 
of September 12th, a letter according to which I should have had the baseness to 
promise to Madame d’Uzés the votes of friends who do not vote, and of friends whom 


I have publicly requested not to vote. 


Iam not to be bought, and I never have been bought, and neither Madame d’Uzés 
nor anyone else has ever proposed to buy me. I explained our Socialist propaganda to 
her; but, more reserved than I am, she never told me anything in return. 

As to the letter—as infamous for her as for me—published in the Coulisses du 
Boulangisme in regard to the election of September 12th, it is a forgery. 





GENERAL BOULANGER, 


I fancy that I hear my readers complain, when is the 
character sketch going to begin ? I have written about the 
Duchesse and Louise Michel, and M. Mermeix and 
M. Naquet; but what about General Boulanger? To 
which I have to reply that in nothing is this cha- 
racter sketch more faithful to its original than in 
relegating the character of the ‘‘brave General” to 
the last page, and then saying as little about it as 
possible. The significance of Boulangism depended 
little or nothing on the character of General Bou- 
langer. It was his fate to distinguish himself sufti- 
ciently above the dead level of mediocrity which prevails 
in France, and, as a penalty for this distinction, he was 
at once exploited by the various intriguers who were 
dissatisfied with the existing régime. Personally he 
deserved a better face. It is a dire penalty for a soldier 


who had, on the whole, deserved well of his country, and 
foran admini: rator who stands in the first rank of all those 
who have becn entrusted of late years with the armies 
of France, to be gibbeted for all time along with 
reatures who make the name of Boulangism stink 
in the nostrils of all honest men. The General 
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is preparing his vindication in the shape of a bulky 
volume, which is to be published, I hear, simultaneously 
in France and in England. But no vindication can suttice 
to wipe off the stain contracted by his association with 
the Boulangists. 

x——? 

General Boulanger is not a saint. Austerity has never 
been attractive in his eyes, and from his early youth he 
has lived as men of easy morals live in all countries. 
Nor did he find the camp a school of virtue. After he 
attained distinction he walked in the ways of Solomon, 
and, like his great prototype, discovered in the pur- 
suit of pleasure that all is vanity. M. Mermeix has 
published, and is still publishing, a record of the 
secret history of the Boulangist movement. If the 
whole truth were told, after the fashion of the 
Memoirs of the Due de Gramont, our moralists 
would be supplied with a text-book of scandal that 
would hardly conduce to the edification, although it 
might do something to arouse many good people from the 
fool’s paradise in which they are living. These things, how- 
ever, can but be alluded to in passing. The one notorious 
and palpable rock upon which Boulangism was wrecked 
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is visible to all men—Madame X being but one of an 
indefinite series. Those who seek for the cause of the 
general collapse will do well to regard the X as an 
algebraic symbol—or a noun of multitude signifying 
many. Again and again, at the crisis of his fortunes, 
General Boulanger was dallying in the chamber of the 
matron when he should have been foremost in council, 
and his followers to-day loudly complain that but for 
Madame X all might have gone well. 

It is obvious, however, that even if Madame X and 
all her lethal sisterhood had been drummed out of 
the camp, the elements of success were not in Bou- 
langism. Boulangism was a thing with the General’s 
figure-head, which moved fitfully towards a certain goal 
on two legs—one Republican, the other Monarchical. 
The moment that goal was reached the legs 
would have insisted upon starting in the opposite 
direction. Then General Boulanger’s fall was  in- 
evitable. Over and over again I pressed him on this 
point, both in Paris and in London. It is all very well 
to ride two horses when they are working side 
by side, but not even the champion rider of the 
Hippodrome can ride two horses galloping in oppo- 
site directions. General Boulanger listened with the 
pleasant courtesy that always distinguished him. 
“We shall see,” he said, and smiled complacently 
at the spectre which I had conjured up. 


THE GUARANTEE OF ASSASSINATION. 


When I talked with his Republican supporters, they 
always were quite frank. “We are quite sure the 
General will never betray the Republic,” they 
said, ‘‘and Sor this reason we are quite prepared, as he 
very well knows, to shoot him through the head the first 
step he takes towards the establishment of the Monarchy.” 
In the chapters of M. Mermeix we read that Count 
Dillon, on the side of the Monarchists, was constantly 
using the same language. If General Boulanger did not 
establish the Monarchy, Count Dillon was prepared to 
shoot him like a dog. Was there ever such a forlorn 
cavicature of conspiracy as this of Red Republicans and 
Ultra-Monarchists agreeing for the moment to swear by 
their brav’ General, but each relying solely for the 
realization of its dreams upon its declared resolve to 
murder their leader? In support of such a programme, 
a programme steeped in lies and meant to be cemented 
with blood, French Republicans were not ashamed to pro- 
posecoups d’état, and French Royalists were ready to plunge 
up to the neck in dishonour and corruption. When the 
story of Boulangism is fully written out before all men, 
it will be indeed a startling comment upon the pro- 
gress of civilization. The country of Joan of Are, 
heroic France, the ideal, the divine, seems to have be- 
come for the moment a noisome den given over toa set 
of Greeks of the Lower Empire—false and foul, glib of 
tongue, and voracious in their unclean appetites. In the 
midst of the noisome herd of adventurers, swindlers, and 
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blackmailers who surrounded him, General Boulanger 
stands out, Madame X notwithstanding, as almost respect- 
able and passably honest. 

GOOD-BYE TO GENERAL BOULANGER. 

It seems as if it were almost a libel to say of 
General Boulanger that he is a Boulangist, an epithet 
of infamy which must be shared with creatures like 
M. Mermeix, Count Dillon, and the rest. Before he 
unhappily became the prey of the intriguers who ruined 
him, General Boulanger had deserved well of his 
country. His military career, although not brilliant, was 
respectable. He had shed his blood in the cause of his 
country, he had risen to high command, and he became 
Minister of War. No amount of obloquy subsequently 
incurred can blind us to the fact that he was one 
of the best Ministers of War which the Republic 
has possessed. He was diligent, punctual, intelli- 
gent, and, above all, he was honestly solicitous for 
the welfare of the common soldier. He did more 
to improve the lot of the conscripts than all his 
predecessors, and that assuredly should be counted to 
him for righteousness. He was too easygoing, too 
much swayed by the pleasure of the moment, to be a 
formidable intriguer or dangerous conspirator. He 
honestly seems to have believed that France was about 
to instal him in supreme power, if not for sheer Jove 
of his beautiful eyes, then from sheer disgust at the fish 
like optics of the old Opportunists’ gang. After the 
elections for the Nord and for Paris, such a mis- 
take was not.unnatural. General Boulanger saw two 
great typical constituencies, the greatest in all France, 
fall at his feet almost without being wooed. 


“What wonder that he should think all France 


was about to follow. He had no fortune, but when 
he raised his hand millions rained down upon him as 
from the skies. Men who differed upon almost every 
other topic, agreed to support him as the indispensable 
leader of Opposition, the destined saviour of France. 
There was a certain patriotic idealism about some of the 
support which he secured, and many of the electors who 
voted for him did so as a protest against corruption in 
high places. What irony to protest against Wilsonism 
by supporting Boulangism, as if one were to infect 
himself with typhus to get rid of a sore throat! 

The conclusion soon came. When General Boulanger 
left France, he lost his only chance. But it was such a 
poor chance that it was not worth risking liberty to 
retain it. At the best he would only have reached the 
inevitable parting place where, whether he turned to the 
right or the left, he would find a pistol at his temples. 
So he chose the safer part, and shaking off the dust of 
his feet against his native country, he sought shelter 
beneath the British flag. Here he remains, and is likely 
long to remain. He lives in ease with Madame de 
Bonnemain ; and M. Mermeix, of all men, poses as a 
patriot in betraying the secrets of his former chief and 
paymaster ! 
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OUR ASSOCIATION OF HELPERS. 


——— 


=) AST number I issued a list of those parliamentary 
constituencies in which I have enrolled Helpers. 
Since then I have enrolled Helpers in several 
additional constituencies, but there are still 


many vacancies. 

Helpers, I may explain for the benefit of those who 
have only begun to subscribe of late, and who have not 
seen the earlier numbers of the Review, are those who, 
feeling in substantial accord with the leading principles of 
the Review or Reviews, are willing to co-operate with 
me in taking trouble to help forward the good causes which 
from time to time are being advocated in these pages. 
Hitherto the Helpers have helped: 1. In calling attention 
in these districts to the need of providing reading for the 
inmates of our workhouses. 2. In getting up a national 
memorial to Her Majesty in favour of penny postage 
between English speaking people. 3. In collecting in- 
formation as to the provision made for familiarizing our 
young people with the historical associations of the land 
in which they live, and in securing those who live in the 
cities a holiday in the country. 

My Helpers in England are now engaged in what 
promises to be a very useful work, viz., that of drawing 
up for their own guidance in the first place and for my 
use in the second, lists of the hundred most influential 
persons in their constituency. If any Helper has not 
received the forms for filling in these names they will be 
forwarded on application. In cases where two or three 
towns or districts are included in his constituency, as 
many additional forms will be forwarded ‘asthe Helper 
requires. As the value of such return will depend 
greatly upon its completeness, I shall be glad to enrol 
Helpers who will help in the constituencies not yet repre- 
sented. 

Papers will be issued this month to Helpers in Scotland 
and Ireland, as the returns are coming in for England well 
enough to justify the extension of the area of inquiry. 






THE HUMANIZING OF THE WORKHOUSE. 


I continue to receive reports from various parts of the 
kingdom as to the continuous improvement which has 
taken place in the supply of reading matter to the work- 
houses. Sometimes, but not often, our Helpers report a 
spirit of obstinate Bumbledom on the part of the local 
authorities, but this is fortunately not very common. What 
is more dangerous is a spiritof indifference onthe partof the 
workhouse master and mistress. All officials love routine, 
and men and women, when they become officials, are apt 
to allow officialdom to cramp their human instincts. 
Officialdom always dreads a new department as meaning 
more bother. More newspapers, in a word, for instance, 
means more attention to their distribution, circulation, 
and removal. Books require to be issued and looked 
after. Hence, in many workhouses, after a spirit of 
interest the old stolid indifference returns. To deliver 


our Officials from this temptation, nothing is so efficacious 
as the constant visitation of the workhouse by bright, 
good-tempered people, who will take an interest in the 
inmates and make friends with the officers, who very 
often are much worried and overdriven. 





A correspondent writes from Dublin saying that :— 

The Board of Guardians of North Dublin has made a grant 
of £25 for supplying books to the inmates. I hope that Mr. 

Balfour will not disallow the expenditure. The Irish Local 
Government Board wrote last May to the Ennis Board saying 
that any such expenditure would be disallowed. The Guardians 
in the South Union have granted £7 for a greenhouse in 
order to supply the inmates with flowers. 

Here and there I rejoice to hear of Helpers or Helpers’ 
sisters or friends undertaking the regular visitation of 
the workhouse in their district. This is practical Chris- 
tianity of the true apostolic pattern. To visit the 
fatherless and the widow in their affliction, which 
James declared in his day was true religion, is for- 
tunately not a matter on which sects can quarrel. 
Only it is a tax upon time and upon _ patience, and 
a man or a woman without a heart would find it ve 
irksome. Those, however, who would like to brighten 
the gloom which gathers darkly over the closing years of 
the derelicts of Society may find a wide opportunity in 
the visitation of our workhouses. It only needs a 
beginning. I hope no one will allow this helpful service 
to remain unrendered merely from shyness at the thought 
of breaking the ice. I shall always be glad to hear from 
any Helpers or correspondents all over the country as to 
how their good work progresses of humanizing the work- 
house, either in the supply of books, periodicals, and 
papers to the inmates, toys for the children, pictures for 
the walls, concerts or music for winter evenings, magic- 
lantern shows for the juveniles, and visiting. 

In Ealing the workhouse van calls at the houses of our 
Helpers regularly for magazines and newspapers left 
there by friends. The Great Western Railway Directors 
have allowed a box to be placed at Ealing Station. 
Another is to be set up at Kast Ealing. A box, with a 
glass front, is now established at the Welcome, High 
Street, Wimbledon. The Kingston master will send for 
its contents whenever it is filled. A box is placed at 
Dunmow Railway Station which yields four or five papers 
every day. Our Harwich Helper reports that the Harwich 
Choral Society has given another concert at Pendring 
Union. The Union is eleven miles from Harwich, and 
the Choir had to drive there and back. They took with 
thém a large quantity of reading matter in the wag- 
gonettes. ‘‘The enjoyment of the inmates was intense, 
and that of the choir was assured by the kindness and 
hospitality of the officers.” 

A Helper sends me a letter from the Chaplain of the 
Brighton Infirmary, appealing for a piano ora harmonium, 
‘¢to add some sunshine to the lives of my sick and afflicted 
flock.” The idea is capable of application elsewhere. A 
correspondent in Darlington writes me as follows :— 

It has occurred to me that there may be many, like 
myself, who live in the country and have gardens, who would 

gladly contribute a bunch of flowers occasionally towards 
brightening the homes of those whose surroundings are so 
dismal. If receiving and distributing stations could be 
arranged in our large towns, much good might be done in 
this way. Many flowers are now sent to hospitals, &c. ; 
but I have heard that costly flowers are often thrown away 
by the wealthy after a few hours’ use; these might be saved 
and passed on for the use of the poor. 

















‘THE EMPTY PIPE LN THE INFIRMARY WARD. 

The question of tobacco is one in which there will exist 
some difference of opinion. A Helper, who is not a mem- 
ber of the Anti-Tobacco Society, sends me the following 
suggestion, which I heartily commend to the attention of 
all smokers :-— ; 

“The Master reports three deaths since the last meeting.” 
Week after week, in the same matter-of-fact fashion, the 
Master reports to the Guardians. Do we realise that these 
deaths occur mainly in the infirmary wards—that these 
stereotyped words form nearly the sole records of the 

ssing-away of the aged and bed-ridden occupants of our 
workhouses ? If so, let us also remember that there are 
many ways of rendering the last days on earth of these poor 
old creatures easier and pleasanter. Let me mention one of 
these methods. Mr. Smith, the Chiswick evangelist, tells me 
that, passing through the infirmary male ward of Brentford 
Workhouse the other day, he observed an old man sitting up 
in bed with a pipe in his mouth. It transpired that the pipe 
was empty, and that this particular old fellow was in the habit 
of “smoking” his empty pipe from early morn till bedtime. 
Possibly in sleep, also, it was his companion, but that was 
not ascertained. Further, it appears to be a common habit 
with the ancient “smokers” in the wards to suck at empty 
pipes! Smoking is “ permitted,” but tobacco is not ap- 
parently included in the things pertaining to necessity, or 
even of comfort, and therefore is not provided by the Board. 
Now here, it seems to me, is an opportunity of working a 
kindness to these old folk. Let all smokers set up a box in 
their houses, as I have already done, for the collection of odd 
halfpence to be devoted to the purchase of tobacco—the 
same to be handed over to the master or the steward of the 
infirmary, and by either official distributed as he thinks 
proper. By this simple plan many world-worn hearts will be 
cheered, many weary frames soothed and refreshed ! 

COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FOR THE CHILDREN. 

The following is a full statement of the various sums 
which have been sent me since I published the article on 
Country Holidays, together with the way in which they 
have been disbursed : 





RECEIVED, £ s. d | EXPENDED, &, s. d. 
Anon. (Dublin) ... .. 10 0 0 | Invalid Children Fund... 10 0 0 
Anon. (London) ... «. 10 0 © | Country Holiday Fund... 5 0 0 
R.3.8. ... a . & Oo 0 Ragged School Union ... 10 0 0 
Anon. (Southport) 210 0 Fresh Air Fund ... uw & 
A Children’s Friend 2-6. 0 The Babe in the Woods... 018 0 
LwW.G. ... poe 100 In hand me we GeO 
C. By... 100 
Gui. Be... sie I 6 0 
Two Wellwishers... 100 
J. B.... sae eee a bee 
LadyO. ... “:. .. 010 0 
Maggie... wae ac OA @ 
Winifred ... od . 010 0 
W. W. ie ae «oe O16 © 
B. G. eee ary ow © @ 
Anon. * we ~ . O10 6 
Anon. (Lond on) ... ice, OC ee © 
H. W. oe es wo OF @ 
Anon, oa i. soo SO | 
£3718 0 ! £3718 0 


As [ made no appeal to anyone to send contributions, 
my object being primarily to stimulate local action in the 
various localities, this statement is very encouraging. 

The secretary of the Liverpool Boys’ Camp writes to 
ask me to explain that their camp still exists, and is in 
as flourishing a condition as ever it was. 


A GUIDE FOR ALL THE SIGHTS OF TOWN. 

“You propose,” writes a correspondent who is a 
person of some experience in the matter of which he 
writes, ‘‘that children should be taken round to see 
the places of historical interest, and that the rising 
generation should have guides to enlighten them ag to 
what is best worth seeing in the world in which they have 
recently arrived. Now business is business, and it is no 
use expecting to get this done, unless it is put upon a 
sound financial basis. No doubt intelligent fathers and 
mothers will take their childrenround the National Gallerv, 
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the Tower, the British Museum and the like ; but all these 
parents will tell you that even the most economical excur- 
sions cost money and take time. Sight-seeing develops 
appetite, and I do not think you will find that any 
historical associations are sufticiently vivid to overcoine 
the cravings of hunger in the stomach of a growing boy 
or girl. If, therefore, you propose taking children round, 
you must be prepared to feed them, and further, unless 
you are willing to go yourself, you must be ready to pay 
the guide who takes them about. In that necessity I see 
an opening for business of which I shall be delighted to 
take advantage. If any of your readers should be 
benevolently disposed, and desire to enable a score of 
youngsters from the slums to visit any of those places of 
historical interest or popular resort, I am their man. Iam 
ready at twenty-four hours’ notice to take a party of 
twenty children, selecting them from the poorest districts 
in London, either to the Tower, the National Gallery, 
the Abbey, the British Museum, South Kensington, and 
the Natural History Museum, on receipt of £1 down. 
Ten shillings of this will go to feed the youngsters, and I 
do not think you can do it much cheaper than sixpence 
per head. For the other ten shillings I will undertake 
to collect them, take them round, explain the things to 
them, and see them safely home. I do not think you 
can do it cheaper than this.” I think my correspondent’s 
a practical suggestion which might be carried out with 
advantage. Why should not childless people, bachelors 
and spinsters and others, who have no children of their 
own to provide for, supply other people’s children who 
have not got the money with an opportunity of seeing the 
sights under intelligent guides ? 

“ Do friends in Council ” (writes a lady from Clifton) “ know 
of any parents in India or elsewhere wishing for good home 
care for their children or young people, combined with 
excellent opportunities for attending first-rate High schools 
for girls, Preparatory and other schools for boys, or Bristol 
University, School of Art, etc.? The school fees are about 

225 or £30 per annum, and mine for boarding would be £18 
a term of 12 weeks. I have excellent references. I have 
only one child, a boy of 14, anda day scholar at Clifton 
College, at home with me. my daughter being educated at 
the Medical School for Women in London,and my other son 
is at college. To help me with these expenses I should be 
indeed grateful to hear of some young boarders, and I would 
give them true and loyal care. 

“T have been left with four children to bring up on a very 
small income, and it has taken all my courage to do it. My 
house is dry, sunny and healthy, and close to Clifton College 
and the Downs. Do please try and help me. 

“The climate ~ particularly well suited for Indian 
children.” 


THE £300 SCHOLARSHIP. 
PRIZES FOR COMPETITION. 


THE last day on which competitors can enter for com- 
petition for this scholarship is December 1. The exami- 
nation will take place in January. The distance will 
unfortunately exclude all competitors who will not have 
the opportunity of receiving the December Review in 
time to master the Progress and Character Sketch before 
the day of examination in January, except with 
this there is no limitation. Any young woman who 
has not completed her twenty-seventh year before 
January 1, 1891, may compete. The examination will 
be conducted by examination papers, opened simul- 
taneously, filled in within so many hours, and returned 
sealed that night. Those who enter their names are 
requested to specify at the same time which would be 
their most convenient day and hour for the examination, 
and which is the nearest centre of population they could 
most easily attend. 
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LEADING ARJICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 





CANON LIDDON. 
BY CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. 


Canon Scott Hoitanp contributes to the Contem- 
porary Review personal reminiscences of Canon Liddon 
as a man and conversationalist. He says :— 

Liddon was intensely interesting. To watch him, to 
catch his glance, his gestures, his motion, his intonation, 
was a perpetual joy in itself. Everything that came from 
him, in word or deed, was exactly typical of him. It was sosure 
to be like him, that it gave you the shock of adelicious surprise, 
every time it happened—the surprise, not of a novelty, but of 
recognizing so intense an identity under a novel form. You 
seized on it with the laughing glee of a scientific enthusiast 
pouncing on a new specimen, in some unexpected spot, of a 
favourite or familiar organism. You mentally treasured up 
the saying, or the act, whatever it was; you went about re- 
peating or re-enacting it; you laughed quietly to yourself 
alone as you recalled it. This gave to his companionship an 
inexhaustible charm; it was impossible ever to be with him 
beyond a few minutes without adding to your stores of re- 
freshing memories of this kind. Up something was sure to 
come: and it bubbled up so instinctively ; and it threw itself 
into such varied and unexpected forms; and if once a vein 
was started, it developed so freely and so richly ; and the 
happy words flowed along with such amazing rapidity of selec- 
tion; and he became so confident and insistent and abundant 
as he felt the reflex of your enjoyment in it ; and his eye so 
kindled with merriment and keenness and animation, and 
his face so twinkled with expressive motions and brimming 
fancies ; that, when at last you managed to drag yourself 
out of his affectionate grasp, as he followed you out of his 
room to the top of the stairs, and still held both your hands 
in his, and still had some last irrepressible epithet or 
inimitable phrase to add to the many already showered upon 
you; you disappeared glowing with the sense that, certainly, 
there was no talk like Liddon’s—no one quite so special and 
so Vitalizing. 

Here was his power in talk, and in writing. His intellect, 
as such, would never stir. You could anticipate, exactly, 
the position from which he would start. It never varied. 
He had won clear hold on the dogmatic expressions by 
which the Church of the Councils secured the Catholic 
belief in the Incarnation; and there he stood with unalter- 
able tenacity. Unelastic in his intellectual framework, he 
was eminently elastic in every other field of life—in sym- 
pathy, in imagination, in affection, in sensibility, in logical 
acuteness, in mental alertness, in modes of expression, in 
turns of feeling. Here, all was motion, rapidity, change. 

And yet, at the service of this unmoving creed was a brain, 
a heart, alive with infinite motion, abounding in rich variety, 
fertile, resourceful, quickening, expansive, vital. 

And, if we add to this a strong will, possessed of un- 
swerving courage, and utterly fearless of the world, we shall 
see that there was in him all the elements that constitute a 
great Director of Souls. For such a function he had just 
the right combination of gifts—rigid and decisive spiritual 
principles, applied to the details of life with all the 
pliability of a sympathetic imagination and of illuminative 
affection. 

Thus, in binding the earlier and later stages of the Church 
movement together—Liddon was, for the last twenty-five 
years, of incalculable importance to the Church. 

The bond held fast, however annoying and erratic we 
became. Never did I find him more buoyantly at ease, more 
brimming with confidential mirth and playful affection, than 
when I met him at Oxford on the Sunday before his final 


illness. 


> 


He was the most beautiful of friends. It is the loss of 
this that has taken so much sunlight from our days, and has 
made our daily life feel so beggared and so thin. Often and 
often in the years to come we shall turn, by happy habit, to 
feel it at hand, only to remember with a fresh touch of sad- 
ness that God has taken from us that presence that was so 
beautiful and so dear, 

“‘ All our days we shall go softlier, sadlier,” as those who 
are aware that a glory has gone from their life; yet as those 
who, from the very bottom of their hearts, give thanks to the 
Lord and Saviour who has him in good keeping, that it was 
once their honour and their joy to know and to love Henry 
Parry Liddon. 

BY MR. KEGAN PAUL. 

Mr. Kegan Paul writes on Canon Liddon in the 
Paternoster Review. Liddon, he says, was the one 
preacher in the last thirty years who fully, and for 
masses of men, represented the whole message of his 
party. Newman had the task of building up the Church 
of England as we see it to-day ; Liddon had the task of 
maintaining it. Mr. Kegan Paul, looking back over a 
friendship of over forty years, never remembers a single 
break, in spite of great and even fundamental diver- 
gencies. When Canon Liddon heard that Mr. Kegan 
Paul was likely to join the Roman Church, Canon 
Liddon said, ‘“‘I am very glad, God bless you;” not 
that Canon Liddon had any sympathy with Popish 
doctrines. Mr. Kegan Paul says :— 

Many years ago he sent me by post a little manual of 
prayers, the Celeste Palmetwm, used by him for years, which 
lies before me as I write, a very valued memorial of my friend. 
In the book itself, and in the index, all that he could not use, 
with which he did not agree, is carefully scored through. The 
whole of the ordinary prayers are left untouched, the Precepts 
of the Church, the Litany of the Sacred Name, Prayers for the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, Prayers for the Dead, Prayers for gaining 
Plenary Indulgences, Prayers beforeand after Confession, Devo- 
tions before the Blessed Sacrament; the “ Pange Lingua,” 
“ Ave Verum,” “ Adora Te,” ‘‘ Lauda Sion,” among the hymns; 
Salutations to the Five Wounds of Christ. But all Prayers to 
our Lady and the Saints, and invocations to the Angels, are 
omitted, even when these are thrown into thé less dogmatic 
form of hymns, as “ Alma Redemptoris,” “ Salve Regina,” and 
the like, all references to the Seven Dolours, or to the Angelus. 
In fact, on these points, he would not have gone so far as 
Keble’s ‘‘ Ave Maria, thou whose name, All but adoring love 
may claim.” 

ARCHDEACON POTT. 

Archdeacon Pott, in the New Review, speaking of 
Canon Liddon, says :— 

As a preacher, his influence has been unique in our time 
—more powerful, as I believe, even than that of the present 
Bishop of Peterborough or the late Bishop Wilberforce, not- 
withstanding the close logic of the former and the persuasive 
rhetoric of the latter; for Liddon combined the two. Pro- 
found and ever-increasing stores of learning, careful study 
and preparation, great power of language, a clear, 
distinct intonation, and withal that great force which 
earnest personal conviction brings with it, these seem 
to me to have been some of the elements of his 
strength. It has been said that his style was formed upon 
French rather than English models. ‘True, so far, that he 
held the great French preachers to have reached the highest 
pare of pulpit oratory. Bourdaloue was his ideal; but 
iddon was no copyist, either in matter or manner. 





















CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
FATHER LOCKHART’S REMINISCENCES. 


In the Paternoster Review, Father Lockhart, who was 
with Cardinal Newman at Littlemore at the crisis of his 
career, contributes a retrospect of fifty years. Speaking 
of Newman’s influence, Father Lockhart says :— 

For there was about him a spiritual power, an influence, or 
rather an effluence of soul, the force of moral greatness, 
which produced on some a feeling of awe in his presence. 
There was a tradition in my time at Oxford that once on 
market day, when the upper end of High Street, near Carfax 
Church, was much crowded with roughs, and the “ Town” 
and “Gown” element were apt to come into collision, 
Newman was walking past All Saints’ Church in the 
line of march of a furiously drunken butcher, who 
came up the street foul mouthed and _ blasphemous. 
When thcy were near together, Newman stood in his 
path; my informant, who was a “muscular Christian,” 
the stroke of his college boat, expecting violence, came 
close behind the butcher, and was just making ready to 
fell him, when he saw the man stop short. Newman was 
speaking to him. Very quietly, he said, ‘My friend, if you 
thought of the meaning of your words, you would not say 
them.” The savage was tamed on the spot; he touched his 
hat, turned round, and went back. Newman could do more 
by a few words than anyone living. ‘“ What did he say to 
you ?” was asked of one whs had been called up by Newman 
for some more or less serious matter. ‘I don’t know,” said 
the other, ‘‘ but he looked at me.” 

Here is Father Lockhart’s account of life at Little- 
more :— 

We spent our time at Littlemore in study, prayer, and 
fasting. We rose at midnight to recite the Breviary Office, 
consoling ourselves with the thought that we were united in 
prayer with united Christendom, and were using the very 
words used by the Saints of all ages. We fasted according 
to the practice recommended in Holy Scripture, and prac- 
tised in the most austere religious orders of Eastern and 
Western Christendom. We never broke our fast except on 
Sundays, and the Great Festivals, before twelve o’clock, and 
not until five o’clock in the Advent and Lenten seasons. 

We regularly practised confession, and went to Com- 
munion, I think, daily, at the village church. At dinner we 
met together, and after some spiritual reading at table, we 
njoyed conversation with Newman. He spoke freely on all 
Subjects that came up, but I think controversial topics were 
tacitly avoided. He was most scrupulous not to suggest 
doubts as to the position of the Church of England to those 
who had them not. Newman would never let us treat him as 
a superior, but placed himself on a perfect level with the 
youngest of us. I remember that he insisted on our never 
calling him Mr. Newman, according to the custom of Oxford 
when addressing fellows and tutors of colleges. He would 
have had us call him simply Newman. I do not think we ever 
ventured on this, though we dropped the Mr. and addressed 
Lim without any name. 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH. 


John Henry Newman, Mr. Goldwin Smith says in 
the Bystander, is now restored by death from the 
Cardinalate to humanity— 


_The example and influence of a life in which these were 
displayed are his contributions to the store of mankind. His 
intellect was rather keen and subtle than powerful and 
robust. He was well equipped both by nature and educa- 
tion for literature, devotional and general, but not so well 
equipped for the pursuit of truth. ‘Truth, indeed, in the 
strict sense of the term, he never pursued, though he 
earnestly strove to attain the best system for the salvation of 
souls. . . . From the spectacle of a gifted intellect and 
a fine nature thus perverted to the service of a reactionary 
chimera and prostrated before the Holy Coat of Treves, the 
moral to be drawn is that whatever doubts may beset us and 
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whatever storms of controversy may shake the world around 
us, our only hope is to remain firm in our allegiance to the 
truth. Whether weak man finds the truth cannot possibly 
signify to Omnipotence. The only thing which can possibl 
signify to Omnipotence, and which, if this is a moral world, 
does signify, is whether he seeks it. 


THE REV. CHARLES BULLOCK. 


In the Fireside Magazine the Rev. Charles Bullock 
says:— 

The lessons of Newman’s career are not difficult to read. 
It is worthy of note that his fame rests mainly upon what 
he was and didas a Protestant—or, at any rate, as a minister— 
almost, we might say, as an Evangelical minister— 
in a Protestant Church. Rome really eclipsed his career. 
He was only forty-four years of age, in the zenith of his 
powers and gifts; and he had always been a leader amongst 
men: but submission to Rome seemed to paralyse him. He 
was lost henceforth to the world in cloistered seclusion, 
instead of “ going about,” like the Divine Master, “ doing 
good.” The Record well says: ‘ What should have been a 
sort of new birth proved acollapse,andalmost an annihilation.” 
We believe he meant well throughout, but he indulged a 
vain dream which led him far astray. He looked on the 
Counterfeit of the true Church, which the Great Deceiver 
has devised, and he mistook it for the True Coin. He was 
unwillingly constrained to feel that his own Church makes no 
claim whatever to be the “ Body of Christ :” and then Rome 
deceived him by the vain pretension that she was that Body, 
and that the “ Voice of Christ” can only be heard through 
her. Had Newman turned to the Scriptures of Truth, and 
sought the teaching of the Divine Spirit, he would have 
found that the “ entrance of God’s Word giveth light :” and 
that the “One Church,” which is “ Christ’s Body,” is, as our 
Prayer Book tells us, “ the blessed company of all believing 
people.” 

A FATHER OF SOULS. 

In the Month a writer, signing himself H. J. C., writes 
of Newman as ‘‘a Father of Souls.” The process of a 
true conversion is not often without something of the 
shadow of the cross upon it, but in the case of the 
Cardinal it was a veritable birth-pang. 


It ‘was this that made him in the most true sense the 
father of many souls—he had passed through all their 
difficulties beforehand for them. It is certain that he 
had in an unexampled degree to fight the original 
battle of conversion alone for himself and then for 
others also, and I think it was the memory of the 
difficulties which had to be passed through, mental, moral, 
and social, which made him, as I believe, usually cautious in 
receiving converts, especially in cases where they might have 
great troubles to suffer in consequence of their conversion. 


A MONOGRAPH. 


The Editor of Merry England has shown a journalistic 
appreciation of the importance of Cardinal Newman’s 
death. He has converted Merry England, for October, 
into what he calls a Monograph, but which resembles a 
Pall Mall Gazette ‘ extra,” and is entirely devoted to an 
account of Cardinal Newman. He began by writing a 
history of the Cardinal’s habitations, intending to call 
the collection ‘‘ Newmaniana,” but before he finished, the 
story had grown into a monograph. It is copiously illus- 
trated with portraits and views, famous by their connec- 
tion with the great Anglican as well as those associated 
with the Roman Cardinal. There is also a facsimile of 
‘Lead Kindly Light,” a copy of which was given by 
Newman in his own handwriting to the Rev. Dr. Lee. 
Mr. Meynell’s Monograph, therefore, 1s the completest 
record yet made of the movements and surroundings of 
Cardinal Newman all his life long. As such it will have 


a permanent value. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF ROUMANI 

Hour for October there is an article 
that is very timely just now. It is that which describes 
the King and Queen of Roumania. We give the King’s 
portrait, by kind permission of the Editor of the Leisure 
Hour; the portrait of Carmen Sylva will be found on 


In the Leisure 


another page. 

Charles, now King of Roumania, is the second son of 
Prince Antony, Sigmaringen Hohenzollern. At the 
time M. Bratiano came to him with his offer he was at 
Coblenz, serving as captain in the First Regiment. of 
Dragoon Guards, where he was known as an ofticer of 
merit, and a 
shining example of 
conduct in public and private 
life. It was his twenty- 
seventh Jbirthday when M. 
Bratiano presented himself 
before him with his important 
offer. 

This was in 1866. The fine 
soldierly bearing, the per- 
sonal courage, the dark skin. 
beard of Prince 
Charles —- who, to 
say, though a Hohenzollern, 
fair 
subjects favourably, and so 
did the he at 
displayed in setting his realm 
in order. After three and a 
half years of struggles with 
great political difficulties 
struggles in which he was 


conspicuous 
gC “ vl 


QV, 


eyes, and 


strange 
not 


is impressed his 


energy once 


nobly — victorious Prince 
Charles set forth to woo, 
in order that the softer 


elements might also be in- 
troduced into his reign. 
Queen Elizabeth of Rou- 
mania has certainly proved 


the good genius of her 
country—so much so, in- 
deed, that her renown has THE KING 


almost swamped that of her 
husband. 

Born in 1843, a daughter of Prince Hennann of Wied 
aud his wife, a princess of Nassau (a couple of very 
superior intelligence), the little Elizabeth belonged to 
one of that innumerable class of petty German princes 
whose estates are often invisible. 

Not until she was seventeen did she make acquaintance 
with the great world. She then paid a visit of several 
months to the Court of Berlin. Rushing down the stairs, 
one day, with her usual impetuosity, she slipped, and would 
have fallen to the bottom, bad not a gentleman. who was 
ascending at the same moment, caught her in his arms. 
[It was a fall laden with unexpected consequences, for she 
had fallen into the arms of her future husband. But, as 
yet, she was not to rest in them for good. Not. till 
Getober, 1869, did he unexpectedly appear at the castle 
the Rhine, and remind Princess Elizabeth of tne 
desire once expressed to reign over Reamania. Thus. it 
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came about that one of Princess Elizabeth’s fairy tales 
assumed real shape. 

Four times over were the couple married— that is, 
according to the German civil code, according to the 
Lutheran (her) religion, according to the Roman Catholic 
(his), and according to the rites of the Greek Church, 
which is the creed of their kingdom. 

Arrived in her new home, the Princess at once threw 
herself with native ardour into all her new duties. She 
learned to read and write Roumanian, she made herself 
acquainted with the needs and requirements of the land, 
and soon saw that she had not been wrong, when, years 
ago, she had aspired after this throne as one which would 
give her a noble work to do. While keeping herself 
aloof from the entanglement of politics, the result of her 
endeavours was soon felt 
more beneficially than those of 
cannon or diplomatists. She 
founded schools, hospitals, 
soup kitchens, convalescent 
homes, cooking schools, and 
créches ; sheencouraged popu- 
lar lectures ; she inculeated 
respect for sanitary laws, 
most needful in an Eastern 
land ; she founded art gal- 
leries and art schools. 

In 1870, the Queen became 
a mother, and though her 
child was only a little girl, 
and hence of no value to the 
land as heir, she was none 


the less precious to her 
mother’s heart. In 1874, an 
epidemic of scarlet fever 


raged_ in Bucharest, and to 
this scourge the little princess 
fell a victim. True to her 
own doctrine, that ‘* In work 
—in great rich work—must 
be sought the comfort for all 
sorrows,” the Queen applied 
herself yet more strenuously 
to promote the welfare of 
her people. She now, too, 
first began to take up author- 
ship seriously asa profession. 
She poured out her woe in 
song. 

There stands to-day, in the 
public place of Bucharest, a 
tine monument representing 


ROUMANTA. 


the Queen in the act of 
giving a drink of water to a wounded soldier. This 
statue was subscribed for by the wives of the Roumanian 
army as an enduring testimonial of their love and 


vratitude for her whom the popular voice now christened 
‘the mother of the wounded.” 

The life led by the royal couple is one of constant hard 
work. In winter they live in Bucharest, in summer they 
retire to Sinaia, a health resort in the Carpathians. 

The Queen usually rises early—often as early as four 
and works until eight, the only hours in the course of the 
day when she can be, as she phrases it, ‘* woman and 
anthor :" the rest of the time she must be Queen. Both 
sovereigns have often to talk for twelve, or even fifteen, 
hours at a stretch, and from this cause the Quecn once 
temporarily lost her voice. When she and the King sit 
down to dinner they are sometimes so tired they cannot 
speak a word. 
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HOW TO REFORM OUR HOSPITALS. 
BY SIR MORELL MACKENZIE. 

A VERY interesting and suggestive paper appears in the 
Contemporary from the pen of Sir Morell Mackenzie on 
the Use and Abuse of Hospitals. Sir Morell Mackenzie 
passes in review the German, French and English systems 
of hospitals, and suggests the general adoption of a plan 
pased on the system that prevails at Manchester, and which 
has been accepted as fairly satisfactory by many of the 
most ardent reforming spirits in the medical profession :— 

All patients applying at a hospital for treatment are 
subjected to a preliminary interrogatory by the clerk as to 
their circumstances; they are then admitted to the out- 
patient room, where they are treated by the assistant 
physician or surgeon on duty, Strict inquiry is then made 
as to their fitness to receive gratuitous relief, and in a few 
daysthey are visited at their own homes byaninspector of the 
Provident Society. The “wage limit” is as follows :—For a 
single man or woman, 12s, a week; for a man and his wife, 
18s. a week, ls. 6d. extra per week being allowed for each 
child. If the family resources are found to exceed these 
limits, the hospital’s ticket is withdrawn, and the patient 
advised to join one of the provident dispensaries, of which 
there is a well-organised system at Manchester. Each 
hospital subscribes a small sum annualiy to the Provident 
Society to defray the cost of these inspections. Under this 
system it seems to be generally admitted by those who know the 
facts that there is very little abuse of hospital charity at Man- 
chester, The wage limit appears tomeatrifle low,and indeed it 
has recently been proposed to raise it to 15s. weekly for single 
persons, and 20s. fora married couple. Cases of accident, 
of course, always receive treatment at once, and no inquiry 
seems to be made about them by the Provident Society. 
If, however, such persons be found to be possessed 
of means, the hospital which gives relief should un- 
doubtedly have the first right to recover payments. The plan 


is undoubtedly a step in the right direction, but to make © 


it completely successful it is obvious that the system of 
provident dispensaries requires to be developed to a far larger 
extent than that at present existing in London. The provi- 
dent dispensary should be able to provide effective assistance, 
not only for the ordinary run of human ailments, but for 
special cases of ail kinds, and persons in a position to sub- 
scribe to a provident system, but who, through want of thrift, 
have not iaken the precaution to du so, should not be allowed 
to receive relief except at the Poor Law or pauper hospitals. 
Patients who make use of such institutions should forfeit for 
atime their political rights, that is to say, the right of voting 
for members cf Parliament, for seven years. Although | 
would not compel anybody to subscribe under the provident 
system, it. certainly seems right that those who do not make 
some sacrifice to insure medical attendance when they are ill 
should forfeit some privilege in return for the gratuitous 
reief which they receive. 

Sir Moreii observes that he would advocate no revolu- 
tionary arrangements, nor would he hand over the control 
of hospitals to the State. What he would do is thus 
des. sed :— 

The “‘entral Boay., on which all hospitals, asylums, and 

ablic dispensaries would be represented. would merely 
apc.vise the work of the hospitals as the General Medical 
founcil does the examinations of the various medical licensing 
yodies. Each hospital would preserve its administrative 
autonomy, but its accounts and other details of manage- 
‘aent <hovld be open te inspection. Moreover. accounts 
should be kept on a uniform system, instead of the 
present more or less intentional chaos, which prevents any 
proper comparison between different institutions in respect 
of economic efficiency. 

The Poor Law infirmarie: would remain as they are, 
except that visiting physicians and surgeons would be 
appointed as in the case of hospitals, and there would be 
resident and non-resident pupils. who should take an active 
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part in the work. As regards provident dispensaries the 
case is different. They should be better organised, and 
should be extended, so as to cover the whole area of London 
and other towns, and also of the rural districis. 

One necessary result of the unification of medical relief 
would be a better distribution of hospitals. 

At present there are in the metropolis no fewer than eleven 
fully-equipped schools of medicine, besides one for women 
only. This unnecessary multiplication of schools implies a 
grievous waste of teaching power, and consequent inferiority 
in the quality of the instruction given, that is all the more 
deplorable inasmuch as it could so easily be remedied. The 
cure is, in one word, unification. 

A necessary condition of the scheme of medical relief 
which has been suggested would be that all hospital appoint- 
ments should be thrown open to legally-qualified medic: 
practitioners, regardless of the source or nature of the 
diplomas. Napoleon’s motto, “La carriére ouverte an 
talents,” would be the fundamental principle of the ney 
arrangement. The dispensary appointments would be open 
to all the practitioners in any given district who cared to 
take them, and the dispensary would be the first rung of the 
ladder leading to the hospitals’ highest posts. 


MOSES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
OR, THE LAND LAW OF LEVITICUS. 

Tue Rev. George Anson Jackson writes a curious article 
in the New England Magazine for September, describing 
what he imagines would be the result of the adoption in 
Massachusetts of the land law of Leviticus. Masss 
chusetts contains about a million acres less agricultura 
area than Palestine; but as she only contains 450,00( 
families to the 600,000 families who went in with Joshua, 
each Massachusetts family, like each family in Israel, 
could receive a plot of eight and a half acres. Mr. 
Jackson supposes that in 1895 the Jubilants, as they 
are called—the advocates of the establishment of a 
year of Jubilee in America—will succeed in carrying a Bill 
which a year later is ratified by the three-fourths vot 
of the people. By this Bill Massachusetts decrees the 
resumption of her agricultural lands and their re- 
apportionment among all ner families, in estates which 
should be inalienable beyond fifty years from the year 
1900, in which year the apportionment is to begin. 

A commission is appointed by the governor to divide 
the land into 450,000 eight and a-half acre plots. Ina 
year’s time the division is finished. In July, 1900, the 
lots are drawn, the farmers receiving fuil value for 
their homestead improvements. In five years the system 
is completely established, and twice as many people 
are established on the land than are there in 1900. 
Among other results of this scheme, he remarks 
incidentally that there had not been a strike in the 
commonwealth for twenty years. The result of the 
Mosaic system he describes as follows :— 

Every acre of soil showed marks of careful and successful 
cultivation. The tillage lands, which were at least double in 
extent to those formerly seen, were bearing crops such as 
had once been produced only upon a few “fancy ” farms. 
The old pastures, half grown over with brakes and ferns and 
covered with stones, were no longer recognizable. Every 
acre of them had evidently been ploughed. The woodlands, 
which had formerly been left in a state of nature, now proved 
that forestry was esteemed an essential part of agriculture. 
Not a tract was passed that did not show a more careful 
cultivation than was given in the old days to orchards and 
shade-trees. 

The idea is an ingenious one, but the article-is neither 
so clear nor so interesting as it might have been. With 
a small, compact acreage, the farmers had been able to 
work their lands as they never could work them when 
their holdings averaged four and five times as much. 
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MR. MEREDITH’S NEW NOVEL. 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 


He would be a bold man who would attempt to 
summarize one of Mr. Meredith’s novels, even when the 
whole work of art lay fully revealed before him. He 
would be a fool who was to attempt such a task when 
the novelist is but in the first beginning of his revelation 
of the child of his imagination. All that I shall say there- 
fore, is, that in the Fortnightly Review for October, 
Mr. Meredith begins his new serial ‘‘One of Our 
Conquerors,” and makes such progress as is possible in 
six chapters. To show that the hand of the writer has 
not lost its cunning let the following extract suftice. 
Victor Radnor, the great City merchant in the opening 
chapter, crosses London Bridge. This is what he sees 
and what he thinks :— 

The scene,*however, had a sharp sparkle of attractiveness 
at the instant. Down went the twirling horizontal pillars 
of a strong tide from the arches of the bridge, breaking to 
wild water at a remove; and a reddish Northern cheek of 
curdling piping East, at shrilly puffs between the Tower and 
the Custom House, encountered it to whip and ridge the 
flood against descending tug and long tail of stern-ajerk 
empty barges; with a steamer slowly nosing round off the 
wharf-cranes preparing to swirl the screw; and half-bottom- 
upward-boats dancing harpooner beside their whale ; along 
an avenue, not fabulously golden, of the deputy masts of all 
nations, a wintry woodland, every rag aloft curling to 
volume; and here the spouts and the mounds of steam, and 
rolls of brown smoke there, variously undulated, curved to 
vanish ; cold blue sky ashift with the whirl and dash of a 
very Tartar cavalry of cloud overhead. 

Surely a scene pretending to sublimity ? 

Gazing along that grand highway of the voyaging forest, 
your London citizen of good estate has reproached his 
country’s poets for not pouring out, succinctly and melo- 
diously, his multitudinous larve of notions begotten by the 
scene. For there are times when he would pay to have them 
sung ; and he feels them big. 

But is the Jew of the usury gold becoming our despot-king 
of Commerce? 

In that case we do not ask our country’s poets to compose 
a single stanza of eulogy’s rhymes--far from it. Far to the 
contrary, we bic ourselves remember the sons of whom we are; 
instead of revelling in the fruits of Commerce; we shoot 
scornfully past those blazing bellied windows of the aromatic 
dinners, and beyond Thames, away to the fishermen’s deeps, 
Old England’s native element, where the strenuous ancestry 
of a race yet and ever manful at the stress of trial are heard 
around and aloft whistling us back to the splendid strain of 
muscle, and spray fringes cloud, and strong heart rides, the 
briny scoops and hillocks, and Death and Man are at the grip 
for the haul. 

There we find our nationality, our poetry, no Hebrew 
competing. 

We do: or there at least we left it. Whether to recover 
it when wanted, is not so certain. Humpy Hengist and 
and dumpty Horsa, quitting ledger and coronet, might recur 
to their sea bow-legs and red-stubble chins, might take to 
their tarpaulings again ; they might renew their manhood on 
the capture of cod ; headed by Harald and Hardiknut, they 
might roll surges to whelm a Dominant Jew clean gone to 
the fleshpots and effeminacy. They dispossess him of his 
greedy gettings. 

And how of the Law ? 

But the Law is always, and must ever be, the Law of the 
str nger. 

—Ay, but brain beats muscle, and what if the Jew 
should prove to have superior power of brain! A dreaded 
hypothesis! But we will try that: on our side, to back a 
native pugnacity, is morality, humanity, fraternity—nature’s 
rights, aha! and who withstands them? on his, a troop of 
mercenaries ! 
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—And that lands me in Red Republicism, a hop and a skip 
from Socialism! said Mr. Radnor, and chuckled ironically at 
the natural declivity he had come to. Still there was an 
idea in it. 


WHAT ARE THE IDEALS OF THE MASSES ? 
BY THE HON. REGINALD B. BRETT. 


THE answer to his question Mr. Brett seems to think 
lies in the chapter on the snakes of Ireland. The masses 
have no ideals. There is no doubt a great deal of truth 
in what Mr. Brett says, the mass of mankind in every 
age is always little given to ideals. But when Mr. 
Brett says :— 

At present individual effort, among the masses, is limited 
to some simple domestic aim. A man wishes to improve his 
own position, or that of his family. Any idea of sacrifice on 
behalf of a cause, worldly or unworldly, is beyond his imagi- 
nation, 
he errs, not knowing the fact. There is more genuine 
practical sacrifice on behalf of altruistic causes among 
the masses of the poor than among the rich. In proof 
whercof, take the simple test of the giving of money 
to benefit other people. If Mr. Brett were to con- 
duct a mission, or run a night school, or do almost 
anything that brought him right down into the homes 
and lives of the masses, he would find how mistaken 
he is in saying that ‘‘any idea of sacrifice ine behalf 
of a cause, worldly or unworldly, is beyond the imagina- 
tion of the masses.” No doubt Mr. Brett adds that this 
is ‘‘true of the vast majority of cases”; but as it is 
always true of the vast majority of the classes, his remark 
has no point in it, unless it means that the masses of 
labouring men and women are less altruistic than the 
higher and middle class. And that Mr. Brett will yet 
discover for himself is not true. 

No doubt the lofty political ideal, which at times 
animates nations, is not conspicuous just now. The 
speakers at the Trades Congress lacked idealism. So far 
as our political leaders are concerned, Mr. Brett has 
indeed cause for despair. 

But where are the professed leaders of the people (other than 
Mr. Morley)? What are they waiting for? It isnot, as many 
of them seem to think, a question of what the majority of the 
working classes want. The question is whether what the 
working classes want is really for their good. ‘The 
working classes are eminently reasonable. The masses to-day 
await the teaching of experienced and honest statesmanship 
on the unsettled questions to which they have recently 
awakened. 

Mr. Brett sees only one ideal glimmering dimly 
through the gloom, finding it for the moment in Mr. 
Carnegie’s speech at Dundee :— 

His references to universal brotherhood, to a federation of 
the world, accelerated by the spread of the English-speaking 
race, seemed to move the pulse of his hearers. Perhaps on 
the lines of the “ International,” some creed of “ Pax Britan- 
nica” might seem to the English people worth all per- 
sonal sacrifices. The only common denominator between 
England and the wider England beyond the ocean 
is that of Labour. If ever a girdle is to be woven 
round our England and Australasia and Africania and the 
lost America, it will be by the hands of the working classes. 
Princes and peers and plutocrats, however willing, are power- 
less here. Though they have speech in common, the blood 
is not theirs. The common people of England, as they are 
sometimes called, may possibly federate the English race. 
That is an ideal before which all efforts of their predecessors 
with ruling attributes sink into insignificance. Itis an ideal 
worthy of the dream of a great ruling class, the mightiest of 
all ruling classes, an educated, self-governing people. 




















HOW SCIENCE SUPPORTS SCRIPTURE. 
BY MR. GLADSTONE. 


Tue latest of Mr. Gladstone’s papers in Good Words is, 
in many respects, the most interesting. It is entitled 
“Recent Corroborations of Scripture,” and will hardly 
fail to provoke a lively controversy from which, perhaps, 
Professor Huxley may tind himself unable to abstain. 
Mr. Gladstone, it must be admitted, trails the tail of his 
coat before the unbeliever in a fashion which is hardly 
calculated to conduce to the maintenance of peace. 
Abandoning the defensive position taken up by many, 
Mr. Gladstone boldly maintains that modern science 
is a great reinforcement to the belief in inspiration ; 
in short, that science is to religion what the Prussians 
were to Wellington when Blucher came up, in the nick 
of time, at the battle of Waterloo. This he lays 
down with the utmost audacity, and defends with his 
customary amplitude of argument. To begin with, he 
incidentally points out that the doctrine of evolution, 
which holds that the vast and diversified scheme of 
organic life has been developed from a few simple types, 
or probably from one, would enlarge and confirm the 
great argument of design. Then again, original sin is set 
upon its feet by the doctrine of heredity. Orginal sin, 
or as he calls it, “ birth sin,” is simply recognition of the 
hereditary disorder and degeneracy of our nature. Leaving 
these general principles, Mr. Gladstone proceeds to point 
out how science, in these latter days, has confirmed the 
story of creation, the story of the flood, the story of the 
dispersion, and the account of the journey through the 
wilderness of Sinai. The story of the creation, Mr. 
Gladstone maintains, is established first by natural, and 
then by historical, science. Without preterhuman aid, or 
what we call divine revelation, he believes that it was im- 
possible for the Mosaic writer to have written an outline of 
the history of the planet which agrees so closely with the 
series of geological conclusions at which modern science 
has arrived, and he believes that it is not improbable that 
astronomy will confirm the earlier portion of the chapter 
as geology has confirmed the latter. Even if this antici- 
pation is not fulfilled, Mr. Gladstone holds that he is 
justified in regarding natural science as rendering a new 
and enormous service to the great cause of belief in the un- 
seen underpinning of the structure of divine revelation in 
the book of Genesis, by a new and solid pillar built up on a 
foundation of its own from beneath. The confirmation 
of historical science is supplied by the discovery of the 
Babylonian version of creation, an account which omits 
that evident intention of series and orderly development 
or evolution which is so wonderfully a feature in the 
Mosaic narrative. Genesis gives a narrative of regular 
structure, orderly and progressive ; the Chaldean tablets 
give one which is dark and confused. Mr. Gladstone 
then tells the story of the Flood as it is told in the 
Babylonian tablets. Comparing the two narratives, Mr. 
Gladstone thinks that the Bible story, more sparing in 
its details, but far broader and more direct in the terrible 
lesson it conveys, may reasonably be judged to have come 
down, with the smallest amount of variation, from the 


original, 
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When Mr. Gladstone comes to deal with Professor 
Huxley’s contemptuous dismissal of the deluge from the 
point of view of science, he confines himself to little more 
than an observation that other votaries of science hold 
quite a different opinion. Sir W. Dawson, Mr. Howorth (!) 
and the Duke of Argyll, all of whom Mr. Gladstone 
thinks are surely to be considered as ‘serious scientific 
inquirers.” He also insists that the historical evidenceasto 
the occurrence of some great cataclysm in the shape of a 
deluge is so thoroughly established, on the basis of 
universal tradition, that it can hardly be treated as an 
open question. Mr. Gladstone then proceeds to deal 
with the dispersion. He maintains that this singular, 
and, so to speak, exposed tradition has received, in the 
most fundamental and vital points, from the researches 
of historical and natural science, striking and con- 
clusive confirmation. Philology has resolved human 
languages into the very three-fold division which Genesis 
anticipates and requires. Philology has not asserted, as the 
Bible does, that the language of mankind was originally 
one ; but Mr. Gladstone quotes Max Miiller to justify 
his expectation that on this point also science may play 
the part of the Prussians at Waterloo. Mr. Gladstone’s 
last point is that the result of the survey of the Sinaitic 
peninsula by officers of the British Ordnance was that 
the instruments of modern science showed such complete 
coincidence with the actual features of the country, as 
described in the Mosaic narrative, as to prove it to be a 
contemporary record of the events to which it relates. 

The article is one which will form the material for 
many a sermon in the Old World and the New. Many a 
hard-worked clergyman might do worse than read it from 
his pulpit in extenso, instead of belabouring his brains 
to produce a more or less imperfect version of Mr. 
Gladstone’s article. 


ENGLISH GIFTS TO INDIAN CHILDREN. 


In the Girl’s Own Paper Miss Manning, 35, Blomtield 
Road, Maida Hill, London, W., reports that her appeal 
for Christmas cards and toys for the Indian school- 
children has this year been very kindly and widely 
responded to. The parcels began to arrive in December, 
and during the next three or four months she was rejoiced 
to receive many through the postman, one after another, 
some large, some small—all welcome. In one parcel all the 
cards were very neatly mounted upon colouredcalico. Some 
good scrap-books, which are sure to prove interesting, 
have been sent, and various small toys and other pretty 
presents. 

Miss Manning says: Mrs. Brander tells me that she 
cannot have too many cards, and that there is a perpetual 
and increasing demand for them. It must be remem- 
bered that she has to inspect schools containing 31,000 
girls. Besides, there is now a second inspectress for 
the other half of the Presidency—Miss Carr, who is also 
very glad to have cards to distribute as rewards. And 
then, it is not only in Southern India that they are 
valued, but at Calcutta, Bombay, Poona, and Lahore. 

Mrs. Brander is soon coming to London and Scotland 
for a year’s holiday. During her absence Miss Govin- 
darajulu, her deputy, will act for her. I know that this 
lady will be anxious to have packets of cards, for she 
told me that not only the girls, but the boys too, are 
eager for them. If only the readers of the Girl’s Own 
Paper could see the young, graceful, and affectionate 
scholars with their own eyes, I am certain that they 
would more and more readily feel and show an interest 
in them. 
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POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 


ENGLAND IN 1890. 


Mr. AvuBREY DE VERE, in tne Puterioster Review, 
contributes a somewhat melancholy sonnet concerning 


England in the year 1890 :— 


True love is tragic love: that love, alas! 

That yoke of love, thy best, my country, bear, 
Contrasting things that are with things that were ; 
That patriot faith, once thine, with dreams that pass. 
Thy name is Babel: warring clique and class 
Devour thee ; social sects thy vitals tear :— 

Where is thy moral unity ? O where 

That life which organized of old the mass 

Of all thy powers and interests? Life makes one: 
That bond dissolved, the nation perisheth : 

Beware of selfishness ; its chill is death : 

Beware of faction; soon its race is run: 

Ask, as I ask ’mid many a fierce debate, 

Love they their Mother who their Brethren hate ? 


MR. SWINBURNE'S LATEST. 


In the English Illustrated Magazine, Mr. Swinburne 
publishes a long poem which he calls an ‘‘ Autumn 
Vision.”” As some musicians compose songs without 
words, Mr. Swinburne revels in words without sense. 
The most intelligible stanzas are those at the close :— 


Faith. haggard as Fear that had borne her, and dark as the 
sire that begat her, Despair, 

Held rule on the soul of the world and the song of its sad- 
dening through ages that were ; 

Dim centuries that darkened and brightened and darkened 
again, and the soul of their song 

Was great as their grief. and sublime as their suffering, and 
strong as their sorrows were strong. 

It knew not, it saw not, but shadows triune, and evoked by 
the strength of their spell 

Dark hell, and the mountain of anguish, and heaven that was 
hollower and harder than hell. 

These are not: the womb of the darkness that bare them 
rejects them, and knows them no more : 

Thought, fettered in misery and iron, revives in the light that 
it lived in of yore. 

For the soul that is wisdom and freedom, the spirit of Eng- 
land redeemed from her past, 

Speaks life through the lips of the master and lord of her 
children, the first and the last. 

Thought, touched by his hand and redeemed by his breath, 
sees, hears, and accepts from above 

The limitless lightnings of vision and passion, the measure- 
less music of love. 


SCHILLER, BY SIR THEODORE MARTIN. 

Sir Theodore Martin, in Blackwood, essays the difficult 
task of translating Schiller’s ‘‘ Invincible Armada.” The 
last verse will afford a sample of his success. 


God, the Almighty, from on high looked down. 
Saw thy foe’s haughty lion banners wave, 
Saw gape for thee a sure and ruthless grave; 

‘“‘ Shall, then,” He said, “ my Albion be o’erthrown, 

My brood of heroes be discomfited ? 

The one last bulwark ’gainst oppression be 
Razed to the dust, and trembling Europe see 
The strong arm paralysed which tyrants dread ? 
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Never shall Freedom’s Paradise,” He cried, 
“The shield of human worth, be left forlorn!” 
God, the Almighty, blew, and far and wide 
The Armada dritted, by wild tempests torn ! 


POOR PEOPLE’S BY HON. RODEN NOEL. 


In the October number of IJgdrasil the Hon. Roden 
Noel publishes a long poem, entitled ‘ Poor People’s 
Christmas.” It is a powerful treatment of the contrast 
between the death-bed of starving women in the slums 
and the joy-bells of Christmas. Then the poem goes on 
to tell how Christ came to the bedside of the dying. 


CHRISTMAS, 


A common workman seemed the Lord, 
Standing by the poor bedside ; 

Yet she knew He was the Word, 

That Jesus who was crucified, 

And poured contempt on human pride. 
Pale and suffering His air, 

From sympathy with our despair. 
Around His heart like snakes lie curled 
The sins and sorrows of the world ; 
But the full orb of light behind 
Unmufiled, would strike mortals blind. 
Bad men slunk dwindled and abasned 
When from His eyes the sunbeam flashed. 
“My servants fashion even now 
Justice for the commonweal ; 

From toilers with the hand, the brow. 
Idle men no more may steal. 

My servants seek ; I whisper how 
They may find the remedy. 

Save My little ones who cry: 

For I am poor Myself, you know ; 

The poor are Mine, and I will heal !— 
Already dawns millennium ; 

Soon My holy reign will come.” 


TO THE NIGHT. 


In the Trish Monthly there is the following hymn 
‘*To the Night,” from the pen of M. Hilaire Belloc. 


Most holy night, that still dost keep 
The keys of all the doors of sleep, 
To me, when my tired eyelids close, 
: Give thou repose. 
And bid the drowsy songs of them 
That chant the dead day’s requiem, 
Make in my ears, who wakefu! lie, 
, Softly lullaby. 


Bid them that guard the hornéd moon 

By my bedside their memories croon ; 

So shall I have strange dreams and blest 
In my brief rest. 


Fold thy great wings about my face, 

Hide day-dawn from my resting place, 

And cheat me with thy false delight, 
Most holy Night. 


Miss Christine G. Rossetti writes in Atalanta a pretty 
little poem entitled, ‘‘Yea, I have a goodly heritage.” 
There are only three verses. The last is as follows :— 


But if my lot be sand, where nothing grows !— 
Nay, who hath said it? Tune a thankful psalm: 

For though thy desert bloom not as the rose, 

It yet can rear thy palm. 
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MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
FROM SEVERAL POINTS OF VIEW. 


Mr. Howe ts, in Harper’s, touches airily upon the 
hero of the Kipling boom in his ‘‘ Editor’s Study.” This 
is his description of the genesis of Mr. Kipling’s popu- 
larity :— 

It is a pathetic fact that with such artistic and important 
books within our reach, the great mass of us prefer to read the 
Rider Haggards and Rudyard Kiplings of the day, but it 
cannot be denied. Of these two the new fad is better than 
the old fad; but he seems a fad all the same: the whim 
ot effete Philistinism (which now seems the esthetic 
condition of the English), conscious of the dry-rot 
of its conventionality, and casting about for cure in 
anything that is wild and strange and unlike itself. 
Some qualities in Mr. Kipling’s tales promise a future 
for him; but there is little in the knowingness and swagger 
of his performance that is not to be deplored with many 
tears; it is really so far away from the thing that ought to 
be. The thing that ought to be will be vainly asked, how- 
ever, of the English of Smaller Britain, or of any part 
of the English race which her bad taste can deprave. 
With one of Mr. Kipling’s jaunty, hat-cocked-on-one- 
side, wink-tipping sketches, he will find the difference 
between painting and printing in colours. Or, perhaps he 
will not ; it depends very much upon what sort of reader he 
is. But it is certain that his preference will class and define 
him, and that if he should prefer the Kipling sketches, he 
had better get some sackcloth and ashes and put them on, 
for he may be sure that his taste is defective. The conviction 
need not lastingly affect his spirits ; bad taste is a bad thing, 
but it is not sinful.” 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne, in Lippincott, is quite of another 
way of thinking. He surrenders himself entirely to the 
charm of Mr. Kipling, and devotes four pages to de- 
scribing him as the new Cresar. He says :—- 

If Mr Kipling recalls anyone, it is Bret Harte; there is a 
similar self-possession and sagacity in the style; he is never 
ernde; he has the literary touch; whatever he writes 
becomes literature through his manner of putting it. He is 
manly and masculine, and consequently has an intense 
appreciation of the feminine in nature: he never touches 
a woman but we feel the thrill of sex. Thomas Hardy has 
the same faculty in this regard; but Mr. Kipling here 
surpasses Bret Harte, who seems not to like women, or not 
to respect them, and has contributed no lovable or respect- 
able woman to literature. Mr. Kipling has been brought up 
in the best society, which is better (for a writer) than to 
get into itafter being brought up. He has also been brought 
up in, or born in, a literary atmosphere; I must return to 
this ; he is a born writer; he knows just how a story must be 
told; just what not to say; just how to say what is said. He 
is as easy and conversational as a man lounging among 
friends in his own smoking-room; but he never makes a 
mistake of tact, his voice never rings false, he has more self- 
control than his reader. He has a great imagination, of the 
least common sort; say, as different as possible from Mr. 
Haggard’s. It is so quiet and true that its power is concealed ; 
we think all the time that we are reading about real people. 


The writer of a satirical paper in the Cornhill, entitled 
“The Sincerest Form of Flattery,” thus explains Mr. 

ipling’s vogue :-— 

You have read English books, and you must have seen that 
written English is not like spoken English. When we speak, 
for instance—to take quite a minor point—we often puta 
full stop before the relative clauses, adding them as an after- 
thought. But when we write we only putacomma. The 
author of “ Plain Tales from the Hills ” saw this, and acted on 
the principle. He punctuated his writing as he did his speaking ; 
and used more full stops than any man before him. Which was 
genius. Secondly, the public want tobemystified. They like 
references to things of which they have never heard. They 
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read the sporting papers for that reason. So this man wrote 
Anglo-Indian life, and put very little explanation into it. 
It was all local colour. Do you suppose the average 
cockney knows what “P. W. D.” accounts are? Of course 
he doesn’t. But he likes to be treated as if he did. 
The author noted this point. And that also shows 
genius. Thirdly, the public do not like the good man, nor 
do they like the bad man. ‘They like the man-who-has 
some-good-in-him-after-all. ‘I am cynical,” says our author, 
“and desperately worldly, and somewhat happy-go-lucky, 
yet I, the same man, am interested in children. Witness 
my story of Tods and my great goodness to Muhammed 
Din. With all my cynicism I have a kind heart. Was 
I not kind even unto Jellaludin? I am the man-who-has- 
some-good-in-him-after-all.”. Love me! Genius again. 
Fourthly, take the subject-matter—soldiers, horses, and flirts. 
Of these three the public never weary. It may not have 
been genius to have seen that. And the public like catch- 
words. I knew a girl once who did the serio-comic business 
at the .... but that is another story. To recognize the 
beauty of catch-words may not be genius either. But it és 
genius tosay more than you know, and to seem to know 
more than you say—to be young and to seem 
old. There are people who are connected with the 
Government of India who are so high that no one knows 
anything about them except themselves, and their own 
knowledge is very superficial. Is our author afraid? Not a 
bit. He speaks of them with freedom but with vagueness. 
He says Up Above. And the public admire the freedom, 
and never notice the vagueness. Bless the dear public! 


THE BAD MANNERS OF SOME WOMEN. 
A COMPLAINT FROM A MAN. 


Mr. Oscar Fay Apams, in the North American Review, 
writes two pages which will probably create more dis- 
cussion than all the rest of the contents of the Review. 
Mr. Adams roundly declares that while others may believe 
that woman supplies the restraining, softening influence at 
work in human society, he is convinced that woman, so 
far from being the refiner of manners, is disgracefully 
inconsiderate, superlatively selfish, and exasperatingly 
insolent. The rudeness of women in their intercourse 
with the world at large is such that he maintains that it 
would not remain in force among men in their intercourse 
with each other for one half hour. It shows itself in many 
ways, some of which he ventures to describe. Women in 
their relations with men presume upon the privileges of 
their sex ; they are spiteful exceedingly in their dealing 
with each other. His summing up of the whole matter is 
under the following heads :— 


First—The indifference with which a woman will contem- 
plate the fact that the convenience of others has been 
sacrificed to her caprice. Very observable in young women. 

Second—The needless delay a woman often causes in 
making her appearance when visitors have called upon her. 
Most commonly noticed among women who are no longer 
classed as girls. 

Third—The unwillingness of a woman to wait for another 
to finish speaking before beginning to speak herself. 
Characteristic of nearly all women. 

Fourth—Woman’s failure to recognize the importance of 
an engagement. Most noticeable among women who have 
the fewest social duties. 

What I do insist upon, however, is this: that in public the 
average woman shows an inconsiderateness, a disregard for 
the ordinary courtesies of existence (which amounts some- 
times to positive insolence), to a degree which is not any- 
where nearly approached by the average man. 


Mr. Adams concludes his article by a hope that ‘‘a 
little healthy discussion may bring about a reformation in 
the public manners of our sister woman.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN LAW OF MARRIAGE. 
BY COUNT TOLSTOI. 


In the Fortnightly Review, Count Tolstoi begins a short 
story of early Christian times, entitled ‘* Work while ye 
have the Light.” Its object is to illustrate and enforce 
the Couit’s reading of the teachings of Christ by pre- 
senting the reader with the picture of an early Christian 
community, where the Tolstoian principles are in full 
operation. The concluding pages of this first instalment 
are devoted to an exposition of the Christian law of 
marriage. Pamphilius, a Christian, thus discourses to a 
heathen friend concerning the difference between Chris- 
tian and Pagan love : 





PAGAN VERSUS CHRISTIAN LOVE. 


Marriage is not only not forbidden by our laws, but is 
directly encouraged by our elders who are learned in the law. 
The main difference between your marriage and ours consists in 
the fact that vur women and we, instead of leaving no means 
untried to dress finely and beautify ourselves for the purpose 
of kindling carnal desires in the hearts of those who look 
upon us, direct our efforts to the stifling of all such feelings, 
so that the sentiment of love among us, as among brothers 
and sisters, should be strong enough to outweigh the feeling 
of lust for one woman, to which you give the name of love. 

With you carnal lust, under the name of beauty, love, 
service of the goddess Venus, is deliberately provoked and 
maintained ; whereas with us, on the contrary, it is avoided, 
not because we hold it to be an evil in itself (nothing that 
God has created is evil)—indeed, we esteem it a positive good ; 
but because it can, and does become an evil, a temptation, as 
we term it, when not confined to its proper place. Now we 
strain every nerve to avoid this. 


THE BASIS OF TRUE MARRIAGE, 


With a Christian, purely personal considerations occupy a 
secondary instead of the foremost place. His one absorbing 
care is to see that he does not by his marriage run counter to 
the will of God. This opposition consists in the fact that 
what a man loves in a woman is not a fellow-creature but the 
personal enjoyment which his union with her will bring him ; 
and for the purpose of obtaining this pleasure he contracts 
marriage. A Christian marriage is not possible unless a man 
is inspired by love for his fellow-creature, and the person 
whom he takes for his partner must in the first place be the 
object of this brotherly affection of man for his fellow-man. 
Only on this basis is it possible to establish a wise Christian 
family life. I do not suggest that Christian marriage does 
not admit exclusive love for one woman; on the contrary, it 
is jndicious and holy only when such love is one of its ele- 
ments. But it is perfectly obvious to me that every marriage, 
wherever and whenever contracted, at the root of which lies 
mere personal enjoyment, cannot but prove an abundant source 
of discord. 


NEVER MARRY IF IT PAINS ANYONE. 


In our community we not only never think of the personal 
enjoyment of beauty, but we sedulously avoid everything 
likely to act as a temptation thereto, every art and seduction 
which the Pagan world has raised almost to the dignity of 
apotheosis. We fix our thoughts upon the obligation 
we are under to reverence and love our neighbour, 
comprising in this term all men, whether they happen to be 
of unsurpassing beauty or of repulsive ugliness. We do 
our best to educate that sentiment, and this is why with us 
love for our fellow-men gets the upper hand over the seduc- 
tions of beauty and conquers them, thus removing all pretext 
for quarrels and feuds that have their source in the relations 
of the sexes. A Christian contracts marriage only when his 
union with the woman, between whom and himself there is 
a bond of mutual affection, causes pain to no one. Cyril 
goes so far as to say that a Christian will not even feel an 
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iittachment for a woman, unless he knows that his marriage 
with her will not cause a feeling of pain to anyone. 


BE ‘‘ BROTHERLY, SISTERLY.” 


It is in his power to avoid arousing them, to arrest their de- 
velopment. ‘Take as a case in point the relations of brothers to 
their sisters. A sister, how beautiful soever she may be, is 
never conceived of as an object of passion by her brother, and 
so the coarse animal feelings are not awakened. They might 
be aroused, however,if the man discovered that his supposed 
sister was no relation of his; but even then the sentiment in 
question would be feeble, easily amenable to reason, and it 
would cost the man but little effort to curb or wholly 
repress it. The reason why the coarse carnal sentiment 
would be weak is because there would lie at its root 
the formerly dominant feeling of brotherly love. Why 
do you persist in doubting that it is possible and even 
easy to evoke and educate in man exactly such a senti- 
ment towards all women as is actually entertained by 
men towards their sisters and to cause the feeling of con- 
jugal love to flourish on this basis? As a young man will 
not allow himself to experience anything like desire for the 
young girl whom he looked upon as his sister, until he is 
perfectly satisfied that she is not his sister, so a Christian 
refuses to entertain a similar feeling for any woman what- 
ever until he knows that such love for her on his part would 
cause no one pain or displeasure.” 


SELF-SACRIFICE IN LOVE. 


“ But how if two men fall in love with the same girl?” 

“One of them will sacrifice his sentiment for the happi- 
ness of the other.” : 

“Well, but suppose she herself loves one of them ?” 

“Then he whom she loves least will sacrifice his love for 
her happiness.” 

‘‘ But if she loves the two and both insist on sacrificing 
their love, she will not marry either, I take it ?” 

“In a case of that kind, the elders would weigh the matter 
well and advise the parties to take a course that would result 
in the greatest amount of happiness for all concerned, 
combined with the greatest amount of love.” 


SCENE OF THE REVOLUTION IN SWITZERLAND. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND WOMAN’S LOVE. 
COLONEL INGERSOLL ON COUNT TOLSTOI,. 

CoLtonEL INGERSOLL’s paper; in the North American 
Review for September,*on Count Tolstoi and the 
“Kreutzer Sonata” is eloquent, but is as usual dis- 
figured by the Colonel’s intense prejudice against the 
Christian creed. So completely does this sway him that 
he even imputes to Count Tolstoi doctrines against which 
the Count has always vigorously protested. It would be 
dificult to misdescribe Count Tolstoi’s opinions more 
than Colonel Ingersoll has done in the sentence in which 
hé says Count Tolstoi says it is better to love the 
invisible phantoms of the skies than the children upon 
our knees—in other words, that it is far better to love 
a heaven somewhere else than to make one here. 
Count Tolstoi’s appreciation of the phantoms of the 
skies is almost exactly akin to that of Matthew Arnold’s. 
He does not certainly trouble his head about angels or 
spiritual existences, nor could I quite make out when I 
discussed the matter with him at Yasnia Poliana whether 
he even believed that there was such a thing as a heaven 
hereafter. But Colonel Ingersoll is so determined to see 
in Christianity the entire subordination of this world to 
that which is to come, that he even imputes it to those 
who are almost as far removed as himself from the old 
theology of the Fathers. 

He is more at home in his criticism of the ‘‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata.” He says :— 

Count Tolstoi, in ‘ ‘The Kreutzer Sonata,” has drawn, with 
a free hand, one of the vilest and basest of men for his hero. 
He is suspicious, jealous, cruel, infamous. The wife is infi- 
nitely too good for such a wild unreasoning beast, and yet the 
writer of this insane story seems to justify the assassin. If 
this is a true picture of wedded life in Russia, no wonder 
that Count Tolstoi looks forward with pleasure to the 
extinction of the human race. 

But is it not somewhat presumptuous to say that the 
author of ‘‘ Anna Karenina” seems to be ‘‘a stranger to 
the heart of woman”? Less exception can be taken to 
the following passage :— 

The one thing constant, the one peak that rises above all 
clouds, the one window in which the light forever burns, the 
one star that darkness cannot quench, is woman’s love. This 
one fact justifies the existence and the perpetuation of the 
human race. Again I say that women are better than men ; 
their hearts are more unreservedly given; in the web of their 
lives sorrow is inextricably woven with the greatest joys; 
self-sacrifice is a part of their nature, and at the behest of 
love and maternity they walk willingly and joyously down to 
the very gates of death. Is there nothing in this to excite 
the admiration, the adoration, of a modern reformer? Are 
the monk and nun superior to the father and mother? The 
author of “‘ The Kreutzer Sonata” is unconsciously the enemy 
of mankind. He is filled with what might be called a merci- 
less pity, a sympathy almost malicious. Had he lived a few 
centuries ago, he might have founded a religion; but the 
most he can now do is, perhaps, to create the necessity for 
another asylum. 

It is, however, unjust to represent Count Tolstoi as 
teaching that the husband can by force compel his wife 
tolove and obey him. Equally false is it to say that he 
would establish slavery in every house, make every 
husband a tyrant, and every wife a trembling slave. This 
may be the destruction of the family, the abolition of 
the home, the crucifixion of love, as Colonel M. Ingersoll 
says, but it is not Count Tolstoi’s doctrine. Colonel 
Ingersoll says :— 

Although I disagree with nearly every sentence in this 
book, regard the story as brutal and absurd, the view of life 
presented as cruel, vile, and false, yet I recognize the right 
of Count Tolstoi to express his opinions on all subjects, and 
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the right of men and women of America to read for then:- 
selves. 

And therefore he protests against its seizure by the Post 
Office in the mails. 

The following is the somewhat dithyrambic perora- 
tion :— 

Love, human love, love of men and women, love of 
mothers, fathers, and babes, is the perpetual and beneficent 
force. Not the love of phantoms, the love that builds 
cathedrals and dungeons, that trembles and prays, that 
kneels and curses; but the real love, the love that felled the 
forests, navigated the seas, subdued the earth, explored 
continents, built countless homes, and founded nations—the 
love that kindled the creative flame and wrought - the 
miracles of art, that gave us all there is of music, from the 
cradle-song that gives to infancy its smiling sleep to the 
great symphony that bears the soul away with wings of fire 
—the real love, mother of every virtue and of every joy. 

By an odd coincidence, the article immediately pre- 
ceding Colonel Ingersoll’s is Gail Hamilton’s paper on 
the ‘‘ Women of the Karly Roman Empire,” the point of 
which is that it was just the faith which Colonel 
Ingersoll denounces as ‘‘ the love of phantoms, the love 
that builds cathedrals, that trembles and prays,” 
which transformed the relations of the sexes, and 
made possible that ideal love about which he waxes 
so eloquent. Gail Hamilton, after describing the 
domestic life of the women at the court of Augustus, 
contrasts them with the leading women of our day as 
follows :— 

For the Livias and the Julias and the Octavias of the Pala- 
tine, Christianity shows us the beautiful, devout, and pure 
Margherita of the Quirinal, the Victorias and Augustas, the 
Christines, the Dagmars, the Alexandras of Gaul and Goth 
and Vandal—-women of spotless characters, whose marriage 
vows are not only inviolate but inviolable. The pagan world 
wrought its best, gave us the women of Rome's Golden Age, 
and perished. Christianity has not yet wrought its best, is 
ever mounting upward, but already in place and power a pure 
womanhood sits enthroned. 


AMERICAN BEAUTIES IN ENGLAND. 

THe extent to which the American competition is 
telling inthe marriage market may be seen by Mr. Leslie 
Baker’s article in the Cosmopolitan for September on 
‘Transplanted American Beauty.” It is true that some 
of the ladies are not particularly beautiful, but the article, 
which is copiously illustrated with many portraits, is a 
contribution to the Court-guide of Americans in Europe 
which will soon have to be published as an indispensable 
addition to the familiar Debrett’s and Burke’s. The 
portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Carington forms the frontis- 
piece. The other ladies who are selected for description 
and portraiture are the Duchess of Manchester, Lady 
Randolph Churchill, Lady Paget, Mrs. Moreton Frewen, 
Mrs. Jack Leslie, the Duchess of Marlborough, Mrs. 
Naylor-Leyland, Baroness Von Oppenheim, Lady Hes- 
keth, Mrs. Charles Lawrence, and Mrs. Parkinson Sharp. 
The writer says that one thing is quite certain, namely, 
that no American girl who is married into European 
society wishes to return home to the stay-at-home life of 
American women. Mr. Baker says :— 

The chief desire of the American girl who wishes to marry 
a foreigner is to wéd in England. Although many difficulties 
have beset their paths, with few exceptions the Anglo- 
American matches have been most happy ones. Indeed 
just now it seems to be a woman’s crown of glory, in England 
at least, that she is Amercan-born. Until Mrs. Louis 
Hamersley married the Duke of Marlborough, no great 
fortune had gone from this country into England, and it is 
safe to say that nine out of ten marriages there were love 
matches. 
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DOWN WITH THE BILLSTICKER ! 


A PITEOUS CRY FROM A LOVER OF BEAUTY. 


Mr. Ricuarpson Evans, in the National Review, shows 
that he can write, with equal vigour, sense and nonsense. 
He bewails the age of disfigurement, anathematizes the 
hideous disfigurement of the Shot Tower that stands 
before my office windows on the other side of the 
Thames—for which I love him, and for the sake of which 
I forgive all his exaggeration. His article is a vehement 
tirade against the billsticker. This is his piteous moan :— 

The law gives me no relief; the institutions under which I 
live give me no protection. I go in fear of my spirit’s life at 
railway stations. I dare not look out of the window as the 
train carries me through the “ residential suburbs.” If I 
mount the steps of an omnibus, lo! the enemy grins horribly 
in my face with staring brutahty of vivid colour ;‘and if I 
take the penny steamer, he is there. Chelsea, Lambeth, 
London Biidge: these are obsolete distinctions; all the 
metropolitan, and, for the matter of that, the provincial 
world, is one under the levelling rule of the almighty placard. 


What should be done? This, says Mr. Richardson 
Evans : 

First would come, as a counsel of perfection, the confer- 
ment on local representative bodies of a power of regulation, 
either absolute or subject to appeal. The ordinary council 
might not be an ideal body for this purpose, but it might be 
empowered to delegate the function to a permanent com- 
mittee of the residents. 

Secondly, it should be possible to schedule scenes of re- 
markable beauty or interest, and to protect them from 
desecration by a general Act. This has been done as regards 
ancient monuments. Why should Sir John Lubbock limit his 
sympathies to prehistoric remains ? 

Thirdly, it has often been urged, on purely revenue grounds, 
that a tax should be imposed on advertising posters in Eng- 
land as in most continental countries. 

Fourthly, even if opinion be not found ripe for any of these 
courses, much may be achieved by the action of individuals. 
If every tourist who finds a pretty place spoiled would only 
tell the innkeeper so, an appreciable benefit would result. 

No one would take me seriously if I did not insist on the 
necessity of forming an Association. I do. The hotel smoking- 
room, the top of the coach, the deck of the steamer, offer 
hopeful fields for the new mission. The Parliamentary 
members would no doubt exert themselves to procure the 
insertion in every Railway Biil of a clause prohibiting the 
display of placards on at least the outside of the stations, 
and in exposed places on the line. 

Those who are aggrieved have the remedy in their 
own hands. They have only to cease to use any 
article which is offensively advertised. By this blameless 
exercise of the right of discrimination, they will not only dis- 
courage iniquity but will save money; for, of course, the 
cost of wholesale puffing is included in the price, and there is 
hardly a case in which, by proper inquiry, a substitute of 
equal, perhaps identical quality, may not be procured at a re- 
duction of 25 per cent. The policy of reprisals thus indicated 
would be carried out with the general goodwill. Not every 
advertising firm would be marked for chastisement, but only 
those who carried aggressiveness to the point of outrage. 


Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., President cof the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, writing in the New 
Review as to the need fora Council in London with 


power to prevent the uglification of Babylon, says : 
Another urgent abuse to which the attention of such a 
council as I have ventured to advocate might with great 
udvantage be directed is the enormous growth of obtrusive 
advertising. To placard hoardings may be proper enough, 
though one cou!d often wish those who design such flaming 
posters had better taste, anc that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had the courage t9 tax such appeals, 
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not always for the benefit of the more modest and honest 
among us. But why should it be permitted to the self- 
assertive to mutilate beautiful buildings with their un- 
beautiful names, and, still worse, by means of captive balloons 
or other devices, to write their importunities upon the very 
sky? It seems to me that the time has now come when those 
who are aggrieved by such nuisances and infringements of 
good taste should be able to bring their complaints to some 
authority competent to consider and deal with these vul- 
garities. 


A BILL TO PUT DOWN STRIKES. 


In the National Review an anonymous writer publishes 
the following draft of an edict by which strikes are ren- 
dered illegal :-— 

DEFINITION. 

For the purpose of this edict. a strike is held to be an 
attempt by a person, or persons, to modify the terms of em- 
ployment otherwise than by offering or demanding a_ higher 
or lower rate of payment, by paying, coercing, or in any way 
persuading anyone, whether engaged in the employment or 
not, to either engage or not engage in the employment at 
modified rates, whether the person so paid, coerced, or per- 
suaded be employer or employed. 

PREAMBLE. 


Seeing that strikes are now the ultimate method of settle- 
ment in labour disputes. 

That the result of a strike depends not on the merits of 
the case, but on the resources of the disputants. 

That there is, at present, no machinery by which the 
merits of the case can be arrived at. 

That, in addition to inflicting injuries on the parties to it, a 
strike injures the trade of the country, and inflicts damage on 
wholly innocent persons. 

ENACTMENTS. 


1. A strike is, from the passing of the edict, unlawful. 

2. Any person taking part in a strike, such as visiting the 
house of or accosting any person, with the object of inducing 
or coercing them to accept or refuse employment, or holding 
meetings, collecting or offering money, uttering publications 
or posting notices with a similar object, or taking any action 
whatsoever by which pressure may be brought on anyone 
to accept or refuse employment offered shall be liable as if en- 
gaged in a conspiracy to utter a criminal libel against the 
person or business concerning whom or which they so visit 
houses, etc., etc. 

3. r'rom the date of the passing of this edict, all disputes 
as to terms of employment shall be decided, on the appeal of 
any of the parties, by the County Court Judge of the district 
in which the industry is carried on for his own district. 

4. The issue to be decided shall be stated by the plaintiff 
in a statement of claim. 

5. The defendant shall be 
claim. 

6. The issue may be restricted to any extent by agreement 
between the parties. 

7. The verdict shall be unalterable fora period of six months, 
except as provided in Clause 12. 

&. Costs shall follow the verdict. 

9. During the period for which the award is valid, the 
industry shall not be carried on except at the rates awarded. 

10. The County Court Judge shall be at liberty to call in 
assessors, subject to challenge by either of the parties. 

11. If, owing to challenges, he is unable to find assessors. 
he must decide himself. 

12. In case the decision in his favour shall be found 
hurtful to one of the parties, he may appeal again to the 
County Court Judge for leave to give higher rates, or accept 
lower rates, as the case may be. Such leave shall be 
granted, provided the appeal is not, in the opinion of the 
Judge. the result of the pressure of a :trike as defined in 
this edict. 
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EXIT MR. GOLDWIN SMITH. 
THE LAST NUMBER OF THE ‘‘ BYSTANDER.” 


Tue Bystander for September, a monthly journal in 
which Mr. Goldwin Smith has for some time past sought 
to instruct and guide his fellow countrymen in Canada, 
is the last that will be issued. Henceforth there will be 
no Bystander in Canadian journalism. This is a loss for 
Canada, and not for Canada alone. Mr. Goldwin Smith is 
one of the most brilliant writers of the English language 
to be found in either hemisphere. He is hopelessly 
wrong on two great questions of the day. He is a 
fanatical opponent of the emancipation of women, and 
he is quite as vehement in his opposition to Irish self- 
government, but he is an acute and shrewd observer, 
and it would be a thousand pities if he is not invited by 
some of the monthly magazines to pour out his soul as 
of yore upon things in general. I take the following 
extracts from the last number of the Bystander: — 


THE PROSPECTS OF FREE TRADE IN AMERICA. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith thinks that wherever you turn in 
the United States you find signs of the movement of 
opinion in favour of Free Trade ; the clouds are breaking ; 
the night of monopoly is far spent ; the day of liberation 
isat hand. Mr. Blaine, the shrewdest, if not the most 
scrupulous, man of his party, has declared for the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity, and he is at open war with the 
hoggish monopolism of Mr. Reid. ‘‘ Hoggish mono- 
polism ” hardly smacks of the university culture of which 
Mr. Goldwin Smith is so conspicuous a representative. 


CARDINAL MANNING'S PRECEDENCE. 


The correspondence in the Times concerning Cardinal 
Manning’s precedence as matter of courtesy after the 
Princes of the blood leads Mr. Goldwin Smith to say 
that if the announcement is true the nation is dishonoured. 
Further, if weaccredit an envoy to the Pope, he pronounces 
the policy to be as weak as it is ignominious. The name 
of priest is perfidy :— 


It is a day of shame for England when she owns that to 
preserve order in her realm and save the Union from dis- 
ruption she is fain to crave the assistance of a foreign priest. 


Alas, alackaday! Is England on 
THE VERGE OF REVOLUTION ? 


Excited by the mutiny in the Guards, Mr. Smith 
says :— 


People in England are beginning to compare the state of 
the army with that of the French army in 1789, and to fear 
a repetition of the same train of events. The case is not so 
bad as that ; yet it must be owned that there are some ugly 
traits of similarity between the condition of England at 
the present hour and that of France on the eve of the 
great deluge. One of them is the growing hatred of all 
authority. Another is the levity with which people of the 
higher and wealthier class seem to be dabbling in revolution, 
and which reminds us of Philippe Egalité and the doomed 
triflers of his train. In the case of Philippe, vanity, the 
satiety of pleasure, and the desire of a new excitement were 
the moving causes: in the case of the English there is 
mingled with these perhaps an impulse of a higher kind; but 
the social symptom is not the less alarming. Together with 
mutiny there is industrial war on the largest and most 
menacing scale. 


Mr. Smith consoles himself by reflecting that— 


There is still great store of force in England, and mtional 
peril may bring it forth. 
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MR. RUSKIN. 

Apparently deceived by telegrams, Mr. Smith writes 
what is practically an obituary notice of Mr. Ruskin. He 
says :— 

In Ruskin we shall lose the high-priest of the Beautiful— 
of the beautiful in Painting and Architecture. More than 
any other man he has taught us to love and study beauty ; 
beyond any of his contemporaries, perhaps beyond any other 
writer, he has opened its mysteries to us ; the enhanced delight 
in it and the growing passion for possessing embodiments of 
it, which are everywhere seen, even in these commercial com- 
munities of the New World, we owe in great measure to him. 
He had. contracted a dangerous belief in his own infalli- 
bility, and he forgot that if intuition has a place in 
zsthetics, in politics and economics it has none. It is 
needless to dwell on the difference in value between his 
writings on his own subject and those in which his zesthetic 
soul dashed itself almost insanely against the tendencies of 
a scientific and economic age. Towards the end probably 
some of his utterances had begun to betray the progress of 
the disease to which he succumbs. If the poetic youth of 
the world is over, and its scientific manhood has come, the 
last pulse of youth could hardly have found more admirable 
expression than in the writings of John Ruskin. 


IS CANADA GOING TO PIECES? YES. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ONTARLO FREE PRESS.” 


Mr. THomas P. Gorman, in an article upon ‘‘ The 
Dominion’s Original Sin,” in the Arena for September, 
declares that its very foundation-stones seem” to be 
crumbling ; parties are formed for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the foundation on which the Federal compact of 1867 
was based. The difticulties have chiefly arisen from the 
religious questions. - The legislature of Manitoba has 
abolished the denominational system of education which 
existed hitherto and established a public school system 
like that of America. A new party has been formed in 
Ontario for the purpose of doing the same thing there. 
Further, a party is attempting to abolish the use of the 
Frenchlanguage in legislativeacts, with the resultthat more 
than one member has declared that the French Canadians 
will, if driven to do it, seek protection from the United 
States. The abolition of the dual language system and 
the denominational school system can only have one result, 
the disruption of the Dominion and possibly the annexa- 
tion of the various provinces to the American Republic 
as free States. Mr. Gorman traces this mischief back to 
the somewhat unscrupulous compromises which we entered 
into for the purpose of securing the federalization of the 
Dominion, no matter how. The Federal Government 
has gradually encroached upon the authority of the 
federated legislatures. Mr. Gorman’s conclusion is as 
follows :— 

If the Canadian confederation is to continue, it must, in 
the language of the revivalist, be born again. Some atone- 
ment must be made for the wrongs committed twenty years 
ago. The power of vetoing provincial legislation now 
possessed by the federal executive must be swept away, and 
the provinces must be left free to manage their own affairs 
independent of Dominion control. If a veto power over pro- 
vincial legislation must be vested somewhere, for the purpose 
of protecting Imperial or general interest, let it be intrusted 
to the Privy Council of England. Then the Provinces would 
be placed on a level with the Dominion so far as their legis- 
lative independence is concerned, and there would be no 
danger that the veto power would be abused from partisan 
motives. The right of changing the constitution which the 
old province of Canada possessed, and which was destroyed 
by the Act of Confederation, should be restored to the Domi- 
nion Parliament. Canada must be granted a larger measure 
of independence, and steps should be taken to make the 
Senate a representative Chamber 
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A CHINESE VERDICT ON CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION. 
END OF THE ‘‘ FRENCH CITY.” 


As with so many an idealist conception, the end of 
M. Eugéne Simon’s ‘‘French City” in the Nouvelle 
Revue is less satisfactory than the beginning. To 
say so is hardly a reproach, or if it be a reproach 
he bears it with a company, so numerous and so 
noble, of writers in prose and verse that he may 
well accept it without other regret than that we, his 
readers, wait still for a solution which does not come of 
the great problem. His hero, Fan-ta-gen, started as a 
Chinaman to compare the Eastern and the Western ideal 
of happiness. He ends, alas! we must admit, too much 
as a Frenchman dissecting unhappiness. The quarrel 


of M. Simon’s philosopher with the Christian religion is, 
that though it endeavours to conquer the sorrow of death 
by vivid pictures of a life to come, it allows sin to gain 
ground by its contempt for the conditions of this life. 


ORIGINAL SIN A CHRISTIAN CURSE. 


The doctrine of original sin has, according to Fan- 
ta-gen, wide-reaching political, as well as individual, 
results. ‘‘For Christians, man is born bad—the child is 
cursed in his mother’s womb. This idea, put forward for 
the first time fifteen or eighteen hundred years ago, has 
become rooted in the general mind, and is taught as 
political economy. It is the mortal disease of family 
life. People are willing to have one child, or 
even two; a third may be tolerated; a fourth is 
cursed. Serious and well-informed men do not fear 
to profess the opinion that a numerous population 
does not appear to be at all necessary, that, in fact, 
it is an evil rather than an advantage.”” Fan-ta-gen’s 
travels had not taken him, so far as we are aware, toa 
meeting of the British Association, and Mr. Ravenstein’s 
forecast of possible complications in the twenty-second 
century had not been submitted to his consideration. 
He is therefore unshaken in the cheerful Chinese 
view that humanity is the flower of earth and 
heaven, and that it is impossible to have too 
much of it. But if the belief that men are bad 
brings about in one direction the decrease of population 
of France and the Nihilism of Russia, it brings about 
also in another direction its own fulfilment. 


REWARDS AND PUNISHMENT. 


Men are bad if they are made so, and the private educa- 
tion of Christian countries is, in the Chinaman’s estima- 
tion, almost as pernicious as the public pessimism. Though 
the moral theory is good, it has no other sanction than 
the fear of punishment and the hope of reward. Let 
the fear of a hell and the hope of a Paradise beyond this 
world disappear, and the whole system crumbles. ‘‘ Now 
the faith in these rests upon nothing. People are 
slowly but too late beginning to perceive it.” The con- 
sequences Fan-ta-gen notes in all that is least admirable 
in modern life. A grand defect is that, as the child is 
assumed to be born bad, his very catechism begins by 
teaching him the nature of sin. He is taught to believe in 
envy, malice, and all uncharitableness, the pomps and vani- 
ties of this wicked world, and all the pride and lust of the 
flesh. We have heard a good deal of this sort 
of thing before, and we are inclined to listen to 
Fan-ta-gen only in order that he may bring us at last, 
in his capacity of a Doctor of Happiness, to a more 
positive scheme of something to put in the place of that 
which he condemns. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


MUCH CRY AND LITTLE WOOL. 


His concrete suggestions leave us cold. The educa- 
tion of China does not, so far as a knowledge of 
Chinese history serves, produce results calculated to 
warrant a substitution of its practice for the practice of 
the West. The description which he gives of the 
Chinese marriage system appears to embrace all the evils 
without achieving even the occasional successes of matri- 
mony in Kurope. And yet the reflections of the Chinese 
philosopher leave something behind. His work may 
count as a distinct utterance on the side of the modern 
doctrine of solidarity, as against the individualism of 
the school of Goethe and Carlyle. It is really this 
individualistic school which he attacks under the name 
of Western Christianity. He objects to it, what every 
one has always objected, that it is too casual. Every- 
thing, he declares, is accidental. Under the rule of 
solidarity—-which he assumes to be Chinese in the 
same way that he assumes the rule of individualism to 
be Christian—this, he says, is not the case. ‘‘In China 
morality does not offer these wide variations, because it 
reposes upon principles as ancient as humanity itself, 
Founded upon universal solidarity and human unity, it 
endeavours to develop the knowledge and application 
of these two principles: all that confirms and draws 
together the unity of the individual with the whole 
is moral, ail that opposes it is immoral. That is 
our criterion.” Divine caprice has no more to do with it 
than human caprice. “he law is neither to be altered 
nor modified, but only developed. It is the persistent 
law of human progress. So long as the individual sets 
his well-being against the world he pulls against the tide, 
wasting his strength. Under this heading fall all the 
well-known old attitudes of egoism, privilege, vessels of 
grace, divine right, rights of capital, etc. All these the 
Chinese philosopher treats as deviations from the great 
highway of truth, and the origin of many of them may 
be traced to the curse which men have falsely believed to 
be upon the earth. This curse Fan-ta-gen boldly declares 
to be the oldest and the greatest of all lies. 


TRUST NATURE. 


He vindicates the claim of mother earth and the pro- 
cesses of nature, not only to the gratitude, but to the 
trust of men. ‘‘ There is a solidarity greater than human 
solidarity ; that is to say, our solidarity or unity with the 
earth—and men have not realized it. There is an evil 
greater than all evils: the oblivion of this unity—and 
men have not recognized it. If they would only keep 
it in mind, the ‘struggle for life,’ of which we 
hear so much, would change into enjoyment of life. 
Where has thought. found its highest manifestations 
—amongst great peoples and in great states? No; but 
amongst little ones. Greece and Italy furnish an in- 
stance. To feed many men ona small surface is a great 
problem. In order to find a solution, thought is first 
stimulated, and little by little refined. Then it becomes ' 
creative in all directions. Beginning with corn it ends at . 
the Parthenon. By means of the earth men communi- 
cate, not only with each other, but with heaven. 
Believe in the blessedness of nature, the blessedness of 
man, their union with one another, and in their mutual 
duties. Having this faith, you will not fear to follow 
truth, and sin and death will gradually merge themselves 
in universal life. 

Before Fan-ta-gen, Dante also conceived of an upward 
direction of human aspirations, which should teach that— 


So much the more as one says Our, 
So much the more of good each one possesses. 
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GYMNASTICS AS A BRANCH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
AN EXAMPLE FROM GATESHEAD. 


Tar Rev. Canon Talbot, in the Sunday Magazine, 
demands that the Christian Church should teach, by 
example, the value, the sacredness, and the power of fine 
amusements. As an example of what can be done in 
providing amusement for lads of the labouring class, he 
describes his own experience at Gateshead. As it may 
lead others to follow his example, I reprint the salient 
passages of his instructive little paper :— 


HOW TO START A BOYS’ CLUB. 


Three years ago we hired a room in a disused tallow 
candle factory right in the centre of the lads’ homes. It 
was a dirty place, mouldy with long disuse, and covered with 

ase. However, the place was roomy, and the floor and 
the roof were strong. It was an excellent gymnasium in 
embryo. The sum of £12 fitted up the place with gas, and 
enabled us to whitewash the walls and pay a local joiner for 
making a vaulting horse, a bridge ladder, and a pair of 

rallel bars. In addition to this, we were able to get a pair 
of swinging rings, boxing gloves, single sticks, and two straw 
mattresses. With this amount of appliances we began and 
continued for some months. Three nights a week we opened 
the Gymnasium, and it was always crowded. Children of 
eight came, and men as old as twenty-five; and the half- 
penny a night or twopence a week was paid with enthusiasm. 


FIRST GYMNASTICS, THEN READING. | 


As time went on the popularity of the place suffered no 
diminution. The increasing number of our patrons encouraged 
us to take another step in advance, and, by taking the top 
floor of the factory, we gave ourselves more room. In this 
way we found that we had accidentally hit upon the supply of 
another much felt want. In this room the more active 
amusements were replaced by sitting-down games, such as 
draughts, dominoes, and the race game. Illustrated papers 
were put upon a table close to a cheerful stove, and at a later 
time a bagatelle board was added. The contrast was evi- 
dently appreciated, as tending to enhance the pleasure on 
either floor. A turn at one, and then a turn at the other, 
made both more delightful. At the end of our first year we 
took the bottom floor, and so became tenants of the whole 
building. The dimensions of each of the three rooms are 
about 65 feet by 35 feet, and we can accommodate easily 
120 lads, and that without undue crowding. Perhaps one 
might furnish here a brief picture of the gymnasium as it is 
now in its finished condition. Coming through a little 
wicket-door in the yard, one enters a small vestibule, where 
the money is paid, and another step takes us into the first 
room on the ground-floor. This room is fitted: up with a 
horizontal-bar, parallel-bar, and a pair of hanging rings. 
Upstairs we find ourselves in the original room, which we 
have already described. This room is mostly used by the 
younger members, and here we have fencing and dumb-bell 
exercise in addition to the usual course of gymnastics. 
Mounting again to the top floor we find the sedentary 
amusements going forward; but a portion of the room is 
partitioned off, and used for boxing. Round this room run 
forms, and spectators are expected to sit down at once, in a 
quiet and orderly manner. In one corner of the room is an 
office, where members deposit their clothes for the sake of 
safety, in charge of a boy whose duty it is to attend to this 
piece of work, and in the middle of the room is a refresh- 


" ment stall. All three rooms are curtained with Turkey red 


hangings, and the whole is now brilliantly lighted. 


CAN IT BE MADE TO Pay? 


We have met the financial difficulty in this way, by 
accommodating large numbers and by demanding small 
payments. For seven months in the year we are open every 
night, and on ordinary nights we have an attendance of 
about 35, and on Saturday nights an average attendance of 
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100 while not unfrequently we have as many as 140: The 
entrance fee is 1d. a night per head, or a weekly ticket can 
be obtained for 3d. By these payments, which are usually 
made nightly, and not weekly, we have an income on the 
average during the winter of 25s. a week, while in many 
weeks we take as much as 30s., and even occasionally 42s. 
Our current expenses come to 15s.a week. This includes 
2s. 6d. to an instructor for one night, 3s. to a caretaker, and 
the rest goes in heating and lighting and rent. Lads prefer 
to pay more in small sums at frequent intervals than to 
pay a proportionately less sum at once in advance. In 
this connection it may be stated that people are very 
willing to help such institutions as these by donations. Our 
experience has been that written rules are not much help 
towards securing discipline. We require no rule about 
membership, for we are catholic, and take anyone of any 
age, being a male, of any creed, of any character, of any con- 
dition, provided he pays his penny. 


HOW TO MANAGE THE CLUB. 


It will by this appear that the form of government is despotic. 
This is true. For the class of lads in question this form of 
government is the best ; and ‘if they have confidence in the 
despot, they prefer it to any other form of control. But 
while this is so we do not neglect the opportunity of making 
the Gymnasium a school where the elder lads may learn the 
art of ruling. It would be quite impossible for me to ad- 
minister the place alone were it not for the commissioned 
elder lads who work under me. ‘These lads were elected 
primarily by me, but afterwards they co-opted fresh members. 
The members of committee are selected on the score of 
regular attendance, age, character, and skill in gymnastics, 
Every night four committee lads are on duty. One collects 
the money at the door, two more lead the gymnastics, and 
the fourth superintends the boxing. Our committee consists 
of fifteen, and they enjoy the privilege of free entrance. The 
success of such an institution as ours lies in its committee, 
A working man, an admirable gymnast and disciplinarian, 
for asmall weekly sum acts one night in the week as an 
instructor and thus keeps up a high standard of proficiency. 
In addition to the committee, we have four younger lads 
whose duty it is to take members’ boots and clothes, deposit 
them in safety, and deliver a numbered check as a guarantee 
to the depositor. The refreshment stall, which is provisioned 
by one of the members, is served by a lad provided by the 
proprietor of the stall, who pays him out of the profits made 
upon the sale of eatables and drinkables. Our staff is com- 
pleted by a caretaker, who keeps the place clean and sees to 
the lighting and warming. 


PRACTICAL HINTS. 


Too much importance cannot be attached to order and 
discipline among the members. Invariable strictness should 
be the law. The boys prefer a strict régime, administered 
with tact and firmness. Five minutes before closing time a 
whistle is blown, and at this signal everyone must get on his 
clothes and leave the building. Only at first will there be 
any difficulty in enforcing discipline; after a few months 
order will become a tradition; but the tradition must be 
formed at the outset. Our experience has been that about 
one-third of our members adhere to us all along, the rest are 
fluctuating. 

What might spring out of a lads’ club like this knows no 
limit. Here are the boys, and any amount of plans may be 
laid and carried out for their benefit. But the first great 
difficulty is got over ; the material is not to be sought for, it 
is here. For instance, out of the gymnasium has sprung a 
very successful boys’ brigade. Our headquarters is a sort of 
bureau of juvenile labour for Gateshead and Newcastle. 
The boys earn their living by serving the public in various 
ways, and, having “ graduated” in our “university,” go out 
into the world. During the summer, also, on nights when 
the boys were not using the gymnasium, the girls of the 
neighbourhood, under proper supervision, had a class for 
physical exercise once a week. 














HOW LONG SHOULD A MAN WORK? 
BY DR. BENJ. W. RICHARDSON. 


OnE of the most interesting papers in the October 
magazines is Dr. Richardson’s on ‘‘ Working Hours and 
Working Men ” in Longman’s Magazine. It is an address 
delivered to working-men at Brighton on August 30th, 
and is one of the most popular and powerful expositions 
of the workers’ need for leisure I have ever read. 

The sum and substance of his message, as a physician 
and sanitarian, is, that for health’s sake and life’s sake, 
for the health and life of the nation as well as of the 


individual parts of it, the shoulders of labour require a | 


great deal of lightening ; and this is the way in which he 
proposes it should be done :— 
WANTED, A CURFEW BELL! 

Dr. Richardson’s first demand is for early closing in 
shops. He asks :— 

Why should shopkeepers be forced by all classes, rich, 
middle, and poor alike, to keep their places of business open 
for more than eight hours a day? Who is benefited by the 
notion which every tradesman seems to have that it is his 
duty to beat every other tradesman of his sort in the plan of 
keeping his shop open to the public to the last possible 
moment, and beginning again at the first possible moment ? 
The man does not like it. Those employed by him do not 
like it. It is the outside public who demand it and will have 
it. . . . The old curfew bell that made everybody shut 
up at one fixed hour was a good bell for many reasons, no 
reason more than that it carried with it the sound of health. 
We want a new and still earlier health bell in these times; 
not one rung by legal order, but by good feeling, good sense, 
and common humanity; a bell that should not sound to the 
ear, but should ring in every heart. 

ON SUNDAY DO NO MANNER OF WORK. 

Dr. Richardson is not a Sabbatarian. But he says :— 

I pray you let noone mislead you in the attempt to sacrifice 
the day in which you shall do no manner of work.. Our wise 
and discerning friends, the Jews, have given us this advice, 
and have acted up to it. They have kept their own day of 
rest rigidly, perhaps too rigidly—as, for instance, in the case 
of a Jewish neighbour of mine who, having folded up a news- 
paper the evening before her Sabbath, brought it to our 
garden wall on her day of rest, that I might address it and 
post it. But there is not a shadow of doubt that to the Jews 
as a people the seventh day has been a day of life, and 
through the ages a mainstay in their chequered and often 
unhappy career. Let us keep it also as a day of happy, 
healthy rest. 

AN EIGHT HOURS DAY. 

In Dr. Richardson’s opinion, eight hours is the right 
limit for a day’s work : 

Taking it all in all, we may keep our minds on eight hours 
aus a fair time for work. We may consider justly that a 
person who works hard and conscientiously for eight hours 
has little to be ashamed of, and that, for health’s sake, he 
has done what is near to the right thing ; if he take an hour 
to get to and from work, two hours for meals, three hours 
for reading or recreation, and one hour for rising and going 
to bed, including in this the daily bath which is so essential 
to health, he is in good form for good health. 

For mental work he thinks six hours a day is the 
maximum average. In all cases where there is heavy 
mental and physical strain, as in the case of engine- 
drivers, eight hours is the extreme limit of labour com- 
patible with healthy life. Our postmen, he says, are 
being killed by excessive hours. The late medical 
officer of the Post Office says that. no postmen bear the 
tedious labour well, the weaker ones bear it badly, and 
the result is premature old age and shortened life. The 
work done by the heart is equivalent to 122 foot-tons 
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of energy. No one should do more than twice that 
amount of work. 
But in some work this amount is increased over a third 
In the work of the dock labourer it runs up to:315 foot-tons- 
in the pile driver and pavior to 350; and in a few others to 
370. Here the eight hours rule, at least, is absolute for 
health. We could not put such a strain on an engine that 
was not made to bear it, without breaking the engine down: 
and we cannot put it on a man without the same result. ” 


MORE HOLIDAYS. 
Bank Holidays, Dr. Richardson says, are good, but they 
do not go far enough :— 


The change that seems to me necessary is to give to the 
working people the same opportunities for rational holidays 
as belong to others who consider themselves more favoured, 
Let them have their holiday; not at a fixed time for the 
whole in a body, but for each one and each family, at 
convenient times; not for a day or two, to the injury of 
trade and general inconvenience, but for a week or fortnight, 
or longer still, for purposes of health and recreation. This 
would be holiday in earnest, and I speak from direct practical 
knowledge in saying that no plan is more easily carried out. 


COUNT MATTEI, THE MIRACLE WORKER, 
PRO AND CON, 
An old Matteist writes to the National Review as 
follows :— 


For more than thirteen years I have been a convinced 
follower of Count Mattei, and I have proved the efficacy of 
his remedies by wonderful cures on myself, on friends, and 
on poor people. Like most of the Count’s followers, I have 
been one secretly, for fear of the doctors or of sneering friends, 

To succeed with this system three things are necessary : 
a good guide-book, faith, and perseverance. I must add that 
I have never attempted to cure urgent, serious cases. In the 
hands of an amateur, Mattei’s remedies are more adapted for 
chronic or long-standing diseases, or slight illnesses, as 
colds, feverish attacks, etc. 

As to cancer, I feel persuaded that it can be cured by 
Mattei’s system, if taken in time. The treatment must be 
followed strictly, energetically ; one must give up one’s whole 
time and thoughts to it; it is a hand-to-hand fight with a 
fierce enemy. It takes months, sometimes years ; but a slight 
improvement begins after three or four weeks’ treatment, and 
that gives courage to persevere. 

Since writing the above I have heard that a friend of mine, 
a promising young barrister, threatened with the loss of his 
eyesight through inward congestion of the eyes, has made a 
wonderful recovery by following Mattei’s treatment. He 
had been nearly a year under three eminent oculists without 
getting any better. Now he has resumed his work. 


Dr. Herbert Snow, of the Cancer Hospital, replying to 
Dr. Kennedy in the National Review, says :— 

Our materials for a correct opinion are narrowed to the 
solitary practical illustration appended to his article—a case, 
indeed, which would be sufficiently striking were its particu- 
lars thoroughly sifted, and their genuineness placed upon an 
irrefragable, or even upon a plausibly valid, basis. 

Dr. Snow proceeds as follows :— 

For such a purpose it is essential to learn the real name 
and place of abode of Mrs. F——, so that inquiries may be. 
instituted by competent and trustworthy persons in her 
immediate vicinity. Still more, to become acquainted 
with the full titles, and, if possible, also the direct 
testimony, of Dr. A——, of Glasgow. The views of 
the medical men who are stated to have performed 
three operations could not well be omitted ; and the investi- 
gation would hardly be complete without examination and 
report by a surgeon well conversant with the ordinary phe- 
nomena of the reputed disorder, and not unacquainted 
with the insidious course which the latter sometimes runs. 
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LEADING 


WHAT INFLUENCED MY LIFE? 
A PLEASANT PAPER BY DR, EVEKETT HALE. 


Dr. Everett Hater, who is one of the leading Uni- 
tarian ministers in the United States, writes a charming 
paper in the Forwm for September upon the influences 
which contributed to make him what he is to-day. His 
father was an engineer, and he was brought ‘1p from his 
childhood to regard time as something infinitely too 
precious to be wasted. All the children in his household 
were kept upon a perpetual trot, and every moment of 
their time was occupied with interesting work. After 
this occupation open-air life was the chief influence in 
forming his character. 

Dr. Hale hated school and had not much fancy for 
college life, yet he is very grateful to school and college, 
not because they taught him facts, but because of the 
contact into which they brought him with his equals and 
superiors ; for taking the nonsense out of him and for 
teaching him lessons in the conduct of life which could 
not be imparted so well anyway else. His father was 
an editor, and from the time he was eleven years old he 
was set to help on the paper. His father gave him 
French paragraphs to translate before he had learnt the 
language, but with the aid of a sister and a French 
dictionary he did the task. He says he thinks that 
taking for granted that a boy has the ability to do 
anything is the true theory of education :— 

Let him understand that a child of God can do anything, 
and that he is such a child. Other people will do it better, 
but that is no affair of his. Let him do it as well as he can. 
I should count a liberal share of disagreeable duties among 
the better formative influences in any boy’s education. 


Dr. Hale strongly recommends the practice of writing 
as if for the press, in order to make people prompt and 
correct in the first draft of what they write :— 

If you have to send * copy ” upstairs hour after hour, with 
a boy taking the slips from you one by one as they are written, 
and you know that you are never to see what you write until 
you read it the next day in the paper, your copy will be 
punctuated carefully, written carefully, and it will be easily 
read. That is one thing. Another thing goes with it. You 
will form the habit of determining what you mean to say 
before you say it, how far you want to go, and where you 
want to stop. 


Intercourse with active men of intelligence was another 
influence to which Dr. Hale contributes a great share in 
the formation of his character. The following passage 
concerning his religious education is well worth the consi- 
deration of all those who have to bring up children : 


I observe, with profound regret, the religious struggles 
which come into many biographies, as if almost essential to the 
formation of the hero. I ought to speak of these, and to say 
that any man has an advantage not to be estimated who is 
born, as I was, into a family where the religion is simple and 
rational ; who is trained in the theory of such a religion, so 
that he never knows, for an hour, what these religious or 
irreligious struggles are. I always knew God loved me, and 
I was always grateful to him for the world he placed me in. 
I always liked to tell Him so, and was always glad to receive 
His suggestions to me. To grow up in this way saves boy 
or youth from those battles which men try to describe and 
cannot describe, which seem to use up a great deal of young 
life. . . . To live with all my might seemed to me easy ; to 
learn where there was so much to learn seemed pleasant and 
a matter of course; to lend a hand, if one had a chance 
natural ; and if one did this, why, he enjoyed life because he 
could not help it, and without proving to himself that he 
ought to enjoy it. I suppose that a skilful professor of the 
business could have prodded up my conscience, which is. | 
think, as sensitive as another's. I suppose I could have been 
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made very wretched, and that I could have made others very 
wretched. But I was in the hands of no such professor, and 
my relations with the God whose child I am were permitted 
to develop themselves in the natural way. A child who is 
early taught that he is God’s child, that he may live and 
move and have his being in God, and that he has, therefore, 
infinite strength at hand for the conquering of any difficulty, 
will take life more easily, and will probably make more of it, 
than one who is told that he is born the child of wrath and 
wholly incapable of good. 


SHCULD WIVES BE PENNILESS? 
A PLEA FOR POCKET-MONEY. BY AN AMERICAN WOMAN. 


In the Forum for September Alice E. Ives makes a 
vehement attack upon what.she alleges to be the preva- 
lent custom of denying wives pocket-money. American 
husbands, according to her, consider their wives as 
entirely irresponsible in the handling of money. Women 
living in good style and in fashionable society are often 
allowed no pocket-money by their husbands from ane 
week’s end to another. The husband does all the order- 
ing of the supplies for the household ; for small things 
the wife sends a credit-book to the grocer in which they 
are entered. The husband goes to the store and pur- 
chases the goods ; his wife is never allowed a pennypiece. 
She tells a story of one Mr. Brown, who, having treated 
his wife all his married life in this fashion, at last is taken 
to task by her son, who bearded his father, and demanded 
that his mother should at least be allowed an allowance of 
a few dollars a week. ‘‘ What!” said the husband, ‘* pay 
your mother as IT doa servant?” “It is better to be a 
servant than a slave any day,” replied the son :— 

“Slave!” broke in the father, aghast at the word. ‘“ Well, 
sir,” answered the intrepid youth, “what else is she, except 
in the name? She is well clothed, well fed, well housed, and 
well treated ; so are a great many other slaves. But nearly 
all independence of action, in these days, is grounded on the 
possession of a greater or less amount of the circulating 
medium. Of this she has nothing. Her life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness are utterly and entirely under your 
control. She is your housekeeper, cook, housemaid and 
seamstress, but you do not allow her even the wages of an 
under-servant.” 


The result of this system of denying wives any money 
is that they pick their husbands’ pockets and suggest 
innumerable frauds to their tradesmen in order to secure 
money for presents, or for collections, or for their clothes. 
The result of this is, the writer declares, that the mother, 
being obliged to lie and steal in order to get any money 
of her own, breeds children who are born with in- 
herited predisposition to dishonesty and lying. The 
effect upon young women who are self-reliant and earn 
good salaries is that they shrink from marriage because 
they cannot bear to be reduced to a position of such 
abject dependence. Her practical conclusion is thus 
stated :— 


No woman ought to marry without having some under- 
standing with her future husband on this point. She need 
not take pencil and paper and make him set down the exact 
figures of her weekly allowance, but she should let him 
understand that she expects one. Any young girl should 
beware of the man who considers women irresponsible 
creatures; for no matter how tender and considerate the 
master may be, no enlightened human being is happy as a 
slave. If she has enough to eat, to drink, and to wear, her 
soul will be dwarfed till not enough is left to pay for the 
saving ; or else, if she be like Nora in the‘ Doll’s House,” 
some day she will rise up and say, ‘1 must go away and find 
myself.” 
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SPANISH WOMEN 300 YEARS AGO. 


TuHE Revista Contemporanea has nothing better to give 
us than some old-time customs and manners ; but these are 
of uncommon interest. One of the articles carries us 
back to Philip II., or three hundred years ago, and the 
other to Charles II., or one hundred years ago. The 
first deals with the Spanish theatre, the second with 
Spanish women. ‘‘The women,” says the Countess 
D’Aulnoy, ‘‘have now, for many years, been in the 
habit of using the most monstrous farthingales (Guarda- 
infantes) which not only impede their own progression 
but the progress of everybody else. There are no 
doors sufficiently wide to allow one of these behooped 
women to pass through. Just now the farthingale 
is only used when visiting the King or Queen ; ordinarily 
they use five or six hoops made of copper wire sus- 
pended one above the other by means of ribbons from 
the waist downwards, and very strange it is to see some 
of these fragile beings carrying such heavy mirrinaques 
gew-gaws. The dress is quite plain and generally of black 
silk, with an enormous tuck running all round it 
just above the knee. The dress is long in front and at 
the sides, but it does not reach the ground behind further 
than just to hide the feet, which are kept out of sight 
with much modesty or coyness. I have heard it said that 
when one of these ladies has received all the attentions 
which a gentleman can bestow upon her, she will reward 
him with the sight of one of her little feet—and this is 
esteemed as el wltimo favor. Their shoes are of morocco 
leather lined with red silk, without heels, and fit like 
gloves. When they walk they seem to fly; not in a 
hundred years could we learn to walk like them. Press- 
ing the elbows close to their sides, without raising their 
feet, they scud along as if they were skating. Beneath 
the outer skirt they carry a dozen other skirts, all richly 
adorned with lace, and when I say a dozen, I am not 
exaggerating in the least. It is only in the hot season 
that they use less, and then they will put on some five 
or six. All the year round they wear next the skina 
white Hnagua (an inner skirt) made of cambric or muslin, 
richly adorned with English lace of great value. The 
body of the dress is sufliciently high in front, but it is low 
behind, showing half the shoulders, which is not 
an agreeable sight, for these are sometimes very 
skinny. The lack of breasts is another of the conditions 
which determine female beauty in Spain, and the women 
take precautions to prevent their bodies showing the 
least sign of undulation. When the breasts begin to 
develop they cover them with plates of lead to make and 
keep them flat. They have adorable hands—small, white, 
and perfectly formed. The great dames are fond of 
precious stones, of which they possess many ; but unlike 
the French, who prefer one fine stone to any number, 
the Spanish women will have their diamonds, rubies, 
pearls, emeralds, and others, grouped together in large 
numbers—ill mounted, in coarse gold. Spanish women 
do not kiss one another—no doubt because to kiss would 
disturb the paint which they put on their cheeks ; but 
they shake with ungloved hands, and call each other by 
their Christian names. They read little and write less. 
As a rule, their features are delicate and fine, and they 
are for the most part brown, with lustrous black hair. 
Some are white to pallidness; and the greater part of 
them comb, and so take care of their eyebrows that they 
stretch across the entire forehead, which is considered a 
great attraction. . . . Men and women have the detest- 
able custom of cleaning their teeth in public... . 
Everybody seems to wear spectacles, old as well as 


young. 
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THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 


In the Fortnightly Review E. B. Lanin, whose identity 
on this occasion can hardly be regarded as a secret, 
describes the condition of the Jews in Russia with a 
wealth of detail to which the writer in Blackwood can lay 
no claim. The article is long, able, and powerful. Here 
is a grim incident of which the writer speaks of his own 
knowledge :— 


I knew a respectable young girl, of very honest parents, 
privileged to live in one of the capital cities. A Christian 
“fell in love” with her, and under pretext of giving her 
lessons and preparing her for admission to one of the high 
schools, seduced her, solemnly promising marriage. I heard 
her once ask him to marry her, and I also heard him reply that 
he would have her sent out of the city in twenty-four hours for 
her presumption. And he did. A cousin of his is serving 
in the police department, and he had _ no difficulty to obtain 
an order for her banishment “as a disorderly Jewess.” “ But 
how could you bring yourself to do such a damnable act ?” I 
asked. ‘Oh, she is only a Jewess!” he answerec. “ What 
else is she good for? Besides, everybody does the same.” 


Mr. Lanin’s summing up of the whole matter is as 
follows :— 


Yes, everybody does the same, and the lives of six million 
people whose instincts, aptitudes, and moral sense place them 
on a much higher level than their Christian fellow subjects, 
are thus made literally unendurable. Scoffed at, terrorised, 
and robbed by every petty official with that certain impunity 
which invites to crime; insulted, beaten, and kept in constant 
fear of violence by a vile rabble whom they dare not irritate 
by even a slight success in business ur trade, held up to 
scorn and indignation of all Russia by the Govern- 
mental press as the authors of every calamity, avoidable 
and unavoidable; education and instruction denied them, 
the learned professions and higher branch of the profession 
of arms closed to them; trade and commerce rendered very 
difficult by intolerable taxes and endless restrictions, and 
wholly impossible without bribery and fraud ; their personal 
liberty now at last completely taken away from them; their 
religion proscribed, and their very souls killed by the perjury 
with which they are forced to blacken it, Russian Jews may 
well defy their persecutors to frame any further laws calcu- 
lated to make their position worse than it is. 


The first place in Blackwood’s Magazine is given to an 
article on the Jews. The writer lays down the following 
broad and sweeping rule :— 


As long as, from want of knowledge of the language, or 
from,other circumstances, the traveller in Russia finds himself 
accompanied by, and obliged to accept the proffered services 
of, any Russian of higher rank than a peasant, he may be 
perfectly assured that, from first to last, everything will be 
presented to him in false colours, and that he will be if 
possible, more ignorant of the country when he leaves it than 
when he entered it. Pleasant this for educated Russians to 
read. All liars, without exception ! 


The article gives no particulars as to the alleged new 
legislation against the Jews. It simply sets forth the 
old, old story of the condition under which they labour. 
He says :— 

If the idea once gains ground among the mowiks that the 
Government contemplates a new campaign against the Jews, 
the disgraceful scenes of 1881 are sure to be repeated, and 
Europe will once more be shocked by tales of violence and 
outrage, of which the Jews will be the victims. Unfortu- 
nately the authorities, who are principally responsible in the 
matter, have persevered for some years in a system of steadily 
increasing severity towards the Jewish race. 
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EVANGELICAL RELIGION IN RUSSIA. 
THE STORY OF THE STUNDISTS. 

In a paper, entitled ‘‘ The Spiritual Life of our German 
Colonies,’ which appears in the September Russian 
Messenger (formerly Katkoff’s Review), M. A. Velitsyn 
communicates a number of interesting facts illustrating 
the origin, development, and doctrines of one of the most 
successful and, to his thinking, most dangerous of Russian 
sects—the so-called Stundists. The article is written 
from. a strictly Orthodox-governmental point of view, 
and contains much that is interesting, even to Russians 
who have studied the subject, and when the details grow 
dry or commonplace, as they occasionally must in such a 
long paper, the light in which they are exhibited is always 
such as to make it very interesting and suggestive reading. 


THE ORIGIN OF STUNDISM. 

The sect owes its origin to a mild revivalist movement 
that sprang up in 1705 among the Lutherans of Berlin, 
soon afterwards spread to Wiirtemberg, and, later on, over 
all Protestant Germany. In 1848—1851 the German 
colonies in Russia became revivalists on their own 
account, the movement being characterised by convulsions, 
like those of the Jansenists, of Port Royal, by St. Vitus 
Dances, tremblings, weepings, prophesyings, tearings of 
the hair, beatings of the breast, and hysterics. When 
this process of fermentation subsided, and the results 
became clearly distinguishable, it was seen that Stundism 
had entered a new phase of development. 

Most of them left the Lutheran Church, adopted 
practices and dogmas foreign to its spirit, gave women the 
same rights of preaching and interpreting the Bible as 
were exercised by men, and generally set up articles 
of faith and a church for themselves. The members 
of the new church were zealous proselytisers ; but their 
example was as eloquent as their oratory ; their huts 
were clean, comfortable, well provided with all the neces- 
saries of life; their fields were well tilled, their cattle 
sleek and prosperous, and generally all their surroundings 
bore witness to the worldly—if not heavenly—wisdom of 
the principles by which they were guided, and the 
apathetic Russian peasant seeking, like David, for an ass, 
a cow, or a horse, found an imperishable crown. 

ITS SPIRITUAL PROGENY. 

The next phase of Stundism was witnessed five years 
later, when a new off-shoot appeared with new doctrines, 
no sacraments or ceremonies, and very little external 
scaffolding, ‘‘on the absurd ground that the Christian 
religion should only be an internal Spiritual faith.” 
“In this new sect,” the author assures us, ‘it would 
be difficult to discover any ‘races of dogmatic theology.” 
He also disapproves as irrelevant, ‘‘their readiness to 
give abundant material help to those whom they have 
perverted.” Another dangerous aspect of this religious 
communion is that its members do not stand in awe of the 
constituted authorities when these stand between them 
and their consciences. And this is unfortunately true 
“even when it is a question of the sacred person of 
his Majesty the Emperor.” Some of their authorised 
teachers actually quoted Scripture in support. of these 
novel views: ‘‘Do I seek to please men?” they wrote, 
in the words of Paul; ‘‘if I yet pleased men, I should 
not be the servant of Christ.” The great objection of 
M. Velitsyn, and those whose opinions he represents, 
is that the radical religious principles of Stundism are too 
apt to be applied to politics, social life, political economy, 
etc., and that a man who rejects the Spiritual authority 
of the Most Holy Synod, is also likely to be wanting in 
respect to the temporal power which created that 
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authority. What could be more embarrassing, for in- 
stance, than their novel doctrine that all men should be 
free and equal? Some individuals among them do not 
stop even here, but advocate principles which Count 
L. Tolstoi would recognize as truly Christian, and Prince 
Krapotkin hail as alone salutary : 


STUNDISM POLITICS. 


‘* When the new state of things is firmly established,” 
one man is recorded to have said, ‘‘then everything will 
be enjoyed in common. ll the shops with their silks and 
other goods will be thrown open to everyone, so that 
who will may take what he requires without paying any- 
thing.” This, however, is an extreme case, which may 
possibly reveal the general tendency of Stundism, but 
cannot be seriously taken as an authoritative exposition of 
the views of that body. Many people—ecclesiastics, 
ecclesiastical organs, policemen and high officials, main- 
tain that the Stundists repudiate the principle of private 
property, and that their sect is merely a religious mask 
put on to disguise rank socialism of the most undiluted 
kind. A Russian Orthodox priest, reporting to his bishop, 
gives the following characteristic of the ‘‘ heresy”: ‘‘ The 
stunde is something in the nature of a revolutionary 
movement against the state; the Stundists zealously 
declare that everything actually existing is old, obsolete, 
grounded on fawning servility, and it is theit endeavour 
to found a sort of elective government, dependent on the 
whole community and controlled by the entire people 
without exception.” 

If so, the rapid spread of the sect throughout the 
country among the most industrious, educated, and pros- 
perous section of the peasantry, would argue an amount 
of disaffection that would be truly alarming, and which 
must have its source either in serious grievances or whole- 
sale madness. The secret of the remarkable success of 
Stundism in Russia is explained by M. Velitsyn in what 
will appear to many readers an unsatisfactory manner— 
as the result of the artificial measures taken by the 
German colonists to propagate it. The blame attaching 
to Russian priests is, he contends, inconsiderable ; for if 
they damaged rather than furthered their cause by ignor- 
ance, the fault was not their own. ‘‘One cannot expect 
a nan who has to earn his bread in the sweat of his brow 
to study dogmatic theology or even to read out frequent 
sermons.” 

A PLEA FOR PERSECUTION. 


The concluding portion of the article is in reality much 
more logical than it seems, and whether one agrees or 
disagrees with the author, cannot fail to be read with 
lively interest: ‘‘In Russia every question of religious 
propaganda becomes immediately a State question. The 
Russian who abjures Orthodoxy is no longer a Russian ; 
he is not only an irreconcilable enemy of Orthodoxy, but 
he isa traitor to his own native country, to his own people. 
Russian nationality is inseparably bound up with 
religious Orthodoxy, and finds therein its support and 
mainstay in the struggle with forces which are hostile to 
Russian nationality. Hence every blow struck at the 
Orthodox Church is aimed at all Russia.” 

The practical conclusion of the paper is an appeal to 
the Government to stamp out Stundism, as it would 
stamp out every other sect hostile to Orthodoxy—‘‘ The 
arms that must be used against Stundism are not religious, 
but drastically administrative.” The Russian Govern- 
ment has done many evil things under the sinister prompt- 
ings of M. Pobedonostzeff, but it is to be hoped it will 
not deliver itself over to the devil so utterly as to listen 
to M. Velitsyn’s advice. 














HOW TO MAKE FEATHER BOOKS. 
A NEW NATURAL HISTORY AMUSEMENT. 


ELIZABETH BRIGHTWEN describes, in Nature Notes, her 
method of collecting birds’ feathers by grouping them 
artistically in the pager of a large album. It is, she says, 
a useful resource in wet days : 


The book should be a blank album of about fifty 
pages, eleven inches wide by sixteen. so as to make an up- 
right page which will take in long tail feathers. Cartridge 
paper of various pale tints is best, as one can choose the 
ground that will best set off the colours of the feathers. 
Every other page may be white, and about three black sheets 
will be useful for swan, albatross, and other white-plumaged 
birds. 

The only working tools required are sharp scissors and a 
razor, some very thick strong gum arabic, a little water and a 
duster in case of fingers becoming sticky. Each page is to 
receive the feathers of only one bird; then they are sure to 
harmonize, however you may combine them. 

A common wood-pigeon is an easy bird to begin with, and 
readily obtained at any poulterer’s. Draw out the tail 
feathers and place them quite flat in some paper till required. 
Do the same with the right wing and the left, keeping each 
separate, and putting a mark on the papers that you may 
know which each contains. The back, the breast, the fluffy 
feathers beneath, all should be neatly folded in paper and 
marked ; and this can be done in the evening or at odd times, 
but placing the feathers on the pages ought to be daylight 
work, that the colours may be studied. Now open the tail- 
feather packet, and with the razor carefully pare away the quill 
at the back of each feather. This requires much practice, but 
at last it is quickly done, and only the soft web is left. which 
will be perfectly flat when gummed upon the page. When all 
the packets are thus prepared (it is only the quill feathers 
that require the razor), then we may begin. 

[ will describe a specimen page, but the arrangement can 
be varied endlessly, and therein lies one of the charms of the 
work. One never does two pages alike—there is such scope 
for taste and ingenuity—and it becomes at last a most 
fascinating occupation. ‘Towards the top of the page place 
a thin streak of gum, lay upon it a tail feather (the quill end 
downwards), and put one on either side. The best feathers 
of one wing may be put down, one after the other, till one 
has sufficiently covered the page, then the other wing 
feathers may be placed down the other side; the centre may 
be filled in with the fluffy feathers, and the bottom can be 
finished off with some breast feathers neatly placed so as to 
cover all quill ends. When one works with small plumage a 
wreath looks very pretty, or a curved spray beginning at the 
top with the very smallest feathers and gradually increasing 
in size to the bottom of the page. 

Butterflies or moths made of tiny feathers add much 
to the effect, and they are made thus. It is best, I 
find, to fill a wide-mouthed bottle with dry gum, and 
just cover the gum with the water, allow it to melt, keep 
stirring and adding a few drops of water till just right—no 
bought liquid gum equals one’s own preparation. To make 
the book complete there should be a careful water-colour 
study of the bird on the opposite page, its Latin and English 
name, and a drawing of the egg. 

It may interest some to know how I obtained the ninety- 
one birds which fill my books. Some were the dried skins of 
foreign birds either given me by kind friends or purchased 
at bird-stuffers’. The woodpecker and nuthatch were picked 
up dead in the garden. ‘The dove and budgerigars were 
moulted feathers saved up until there were sufficient to 
make a page. Years after the death of our favourite parrot, 
I found his wings had been preserved, so they appear as a 
memento of an old friend who lived as a cheery presence in 
my childhood’s home for thirty years. It is a pleasure to me 
to be able to say no bird was ever killed to enrich my books. 
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THE YOUTH OF REMBRANDT. 


M. Emite Micuet brings to an end, with a fourth and 
last article in the Gazette des Beaux Arts for September, 
the sketch of ‘‘The Youth of Rembrandt,” which is, we 
believe, a foretaste of the great biography that is some 
day to come from his pen. No one will have read even 
these four articles without feeling a warmer interest in, 
and especially a more intimate knowledge of, the 
painter's thoughts and aims and methods of work than 
he had before M. Michel wrote. The reality of the rela- 
tion which exists between an artist and his art is, perhaps, 
the most important thing about him that we can know, 
and this M. Michel throws into clear relief. Previous 
articles have shown us Rembrandt at home, studying in 
his father’s mill with such models as nature around 
him, his own ingenuity, and, the affection of the house- 
hold could provide. This article goes a little further, to 
the time when his art, already to a considerable extent 
mastered, began to widen his field of observation, and 
open further avenues of thought and sympathy. Still, 
he keeps his strong and simple love for the things he 
saw rather than for constructions of the imagination. 
Somewhere about the year 1628 he received as much 
as a hundred florins for a picture from a connoisseur of 
the Hague. This was counted as a great success, and 
his fame began to spread from Leyden to the neigh- 
bouring towns. During the three years which followed 
he was fully occupied. ‘‘The people, above all, attracted 
him, and in the streets and squares, the artizaus, the 
shopkeepers, and the peasants appeared to him worthy 
of his attention. Rembrandt never tired of studying 
them. He liked to live in the society of the poor, and 
certainly they were not lacking at that time.”” M. Michel 
goes on to sketch the condition of Holland in the earlier 
part of the 17th century, and shows us Rembrandt’s work 
as a very voice of the time. His later inspirations 
were drawn as simply and directly from the life of the 
nation as his earlier ones had been drawn from the 
life of the mill. ‘‘It was not by premeditated action 
against the academic school that the young man acted 
thus. His instinct and his love of reality impelled 
him, as it were, unconsciously.” His love of reality 
carried him, as it has carried realists of a later date, 
sometimes too far. But M. Michel wisely passes with 
a rapid touch over this which, if unfortunately true, 
never constituted any essential or important feature 
of Rembrandt’s work. It is not of the coarseness of 
Shakespeare that we think when we estimate his genius, 
nor need it be of the much more occasional coarseness of 
Rembrandt. These were among the blemishes of his 
time.’ Little by little he acquires more command over 
the resources of his art, the blemishes are cast as a snake 
casts its skin, and he rises supreme over his contem- 
poraries in this, that the perfection of methods which 
they are content to regard as an aim in itself remains to 
him only a means for the expression of his thought. ‘‘ He 
undertook in his turn the study of the effects of light which 
had already occupied his predecessors.” It was especially 
in composition that the employment of chiaro-oscurc 
was valuable to him. ‘*Thanks to that faculty of 
extending or restricting at will the field of light, he 
could bring forward the essential side of a subject, and 
subordinate the details according to their relative import- 
ance and the whole effect.’” A new world opens with this 
discovery: before him, and it is at this point of his career 
that M. Michel brings to an end the study of his youth. 
He is now a man—already, almost, a master. He is 
no longer merely the miller’s son : he becomes the great 
and well-known painter of Holland. 
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THE GREAT CLASSIC OF ENGLISH NOVELS. 
A FRENCH VIEW OF FIELDING. 

THe priceless quantity of common sense is the feature 
of Fielding’s character and work which is first recognized 
in the just and sympathetic study which M. Paul 
Stapfer contributes to the Revue des Deuw Moudes, under 
the title of the ‘‘Great Classic of English Novels.” A 
judgment which results from a calm and constant obser- 
yatiun of external things, a simplicity which is the very 
opposite of trivial, anda genial charity to which hypocrisy 
isthe one unpardonable sin, are among the ingredients 
of the rough tonic with which eighteenth-century society 
was physicked. M. Stapfer contrasts them passingly with 
the methods of the Romanticists, the Realists, the 
Idealists, the Intuitives, of the present day, and puts 
the French public in a position to estimate to some 
extent the real place and standing of Fielding’s art.and 
morality. He is evidently as antipathetic to Richardson 
as he is inclined to he sympathetic to Fielding. 

** PAMELA,” 

The event (which revealed Fielding’s genius) was the 
publication of amoral romance entitled, ‘‘ Pamela, or 
Virtue Recompensed,” a work of which the first inclina- 
tion would be to declare ‘‘that literature has produced 
nothing more stupid, more prolix, more insipid, and 
more sickening.” There is something refreshing in 
M. Stapfer’s hearty disgust for the idea of Pamela, as a 
wife, praismg with tender veneration the brute who 
deserved to have been kicked once and for ever out of 
her presence. He pulls himself up in the midst of his 
indignation to listen, as he says, to the ‘* good 
Walter Scott,” who reminds him of the social 
differences which existed in Pamela’s day, and the 
consequently exaggerated respect which a servant was 
likely to entertain for her master, even though he had 
shown himself at once brutal and licentious, but comes 
back to the charge with the demand that genius shall see 
the moral monstrosities of its day with something like 
the eye of posterity, and not put before us as human and 
natural that which will revolt the conscience of the 
future. There is nothing, he says, in the whole work of 
Fielding which shocks his moral sense so much as the 
would-be morality of Pamela. Fielding, he points out, 
saw the book with modern eyes. 

** JOSEPH ANDREWS.” 

The essential grossness of the fundamental conception 
over which the pens, and even the pulpits, of France and 
England were rhapsodizing with delight inspired him with 
contempt, and the parody of Joseph Andrews was the 
result. ‘‘The very opposite of Richardson, whose stiff 
respectability hardened him in aristocratic prejudices, 
and froze him with Pharisaic pride ; Fielding, genial 
sinner that he was, felt himself drawn towards lower 
humanity, as being more human and better than the 
other.” If he was without the sentimental prudery of 
Fielding, he was no less far from the cynicism of Swift. 
‘He believes in the goodness of men in general, and he 
proclaims untiringly a faith which is his own happiness 
and consolation.” M. Stapfer points out that even at the 
end of his life, when trouble had done its work upon him, 
there is not a trace to be found of either discouragement or 
bitterness. His temperament was as naturally generous 
as his judgment was naturally sound. ‘‘ Not only was he 
at the antipodes of modern pessimism, but he seemed 
like a passing foreigner come from happier climes into the 
world which excited the savage indignation of Swift and 
the morose sarcasms of Samuel Johnson. In his eyes life 
1s an excellent thing, and men, if we look deep enough 
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into their nature, and take a fair average of humanity, are 
not so bad.” A naturalism which accepts good and bad 
together, and enables an author to forget himself in order 
to look with unprejudiced eyes upon the world, is, 
M. Stapfer holds, the right sort. 


‘© AMELIA.” 

It is difficult to say whether Fielding was a realist 
or an idealist, and after having read him one is 
tempted rather to declare that the words have no 
meaning. Ought he to be called a realist ‘‘ because 
he selected Jonathan Wild for a hero, or an idealist 
because he took Amelia for a heroine? He found the 
second as he found the first—in nature ; and the first, 
like the second, was idealized, that is, transformed into a 
type in accordance with the eternal laws of art. As for 
calling Fielding a realist simply because in showing 
things as they are he sometimes called them by their 
names, it is a childish application of the word, and I note, 
merely in passing, the dreary stuff which passes with 
some people for the Alpha and Omega of criticism. 
What is sure and clear is that Fielding is a great classic. 
Walter Scott calls him the father of the English novel. 
Characters like Sophia and her maid, Squire Weston, 
Mrs. Weston, Sergeant Atkinson, Major Bath, Amelia, 
are evidently primordial types created to be reproduced 
in an infinity of copies. Patson Adams passes im- 
mediately into the Vicar of Wakefield, and Sterne, 
so different from Fielding, comes under his powerful 
influence. It was not Dickens who first invented 
the novel with « purpose (M. Stapfer alludes of 
course to ‘Amelia,’ and its purpose of prison reform). 
George Eliot read Fielding with admiration, some- 
times correcting his morality, much oftener with a 
view to develop it and to establish upon his-philosophy, 
so full of human feeling, that great romance of sympathy 
and love which did not originate in Russia. ‘ Amelia’ 
founded in England the good domestic novel. No one 
knew better than the loose-lived Fielding the value of 
the pure home affections which are the most solid buttress 
of happiness.” 

, ‘‘TOM JONES.” 


M. Stapfer frankly proclaims, in another place, that 
Amelia is one of the noblest characters of fiction. But 
it is, of course, to ‘‘Tom Jones” that he gives the 
palm. ‘‘ From it, health, gaiety, and joy are irradiated as 
from a sun.” A large part of the article is taken up 
with a dissection of it. It is blamed as well as praised, 
and M. Stapfer is able to keep his judgment as an 
artist and a moralist standing beside his evident 
personal sympathy. Everyone knows the faults of 
“Tom Jones.” It is useless to enumerate them, but it is 
interesting to find a French critic fully appreciative of 
the quality which we are all accustomed to look upon as 
the pre-eminently English characteristic of Fielding’s 
work. ‘‘It is evident that Fielding cannot escape from 
the reproach incurred by all writers who have represented 
the shortcomings of Virtue, and who by this act alone 
have placed under our eyes an example which may 
exercise a seductive influence ; but there is a certain 
virile and wholesome gaiety which is the best safeguard 
of morals, and we may apply to Fielding what Meilhac 
said of Labiche with so much truth: ‘He is not im- 
moral because he is not sentimental.’” In the course 
of his sketch, M. Stapfer has given many other reasons 
why Fielding is not immoral, and there are not a few 
English readers who would find their appreciation cf 
their own classic considerably widened by the view which 
is here laid before them. 
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FRANCE JUDGED BY THE FOREIGNER. 


One of the interesting articles of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes this month is a summary and appreciation of an 
English, a German, and an American study of the 
French people. Mr. Hamerton’s two books, ‘‘ Round my 
House” and ‘‘ French and English,” furnish matter for 
the English view ; Mr. Brownell’s ‘‘ French Traits,” gives 
the American ; and Mr. Hillebrand’s ‘‘ France and the 
French in the Second Half of the 19th Century,” gives 
the German. The whole is mixed and digested for the 
French public by M. J. Bourdeau. The lucidity with 
which he draws out the main conclusions of the three 
writers and focusses them in the necessarily limited space 
of a magazine article is an example of one of the most 
delightful qualities of the French literary mind, and the 
result is a slight, but very definite and suggestive, 
character sketch of the French people. It may be 
observed in passing that he gives the palm for knowledge 
of his compatriots to the German writer. To be per- 
fectly logical is too often to be rigidly exclusive, and 
rationalism pushed to its extreme may be as narrow as 
Calvinism. It is, whether in excess or not, one of 
the qualities which all three writers look upon as a 
marked attribute of the French character. In opposi- 
tion to it, they all note also a_ strongly-developed 
sociability. To be rational, to be excitable, and to 
be social are the three dominating features which 
M. Bourdeau finds in their sketch of typical French 
nature, and with apparent agreement he follows his authors 
in their application of these qualities to the public and 
private life of modern France. First of all, in religion 
the Puritanism of England and America is taken as the 
expression of excessive individuality. The Catholicism 
of France, on the contrary, with its demand for obedience 
and the submission of the individual conscience to the 
Church, is the form naturally given to religion by a social 
people. Personal opinions in matters of dogma are not 
tolerated. The French code of honour again is a social 
code. In politics the same tendency proclaims itself in 
the inclination to give the State the pre-eminence once 
fully accorded to the Church, and to leave to authority 
the regulation of matters which in England are deter- 
mined by private initiative. In education, no less than in 
religion, the findividual is subordinated to the system. 
The development of the individual character, which is 
thought so much of in the English school, has abso- 
lutely no place. This is equally true of boys and 


girls. The well brought-up girl has no_ personal 
opinions. The aim which is set before her is to live 


cheerfully, affectionately, and obediently in her family 
circle. The rational and. the social instincts are both 
illustrated in marriage. Family life in France is 
founded upon the marriage of convenience. Unequal 
matches are exceedingly rare. People marry in their own 
class, and are seldom influenced by any personal glamour of 
charm, or fortune, or position. The children become, as a 
natural consequence, the most important after considera- 
tion, divorce is rare, and family ties are stronger than 
they are in countries where marriage is the outcome 
chiefly of personal inclination. A dislike to separate, and 
consequent, aversion to colonial enterprise, is one of the 
results, bringing with it by almost inevitable steps a 
limitation of the number of children. The drawback of 
this social and rational spirit is that when the excit- 
ability of which we must not lose sight creates a crisis, 
the Frenchman is found wanting, not in material courage, 
but in civic courage, for which his education has prepared 
him badly. Church, State, School, Family, all contribute 
to lessen his individuality, and to attenuate his sense 
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of personal responsibility. He is accustomed to count 
upon others rather than upon himself. A morbid dread of 
making himself in any way different from others, and 
of taking an initiative, leaves him defenceless in the face 
of danger. After M. Simon’s plea for solidarity this 
argument in favour of Teutonic individualism is wel] 
worth reading. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 
THE MORAL OF M. BOURGET’S ‘‘ DISCIPLE.” 


ContTINvING the old argument raised by M. Bourget’s 
‘* Disciple,” as to whether the philosopher, Adrien Sexte 
was morally responsible for the application made by 
Robert Greslou of the theories learned from him, M. Ayme 
concludes, in the Novwvelle Revue for the 15th of Septem- 
ber, that he was not. He bases his argument on the 
following grounds: Before you can attach consequences 
to any act or theory, you must take care that the 
process of reasoning by which you derive one from 
the other is absolutely accurate and sound. The con- 
sequence must be a genuine consequence, and not a mere 
accidental result. The actual instance of Robert Greslou 
is less interesting to English readers than it js 
to the French public, but the problem it embodies, 
which has given rise to something like a literary war 
in France, has a universal interest that applies to all 
societies. The story will be remembered. A philosopher 
—Adrien Sexte-——has certain opinions of the value of 
psychological experiment. Robert Greslou, his pupil, in 
the name of psychological study, makes experiments upon 
himself and the daughter of his employer. The exper! 
ment involves the most abject degradation for the young 
man—dishonour, and finally death, for the girl—and 
lands Robert Greslou in a criminal dock to take his trial 
for murder, while everyone concerned insists that the 
real responsibility for his course of crime rests with the 
philosopher whose theories he had adopted. M. Bourget, 
who posed the problem, does not answer it. The 
critics who have dealt with the book are divided in 
opinion. M. Brunetiére says that the philosopher 
is responsible, M. Anatole France says that he is not. 
M. Janet Valance is between the two opinions. If 
the moral of ‘‘La Morte” may be accepted as evidence, 
there is little doubt of what M. Feuillet would think. 
The ‘‘ Ni Dieu, Ni Maitre” of M. Gervais Denny, which 
finishes in the first number of the Revie des Dens Monies, 
is another shot fired against the scientific school. M. 
Ayme’s article has, therefore, the interest of being one in 
2 series, and it goes to the gist, not only of the Adrien 
Sexte and Robert Greslou incident, but of the whole 
great question of the responsibility of leaders of thought 
when it calls before all things for proof of exclusive con- 
tinuity between impulse and expression. M. Ayme argues 
that if the sage is not responsible for the action of the 
scoundrel, neither is the philosopher responsible for the 
fool. The most idealist conceptions, he insists, must 
fall before such a theory. Leave the thinkers alone. 
They write for those who understand them, and if 
there were no one to understand them why should our 
wickedness or folly be turned into their crime? Better 
make the Creator responsible at once !° 

M. Ayme ends his article with the expression of his 
ardent faith that even the mistakes made by genuine 
seekers after truth will become stepping-stones of 
moral progress, and that the cultivated youth of France, 
accepting all its duties, will not be taught to forget them 
by dilettantism, nor scepticism, nor Darwinism, nor 
determinism. 
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JHE NEW LAWS OF 1890. 


Tue following brief summary of the net result of 
the legislative labours of Parliament in the last Session, 
from a legal point of view, may be useful to others 
besides lawyers. That Session has been justly charac- 
terised as a somewhat barren one. Still, the 72 chapters 
which it has added to the Statute Book afford very 
ample material for consideration and comment. 

The first position in magnitude, at all events, must 
be undoubtedly assigned to the Act ‘‘to consolidate 
certain of the enactments respecting lunacy,” which is to 
be known as the Lunacy Act (1890). : 


Towering o'er the alphabet like Saul, 
Stands the Digamma, and o’ertops them all. 
This giant statute, which is divided into 12 parts and 
342 sections, repeals no less than 27 previous statutes, 
including the Lunacy Act of last year. Its chief value, 
the Solicitors’ Journal tells us, in the course of an able 
review of its provisions, lies in its consolidation of the 
law, and it is pronounced by the same authority to be in 
arrangement and language a great improvement on any of 
the statutes which it repeals. The report of the Select 
Committee has been only partially carried out ; but im- 
portant alterations have been made by rendering ‘‘ recep- 
tion” orders of some sort necessary in every case, by 
enabling orders to be made concerning property alone; 
and im other respects. 

Passing on in our review we may next notice a group 
of statutes, all of a somewhat complicated and elaborate 
character, which are chiefly of interest in their bearing 
on mercantile law. The Partnership Act (1890) in its 
fifty sections codifies, to a great extent, the existing law of 
partnership. 

The law as to joint stock companies is dealt with by a 
group of three statutes. The first of these enables a 
company, by special resolution, and with the leave of the 
Court, in certain specified cases, to alter its memorandum 
of association with respect to its objects. The second 
introduces, to a large extent, the procedure in bankruptcy 
as to the winding-up of joint stock companies. The 
Directors’ Liability Act (1890) renders directors and 
others liable for statements in prospectuses unless they 
can prove their innocence in the manner elaborately pre- 
scribed by the Act. 

The Bankruptcy Act of 1890 is another instance of 
wondrous changes introduced in the progress of a 
measure. The Act, as it now stands, however, introduces 
several marked alterations in the law, particularly as to 
compositions and schemes of arrangement with creditors, 
and as to discharge. For the future, the first step in a 
composition is the lodging by the debtor of a written and 
signed proposal ; one meeting of creditors only need be 
held ; the Court is bound, in certain cases, to refuse its in- 
dispensable sanction unless seven shillings and sixpence 
in the pound be reasonably secured. The law with 
regard to discharge is rendered much more stringent, 
and no discharge, either by composition or in bank- 
ruptcy, is to free the debtor from liability under a 
judgment in an action for seduction, or under’ an affilia- 
tion order, or under a judgment against him as 
@ co-respondent in a matrimonial cause, except to the 
extent and under the conditions which the Court orders. 

A reflection, much borne upon the mind in turning 
over the pages of the Statute Book, is how often the 


result of much discussion is shrunk to a little measure, 
and how, on the other hand, a Bill which has attracted a 
minimum of interest during its progress through Parlia- 
ment effects a change of very considerable importance. 
Thus, as the reader peruses Chapter VIII., the Custcins 
and Inland Revenue Act, 1890, and Chapter IX., the 
Act for the Distribution and Application of the Customs 
and Duties in England, Scotland and Ireland—and thinks 
of the mighty discussions that centred around them, it is 
hard to abstain from a sarcastic smile when he meets the 
words, ‘‘and the proceeds so paid shall be appropriated, as 
Parliament may direct, by any Act passed in the present 
Session.” On the other hand, somewhere about mid- 
way in the volume of Statutes for the year we find 
an Act of Parliament, occupying barely a page, which 
passed with very little notice or amendment in either 
House, which effects a most remarkable change in the 
law with regard to property. The Intestates’ Estates Act, 
1890, provides that when a man dies after 1st of Septem- 
ber, in the present year, leaving a widow but no issue, if the 
net value of his real and personal estate does not exceed 
£500 all shall belong to the widow. If the estate exceeds. 
£500 the widow is to have a charge on it for £500, with 
interest at four per cent. until payment. The Act also 
declares that any provision which a widow may obtain 
under the present Act is to be in addition to that 
which she would have obtained if the Act had not 
passed, 

Other Acts there are passed in the late Session, the 
purport of which may be sufficiently indicated in a brief 
space. Someare of special interest to legal practitioners. 
A short Act, which excited a good deal of interest and 
discussion, provides that motions for new trials and to 
set aside verdicts are, for the future, to be made not to a 
Divisional Court, but to the Court of Appeal. The 
Chancery of Lancaster Act (1890) provides that the Lan- 
caster Chancery Court shall, as regards all persons, 
bodies corporate, and property within or becoming sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction, have all the powers of the Chancery 
Division of the High Court. The Settled Land Act 
(1890) introduces a considerable number of changes, the 
principal of which are with regard to leases, the defini- 
tion of the principal mansion house, and power to raise 
money by mortgage. The Bills of Sale Acs is briefly 
amended. 

The Marriage Act (1890), the draughtsmanship of 
which has been made the subject of a good deal of 
criticism, amends the law relating to the marriage 
between parties, one of whom at least is a British subject, 
outside the United Kingdom. Other Acts are notable for 
their bearing on sanitary questions. The Housing of the 
Working Classes Act is an elaborate measure, extending 
over 103 sections and seven schedules, which applies not 
only to England, but also, in certain parts, to Scotland 
and Ireland. By another Act, gifts to provide dwellings 
for the working classes in populous places, as defined by 
the Act, are exempted from the provisions of the Mort- 
main and Charitable Uses Act. The Open Spaces Act 
extends the policy of previous Acts upon the same 
subject. The Contagious Diseases (Animals — Pleuro- 
Pneumonia) Act transfers to the Board of Agriculture 
considerably extended powers of slaughtering cattle 
affected with Pleuro-Pneumonia. 
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THE PATERNOSTER REVIEW. 


WE have to welcome this month the first number of a 
new high-class review in the shape of the Paternoster, a 
review which has a distinct raison d’étre of its own, and 
which combines many of the best features of the existing 
periodicals. The first number is illustrated with the 
latest portrait of Cardinal Newman, which was taken 
only five weeks before the death of the great Cardinal. 
The following is the editor's exposition of the objects of 
the Paterioster :- 


To present to the public a sixpenny monthly magazine, 
which magazine shall take care never to help those who are 
it war with the common ideas of right and wrong. 

To present to the public just about as good a sixpennyworth 
as can be had in the kingdom. 

To make this little bundle of information clear and worth 
the reading by the introduction of slight sketches illustrating 
the author’s thought. 

To make it more than a series of articles by introducing a 
number of abstracts with regard to the events of the month, 
the books, the politics, the whole movement. 

Conversely, to make it more than an abstract or journalistic 
monthly, by giving directly in its pages the best thoughts on 
the best subjects ; and, in this connection, to give ‘nformation 
on which men can act as well as think. 


The first number represents a fair approximation to 
this ideal. As befits the pupils of Cardinal Newman, its 
conductors have a supreme scorn for those who are all for 
tolerating the intolerable and for confusing the distinction 
between right and wrong. What is right and wrong / 
This is the editorial response : 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine men and a fraction out of a 
thousand believe certain ordinary guides of conduct to be 
right, and their non-observance wrong. ‘The remaining fraction 
of a man thinks, or pretends to think, the whole question 
open. The Paternoster regards it as closed. There are now 
a certain number of men who, for mere effect, have dared to 
introduce into literature and into art views which make men 
morbid, tired, unhappy. Against these the Paternoster 
declares open war. A time was, quite alittle while ago, when 
men refused these views as unhealthy and almost immoral. 
The Paternoster looks back to it; but, above all, looks forward 
to that future time when these views shall be regarded not as 
unhealthy ones to be avoided by the individual, but as insane 
anes, intolerable to all. 


It is evident that the conductors of the new review (no 
connection with Mr. Grove’s old sixpenny) will have their 
work cut out for them. There is, however, no lack of 
confidence in the new venture, and if its motto be 
fulfilled it ought to command a good circulation. 


THE INDIA OF TO-DAY. 


The Marquis of Ripon has the first place with an 
article on- the India of to-day, which sets forth the 
extent of the silent revolution which has been effected in 
our Indian Empire by the education of schools, univer- 
sities and newspapers, the circulation of English books, 
and the habituation of the natives to English political 
dyethods. 


He also points out the unifying influence of a 


centralized government, and the enforcement of a common 
law. Speaking for the extent to which the English 
language is used as a lingua-franca, Lord Ripon, speak- 
ing of the best meetings held in Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras, says : 

Public meetings are held for various objects, at which the 
audiences to be addressed are composed sometimes exclu- 
sively, and always mainly, of natives; the speeches are in 
English, and are thoroughly understood and appreciated by 
the greater part of those who hear them ; and for correctness 
of language, form of argument, and moderation of tone they 
would compare on equal terms with the best public meetings 
in England or Scotland. 

The moral of the survey is that, having set the ball 
rolling, the utmost that we can do, and the best that we 
ought to wish to do, is to guide it wisely and in the right 
direction. He pleads for a frank acceptance of the new 
conditions which govern the new problem, and a constant 
recollection that we hold india under a strict tenancy 
from Him who has given us that wondrous dominion. 

THE BOOK OF THE FUTURE. 

Mr. Henry Blackburn lifts up his voice against the 
series of frauds which go to make up the best of modern 
books—frauds in the type, in the engravings which are 
not engravings, in the rough-edged, machine-made 
paper purporting to be hand-made, and various other 
abominations. The book of the future, according to 
Mr. Blackburn, will be a fac-similed reproduction of the 
beautiful handwriting of the author. Therefore the 
first reform which he advocates is that authors must 
reform their handwriting, they must write with Gothic 
taste and expression, so clearly and distinctly that a fae- 
simile of it would be a delight to read on the printed 
page. How far modern handwriting is from attaining 
Mr. Blackburn’s ideal may be seen by a hasty glance 
over our forthcoming ‘* Album of Portraits and Auto- 
graphs.” Having taught his author to write, he would 
next teach him to draw. Instead of saying ‘‘the moon is 
now in her first quarter,” he would simply dash off a 
crescenf on his paper. Carry Mr. Blackburn’s ideas a 
little further, and we shall be back to Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. We may expect an early number of the 
Paternoster to appear with an article in some author’s 
illegible and beautiful handwriting, with sketches which 
will be comparable to nothing in the world so much as 
an Egyptian papyrus, or one of the children’s puzzle 
pages in Little Folks. ‘ 

BLIGHT AND THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE, 


THE POTATO 


Dr. McWeeny contributes an illustrated article in 
which he answers the questions, ‘‘ What is the cause of 
the potato disease ? Why does it spread rapidly ? And to 
what extent has it effected the potato crop this year?” 
He gives the life history of a potato fungus, which is 
illustrated with diagrams. He estimates the loss of 
potatoes this year at over a million tons, and accompanies 
his paper with a very interesting map of Ireland, showing 
by a deepening shade the percentage of the crop attacked. 























Mr. George Lane Fox sings the praises of the 
Primrose League in an article which they will probably 
re-print_ and circulate on yellow paper as a Primrose 
tract. Having explained shortly the principles, organiza- 
tion, and objects of the Primrose League, he modestly 
hopes that ‘‘even those who disagree with him will allow 
that it is not all humbug.” Agreed, agreed, Mr. Fox! 
It is probably a case of half-and-half. 


WANTED, A REFORMED PAWNBROKER. 


Mr. Ball has an article on ‘‘The Pawnbroker and the 
Poor,” in which he pleads fora reform of our pawnbroking 
system. The pawnbroker, it must never be forgotten, is 
the poor man’s banker. Mr. Ball does not think that the 
Monti de Pieta can be successfully introduced into this 
country. He says :— 

It will, I think, be universally admitted that a reform in 
our system in borrowing on pledges is urgently needed. 
Whether this should be accomplished by a reduction in 
the statutory rate of interest, or by the introduction of 
municipal loan institutions backed by State credit, or by 
a complete abolition of all enactments which prevent 
absolute freedom of contract between borrower and lender, 
is open to much discussion, But the object of any reform 
should be in the direction of reducing the rate of interest 
payable on pledges, and thus to free England from the re- 
proach, too commonly made by foreign students of our insti- 
tutions, that we are callous and inconsiderate in our treat- 
ment of the poor. Sound securities paying higher rates of 
interest are not available to a poor man, and in most cases he 
has to take recourse to the Post Office Savings Bank, where 
he receives interest at the rate of two and a half per cent. 
perannum. But when he wishes to raise money on equally 

,sound security he is by /aw constrained to pay interest ata 

rate of never less. and often’ much more, than twenty per 
cent. That the poor here have a genuine grievance does not 
admit of doubt, and it is to be desired that the grievance may 
soon be redressed. 


THE ARMENIAN CRISIS. 


Mr. Sevasly sets forth the lamentable condition of his 
vountrymen in pages all of which are melancholy 
reading enough. Mr. Sevasly appeals to England to 
take the initiative and secure the application of 
Article 61 of the Berlin Treaty. He might as well 
whistle for the moon. He says unless England takes 
prompt action Russia will march her troops on Erzeroum 
in the name of Christianity and’ humanity. As England 
is certain to do nothing except talk, Mr. Sevasly should 
address his appeals to St. Petersburg. This is his 
programme :— 

An Armenian Administration in Turkish Armenia.—To 
eradicate corruption and venality, the present administration 
should be entrusted to the aborigines of the land. The 
districts of Van, Erzeroum, Diarbekir, Kharpoot, and Moush, 
to be grouped in one province, with an Armenian governor 
at its head, appointed by the Sultan, and approved by the 
great Powers, sitting at Erzeroum, whose duties it will be to 
enforce law and order. Under the governor's command 
should be placed a local gendarmerie recruited among the 
sedentary population—Armenians and Mahometans, in- 
distinctly, exclusive of nomads. The body may be com- 
manded either by Armenians or by officers belonging to a 
neutral power like Belgium and Switzerland. The courts of 
law should be thoroughly reorganized and purified of their 
present polluted eleinent. 


And so forth, and so forth. When he is about it, Mr. 


Sevasly had better propose to put the angel Gabriel to 
regenerate Armenia. He would have just as much chance 
of realizing that demand as this which he now puts 
forward, 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


In the Contemporary for this month, the first position 
is given to Canon Scott Holland’s article In Memoriam 
Canon Liddon, extracts from which are given else- 
where. Another important article is Sir Morell 
Mackenzie’s suggestion for the reform of our hospital 
system, extracts from which will also be found in another 
page. Vernon Lee begins a new story, ‘A Worldly 
Woman,” but no intimation is given as to whether it is to 
be a serial. 


SIR THOMAS FARRER ON MR. GOSCHEN’S FINANCE. 


Under the somewhat curious title of ‘‘The Imperial 
Finances of the Last Four Years,” Sir Thomas Farrer 
passes in review the exploits of Mr. Goschen at the 
Treasury, dealing with (1) the conversion of the Debt 
and the establishment of the Sinking Fund ; (2) Army 
and Navy expenditure ; (3) new sources of taxation. 
As might have been expected, he is a severe critic, and 
this is his summing-up of the whole matter :— 


Revenue repeatedly under-estimated ; current expenses re- 
peatedly postponed ; so that estimated deficits and surpluses 
are alike uncertain and untrustworthy; the fixed sum which 
had been made applicable to permanent debt largely 
diminished—taxes at the same time taken off ; and subsidies 
to local authorities largely increased ; these, so far as Im- 
perial Finance is concerned, are characteristic features in 
the Budgets we have been examining. It is not too much to 
say of them that, in these respects, they have mystified the 
national accounts, and have sacrificed prudence to popularity. 


SHALL HYPNOTISM BE MONOPOLISED ? 


Mr. Taylor Innes, in an article on the relation of 
hypnotism to crime and the medical faculty, votes 
against the proposition that is made in many quarters in 
favour of making the practice of hypnotism a_profes- 
sional monopoly. Mr. Taylor Innes admits that it may 
be abused, but he stands by the ancient principles of 
English liberty, which he thus formulates :— 

Our principle rather is, that every one shall have freedom 


to investigate all the secrets, and to exercise all the powers, 
of nature and of mind—reserving to law the right ex post 


acto to punish the abuses of the liberty which it concedes. 


It may well happen that in the case of hypnotism it shall 
never be found necessary to depart from this most healthful 
general rule. It is, at all events, far too early to do it now. 


WHY THE IRISH MUST HAVE HOME RULE, 


Mr. Justice O'Hagan, in an article entitled ‘‘ Trish 
Patriots: Thomas Davis,” reviews Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy’s account of that Irish patriot, and at the close of 
his paper states with emphatic precision why Ireland 
cannot be conciliated on what may be termed a Scotch 
basis :— 

Why should it not be with Ireland as it is with Scotland, 
at least after a little time? On this view it is right that 
some observations should be made. 

What a country instinctively desires of its Government is, 
beyond everything else, that it should be representative. In 
a land, mistress of herself, the most unpardonable of sins in 
a statesman is not to place his country before all. He may 
or may not be capable of much sentiment upon the subject, 
but he must act as if he possessed it. That he shall so act is 
ensured by his responsibility to the Legislature. Political 
parties, wars of ins and outs, are all subordirate to this primary 
conilition. It is this necessary of life which is denied to 
Ireland, the want of which she feels in every pore. The system 
is one which absolutely forbids the Viceroys to make the good 








of Ireland their first object. The interests of their party are 
necessarily paramount, and they bow before the public 
opinion, not of Ireland, but of Westminster and the press 
of England. This is so true as to be incapable of denial. 
To have this fundamentally reversed, to have an Irish 
Minister enter on his task of government, not only armed 
with a lifelong knowledge of the country, but in a spirit of 
sympathy with her and devotion to her welfare—this is the 
pissionate desire of Ireland, which she will never be at rest 
till she obtains. Lord Salisbury declared, in one of his 
speeches, that the really vital question was not so much the 
lrish Legislature as the Irish Executive. Though he meant it 
is an argument on the adverse side, it is completely true. 
But a national Executive without a national Legislature to 
control and guide it, is a chimera. 


GOOD ADVICE TO ITALY. 


Dr. Geffcken, in an article on the Economic Position of 
Italy, declares that Italian finances are in such a bad 
way that the supreme duty of the hour is to balance the 
Budget, and form a Government of moderate Liberals. 
The following are his four conclusions :— 


The only possible way to meet necessary expenses, and at 
the same time balance the Budget, is resolutely to cut down 
the army and navy expenditure to the figure which was 
regarded as sufficient in 1887, and which there is no reason 
to regard as insufficient now. 


2. Sucha reform will facilitate the re-organisation of credit 
which has been shaken principally by the constant appeals of 
the Government for help from the bankers in its money 
difficulties. The Act of 1874 will have to be reconsidered ; 
and the question is, whether it would not be well to revert 
to Cavour’s system of one large bank with provincial branches. 


3. Treaties of commerce with fixed tariffs should be con- 
cluded, in a liberal spirit, with the principal foreign coun- 
tries, so that commerce and industry may be able to count 
on fixed duties for definite periods, and not be exposed to 
sudden fluctuations caused by changes in the general tariff. 


4, All this requires a strong Government; by which we 
mean neither an arbitrary Governmentalism nor a despotic 
Radicalism. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. H. Arthur Kennedy, writing on the possibility of 
naval warfare, lays great stress on the fact that the naval 
war of the future will be fought under conditions and 
with weapons of which no one has yet made practical 
proof. Our ships are more fragile and our guns so com- 
plicated in construction that after a very limited number 
of rounds, less than a hundred in the case of the largest 
guns, they will be rendered thoroughly useless, and 
might as well be thrown overboard until they are re-lined. 
He also lays stress upon the extent to which the nerves of 
combatants will be liable to destruction under the enor- 
mous and novel risks of modern war. 


Dr. William Wright, writing a paper on the Forward 
Movement in China, describes what was done at the 
Shanghai Missionary Conference. The Conference suc- 
ceeded in closing a long and bitter controversy as to the 
version of the Bible which should be used in China. 
The Union Bible is to be published with a Union com- 
mentary. The committee represents ten different 
societies and English, German, and American national- 
ities. There will be one Bible and three versions ; the 
high classical, the low classical, and the Mandarin. 
The Conference then unanimously appealed for the des- 
patch of one thousand more missionaries. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THERE is a good number of the National this month. 
It has some lengthy articles and one or two novel 
suggestions. 

OUR EMPIRE AND THE COLONIAL OFFICE, 

Mr. Stanley Leighton, in an able survey of the way in 
which it has fooled away the chances of the Empire, 
pleads for the presence at the Colonial Office of 
the strongest and wisest of our statesmen. (The name of 
the present Colonial Secretary is Lord Knutsford.) 

The bureaucratic element must not be too strongly repre- 
sented in the direction of our Colonial affairs. Men versed 
in official rules and legal technicalities are sometimes too 
deeply impressed with a sense of their value. There is a call 
now for another class of statesmen—for men who realise 
and sympathise with the new wants of an ever-expanding 
commonwealth. 


THE INTELLECTUAL INFERIORITY OF WOMAN, 

Mr. Gallatly, provoked by the jubilation of women and 
their friends through Miss Fawcett’s success, seeks to 
turn upon all this fiery rant a cooling stream of facts 
and figures. He draws up tables of results of examina- 
tions, 1882-89, which he says will be useful to all who 
are interested in University work. 

The fogies who contend that women have little aptitude 
for high mathematics have been laughed out of court; but 
the fogies are right. The superiority of women in Modern 
Languages is not glaringly obvious; in classics they are 
found to be inferior to men, while it appears very doubtful 
whether any considerable number will hold their own in 
Medicine. 

Bad asthisis, Mr. Gallatly thinks it will be worse here- 
after. 

POISONED BY PATENT MEDICINE. 


Mr. H. W. Hubbard, L.R.C.P., offers a plain exposi- 
tion of the delusions and dangers of many of these 
patent medicines, and suggests amendments of the 
statutes bearing upon them. His idea is that we should 
take a hint from the plan adopted by the Central Sanitary 
Bureau of Japan. They have established a public 
laboratory for the analysis of chemicals and _ patent 
medicines. The proprietors of patent medicines are 
bound to present a sample, with the names and pro- 
portions of the ingredients, directions for its use, and 
explanations of its supposed efficacy. 


HOW TO REFORM PUBLIC DINNERS. 


The Rev. Harry Jones submits his Reform Bill for 
public dinners, which is as follows :— 

1. A bell to cut speeches short. 

2. Speakers to take up a position where they can be seen 
and heard. 

3. The toast list to explain why the speakers were selected, 
and who they are. 

4. Every gentleman to be introduced to the lady seated on 
his left by a simple statement to that effect by the host 
before entering the dining-hall. 


There are other proposals, but these are the chief. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

I notice elsewhere the articles on “Count Mattei” 
and the “Suppression of Strikes.” Janet Ross’s article 
on ‘‘ Lewis Devrient, the German actor,” is brightly 
written and interesting. Mr. Charles E. Shea sets forth 
the case of the “Tithe Payer,” with elaboration and em- 
phasis. Mr. Wilkins writes on the ‘‘ Potato Blight in 
Ireland.” Madame Blaze de Bury describes ‘‘ Stendhal’s 
Autobiography.” 


























THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Tar Nineteenth is fair average, but no more. The 
articles on ‘‘ Cardinal Newman ” and ‘‘ The Ideals of the 
Masses” are dealt with elsewhere. 


DID THE DOCKERS PLAN WHOLESALE MURDER ? 

According to Mr. Champion, who continues a dialogue, 
«A Multitude of Counsellors,” accuses the dockers of 
deliberately planning wholesale murder in the shape of 
train-wrecking !” Here is the passage, describing ‘‘ one 
little incident” of the dock strike, as ‘‘ Blake,” Mr. 
Champion’s pseudonym, calls it :— 

One night it was ascertained that a train full of “ black- 
legs” was to be run right into the docks without stopping at 
any of the places at which, on previous occasions, the pickets 
had been able to get at the new-comers and cajole or intimi- 
date or bribe them into refusing to work. This was a serious 
matter, for if it had been found that this experiment was 
successful, it would have been repeated, and train after train 
would have run into the docks the thousands of men all over 
England who were eager to accept any work at a pounda 
week. Luckily, the train never started, as the “ blacklegs” 
were dissuaded from coming before they left the town where 
they were enlisted. But, had it come down the line, I have 
reason to believe that it is probable that it would have left 
the metals at the top of a steep embankment. 

It is a pity that Mr. Champion did not state whether he, 
Mr. Burns, Mr. Tillett, or Tom Mann were responsible 
for preparing this diabolical crime ; whether they, or any 
of them, ordered it; and if so, what would have been 
their chances of being hanged if the train, with all its 
passengers, engine-driver, and blacklegs had thundered 
down the embankment into bloody ruin ? 


IS THE TRADES CONGRESS DOOMED ? 

Mr. Threlfall fears that the result of the triumph of 
New Unionism may mean death to the old Congress. He 
says :— 

These accumulating shocks have left a deep and unpleasant 
impression on the minds of many delegates, and it is doubt- 
ful whether the Trades Congress will ever again be so 
representative of the whole of the labour of the country as 
it has been for years. A strong stimulus has been given to 
the latent feeling of several Lancashire trades to sever them- 
selves from it; additional vigour has been lent to the move- 
ment in favour of an exclusive Congress of the textile trades; 
and a serious blow has been struck at that esprit de corps 
which animated the veterans. 

Worse still, it is doubtful whether the Congress will 
not go bankrupt for sheer want of pence. 


: THE AWAKENING OF JAMAICA. 

Sir Henry A. Blake, Governor of Jamaica, writes a 
pleasantly optimist paper on ‘‘Cromwell’sColonyasa Field 
for Emigration and as a Health Resort”! He says :— 

Here, in Jamaica, there is room and welcome for men of 
the proper stamp. It is not the country for a young man with- 
out capital, however energetic he may be. By a man with 
£3,000 to £5,000 properties may be bought, in many cases 
with houses ready built, that would afford him a comfortable 
income. ‘To the man with a family success is equally prob- 
able. A floral farm for the preparation of perfumes would 
afford pleasant and remunerative occupation for the ladies of 
the family, nor would it interfere with the regular working 
of the property. The value of all property is increasing 
rapidly, and will in the near future still further advance. 


HOW TO STAMP OUT TUBERCULOSIS. 

Dr. Henry Behrend, in a long dry article on ‘‘ Tuber- 
culous Meat and its Consequences,” proposes that— 

Temporary legislation should be enacted by which the 
British public may obtain the minimum of protection 
afforded in Continental countries, as for example by the 
abolition of private abattoirs, a careful examination of the 
food supply by qualified inspectors, awd a provision that 
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meat derived from tuberculous cattle, howsoever slightly 
they may have been affected, should be marked as such, and 
sold only in a special market, and at a lower price. 


MINOR ARTICLES. 

Miss Benson sings the praises of domestic service as a 
school of housewifery. Mr. Malcolm, of the Haiasdan, 
formulates thus the irreducible minimum necessary for 
the settlement of Armenia—‘‘We only ask for an 
Armenian Governor-General for Armenia; and a local 
gendarmerie recruited from among the sedentary popula- 
tions—chiefly Armenians and Turks.” Only that and 
nothing more. 

The Bishop of Carlisle, writing about Bees and Darwin- 
ism, says :— 

My own belief is that, while the causes assigned by Mr. 
Darwin and Mr. Wallace for the progressive character of 
nature are to be accepted as having much to do with that 
progress, there are deeper causes at work, without which 
natural selection and the struggle for existence would be 
found ineffectual in producing those results, which there has 
been a tendency, in the exeitement of a new discovery, to 
attribute to them too exclusively. 

Mr, Hamilton Aidé has a gossippy sketch of ‘‘ Manners 
and Customs of Sicily in 1890,” in which he incidentally 
mentions that the Sicilian bridegroom on taking his wife 
home from the wedding, strikes her, saying, ‘‘ Because, 
before I embrace you, you must learn the boundless 
authority of a husband.” Mr. Jennings once more shows 
up the shortcomings of the Admiralty under the satirical 
title, ‘‘ A Model Government Office,” and Mr. J. D. Rees 
sets forth the other side of the case to that put forward 
by M. Malabari, the advocate for legally forbidding the 
violation of child-wives. 

THE WEAKNESSES OF CONGREGATIONALISM. 

Mr. Newman, a layman, and the Rev. H. Darlow, a 
minister, set forth the why and the wherefore Congre- 
gationalism is not as useful as it ought to be. The 
weaknesses alleged are: (1) Prevalence of communal 
spirit ; (2) the under-education of ministers ; (3) ab- 
sence of any central organization ; and (4) the starva- 
tion salaries of many country ministers. The Rev. H. 
Darlow lays his finger on a fact which perhaps explains, 
among other things, how it is I have always felt myself sa 
much in sympathy with the Russians :— 

Congregationalists affirm in the Church the same absolute 
liberty of the individual and his independence of all external] 
human authority, and they disown in the Church, with the 
same jealousy, all privileged orders and classes, as Bakunin 
affirms and disowns in the State. The ideal which Bakunin 
bids us cherish of a regenerate society is simply the free 
federation of free associatiors—associations of which we may 
find the type in the Russian village commune. The Baptist 
and Congregational Unions boast that they are, and ought to 
be, nothing except the free federation of free associations, 
and the nearest ecclesiastical analogue of a Russian viliage 
commune is found in a Congregational church. 


FRANCE AND DAHOMEY. 

Mr. A. P. Crouch explains the nature of the French 
quarrel with the king of the Amazons. He says :— 

Unless things were speedily arranged, it seemed as if the 
commercial vitality of Porto Novo would be completely 
undermined, and the prestige of the French receive a serious 
blow; for the surrounding tribes think that, by opening 
negotiations and sending presents to the king of Dahomey, 
the French acknowledged their defeat. It was determined to 
send out fresh troops, to start in three divisions from Whydah, 
Grand Popo, and Porto Novo respectively, and to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. It is always difficult to pre- 
dict the issue of a conflict, however insignificant ; but, if the 
French are bent on reaching Abomey and punishing the king 
in his own capital, they will find the task no easy one. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Tue chief feature in the Fortnightly Review is the 
beginning of a new novel by George Meredith, the first 
chapters of which do no more than introduce to the 
readers the leading persons, and one of the conquerors. 
Another article, which is also dealt with elsewhere, 
is Count Tolstoi’s theological novel, ‘‘ Work while ye 
have the Light.” 

THE FUTURE OF AFRICA. 


A South African, who is evidently very much of 
Mr. Rhodes’s way of thinking, writes clearly and well 
concerning the prospect before us. He says :— 

I have good authority for stating that the Transvaal 
Government are ready and willing to buy the harbour and 
the railway, which is now the subject of arbitration between 
Great Britain and Portugal. 

Swaziland, too, will be added to the Transvaal. The pre- 
sent arrangements cannot last permanently, and, as England 
has already decided that she will not annex it, nothing 
remains but to hand it over to the Republic. 

The next step will be that she will join the South African 
Customs Union, which now embraces the Cape Colony, the 
Orange Free State, and Bechuanaland. When this is done 
Natal must inevitably join it, too, and the real union of all 
the different countries will practically be effected. Other 
advantages of a federation can be secured by mutual agree- 
ment. For instance, a common South African Court of 
Appeal—an institution which is much wanted— might be 
established. 

HOW TO FIGHT THE M’°KINLEY BILL, 

Mr. Egmont Hake and Mr. Wesslau put forward the 
following scheme as a means of bringing the American 
farmers to their senses on the danger of passing 
M‘Kinley’s Bill :— 

A duty to be laid on all corn, dairy produce, beef, and 
other food stuffs which are imported from the United States. 

The capital raised by such duties not to be absorbed in the 
revenue of the country, but to form a Retaliation Fund. 

Out of this Retaliation Fund an Import Bounty to be paid 
on all similar food-stuffs imported from our Colonies or any 
country receiving British goods free of duty. A higher 
bounty to be paid to free-trading Colonies than to protected 
Colonies. 

The bounty to be so calculated that its aggregate amount 
corresponds with the aggregate of the duty levied. 

No duty to be placed on any food-stuffs, the importation of 
which from our Colonies cannot be encouraged. 

The duties to be abolished only when America admits 
goods as freely as England now admits American goods. 

MISS DOWIE ON THE CARPATHIANS. 

Miss Dowie’s paper, which achieved such a success at 
the meeting of the British Association at Leeds, is printed 
in the Fortnightly, anda very bright, breezy piece of work 
it is. Miss Dowie has brought home with her some of the 
mountain air, and is grateful accordingly. She says :— 

I have never breathed a more invigorating, vivifying air— 
it is so purely inland, so sun-filled, so pine-scented, so fine- 
spun. To me it seems quite natural that the centre of a 
continent is its healthiest point, for one is furthest away 
from the detestable moisture of our vaunted sea breezes. Of 
course we praise sea and sea breezes here because we can 
never get away from them. England has no inland; it is far 
too small; but if you want your lungs to feel light and 
springy, your voice to ring with a clearness unknown in 
England, and your skin to be able to breathe as well—if, in 
fact, you care to get rid of rheumatism, neuralgia and 
consumption—you must go inland to the mountains, and you 
could not do better than try a Carpathian. 

Miss Dowie is a born traveller, but not a very 
orthodox politician. She concludes her article with the 


following profession of faith :— 
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But, seriously, one cannot travel as I have done this 
summer and not believe that the Pulish Eagle will wear his 
crown again—a Republican crown ! 

If the Polish Eagle is ever to be born again, he will 
have to be regenerated so thoroughly that his own 
mether would not know him. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Sir Frederick Pollock gives usa slight ten-page criticism 
of Milton as a writer and a poet. 

Father Bowden replies to Mr. Mallock’s theories con- 
cerning ‘‘ Reason in Religion.” Mr. Eccles writes briefly 
on the ‘* Kighteenth International Medical Congress.” Mr, 
George Saintsbury writes in praise of Anthony Hamilton, 
whose memoirs of de Gramont Mr. Saintsbury does not 
consider to be his best work. Sir George Moore de- 
nounces the directors of the National Gallery for buying 
the “ Raphael,” and for not buying Troyon’s ‘‘ La Vallée 
de la Tonqués.” He objects to them for spending fifty- 
five thousand pounds on the last three pictures. He has 
also a parting shot at the directors for hanging pictures 
by Mr. Ward, Mr. Armitage, Sir Edwin Landseer, and 
Mr. Frith. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

A MIDDLING fair number. Matron Liickes, of the 
London Hospital, surveys the facts connected with the 
lot of trained nurses under her charge, ‘‘ finding infinitely 
more grounds to justify the contented appreciation of a 
large majority of our workers than reasons to complain 
that more has not already been done for the benefit of 
the nursing staff.” Mr. G. Howell pounds away for 
sixteen pages at the majority in the recent Trades 
Congress, pointing out that one-fourth of the members 
were absent on the eight hours vote, and generally 
belittling the work of the representatives of the 


‘new Unions. He asserts that— 


The Congress has taken a step towards degenerating into 
a Social Democratic convention, whose ambition would seem 
to be to construct a new “social contract,” even less possible 
of realisation than that of Rousseau. Instead of being in- 
dustrial it has become revolutionary. Ere long it might seek 
to imitate the heroes of the French Revolution of a century 
ago. Generally we shall be plunged into a whirlpool of 
turmoil, until the workmen of England have awakened from 
the fascinating dream that the State can do everything for 
the individual, and do it better han he can for himself. But 
it will pass away. like many anot)-er dream. 

Thereat the good George rejoices. Mr. Hyndman 


_ supplies the other point of view, his review of Professor 


Marshall's ‘‘ Principles of Economics.” Mr. Lawson writes 
a dull paper, and Mr. Alf. Waterhouse a lively one on ‘‘The 
Possibility of Improving the Outward Appearance of the 
Public Streets of London.” Mr. Waterhouse “would have 
a general council for buildings for the whole of London, 
which council [ would not have elected by popular vote, 
but nominated by Government, so as to be composed 
only of those most suited for the task.” 

The only other article calling for notice is Mr. George 
Moore's ‘‘ Plea for the Dramatic Censorship.” He laments 
the loss of free printing, not because he thinks morals of 
no importance—not at all. He thinks it is strictly true 
that books no more corrupt their readers than witches 
fly through the air on broomsticks :— 

Two centuries hence the belief that books can corrupt the 
mind will be as dead as the latter is to-day. Argument is of 
no immediate avail; time alone can cure. In the meantime 
an intelligent censorship will preserve the artist against 
folly. ignerance, and pruriency. 
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THE FORUM. 

Tur Forum for September is a good solid number, with 
one or two articles of general interest. One of these, the 
Rev. Dr. Everett Hale’sarticle on ‘‘ Formative Influences, ”’ 
is noticed elsewhere, together with Mrs. Ives’ paper on 
‘Domestic Purse Strings.” 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE FUTURE. 


Professor Blackie, by way of discovering what should 
be the Christianity of the future, sets forth the various 
methods in which Christianity in the past has retrograded 
and backslided from the ideal of its founder, with a pre- 
cision and a confidence which would have been worthy of 
Jeanie Deans’s father himself. He begins by stripping off 
the various backward developments, which he catalogues 
is follow :—First, misgrowth of liberty into licence ; 
secondly, asceticism, or the abnegation of sense ; thirdly, 
monachism, or the abnegation of society ; fourthly, sacer- 
dotalism ; fifthly, ceremonialism ; seventhly, scholasti- 
cism ; and lastly, literalism. Professor Blackie says :— 

We have only to avoid the deviations on the right hand 
and on the left, and, profiting by the blunders of the past, to 
march steadily forward in the straight line between the two. 
Where the line lies need not be far to seek ; it is found in the 
Sermon on the Mount, in the twelfth chapter of Romans, in 
the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, in the eleventh of 
Hebrews, in the sixth of Ephesians, in the fifth of First Thessa- 
lonians, and in various other places. Let the persons who lead 
the Christian world stamp in their mind firmly these two prin- 
ciples, first, that all extremes are wrong, and again, that all 
religion, as Cicero says of virtue, consists in action, and we 
shall see the commencement of the millennium. Let people 
calling themselves Christians only act consistently through- 
out the six working days of the week what they profess to 
believe on the day of rest, and the world is saved. 


RAILWAY REORGANIZATION. 

Mr. Simon Sterne discusses the question of railway 
reorganization in a fashion which is flattering to English 
vanity. He maintains that American railway law should 
take hold of and follow in some degree the English plan. 
His suggestion is thus stated :- 

First, the railway mortgages of the future should not be 
foreclosable against the property itself; and, secondly, there 
should be a progressive devolution of the control of the 
property from the stock to junior liens and from junior liens 
to first liens, dependent upon the degree of the insolvency. 
If this remedy be deemed too radical, much could be accom- 
plished if at all times a bondholding representation should be 
provided for in the boards of direction, by appointees of the 
trustees of the mortgages. 


WANTED, AN EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM. 


Mr. Stanley Hall, in his paper on the ‘‘ Training of 
Teachers,” concludes his paper with the practical sugges- 
tion that the American people should establish libraries 
of educational literature and text books similar to that 
which exists at South Kensington, and that they should 
further create an educational museum of illustrative 
apparatus from the Kindergarten to the High School. 
Dr. Hall says :— 

The great. collections of this kind in St. Petersburg, 
Brussels, and elsewhere are to me marvels of both cheapness 
and interest. Even the former is sustained at a total cost of 
only one thousand roubles, or about 550 dols. per year. I 
have spent days among its reading and spelling machines ; 
the arithmetical instruments ; the very instructive and diversi- 
fied school sets of collections in natural history; charts for 
animals and plants, remarkably well produced, for illus- 
trating even local fauna and flora ; the scores of helps to an 
objective understanding of geology and astronomy, such 
as models large and small, and photographs of chasms, 
mountains, and glaciers; and the like helps in ethnology, 
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illustfAeine dress, habitations, festivals, home _ life, 
implements, weapons and ornaments of savages. Most 
impressive to me are the in series, often rudely 
drawn and perhaps coloured, flfstrating the stages and 
scenes of industrial processes, and great historic incidents 
and characters of every country, from Judea and ancient 
Greece to the present. Then there are maps and wall tables 
for teaching mechanics and optics; very elaborate systems 
of drawing ; flags; seals; reproductions of original historical 
documents and manuscripts ; nearly everything that can be 
shown in two dimensions of space ; tiny models of buildings, 
and also large and complex things. Everything is sup- 
plemented by woodcuts, and the whole systematically 
arranged and catalogued, with price and name of maker, 
inventor, and donor. 


MONEY INTERESTS IN POLITICAL AFFAIRS. 


While Mr. Sterne would have America imitate English 
railway law, and Mr. Hall would have them emulate the 
exploits of South Kensington, Mr. Godkin deplores that 
in one respect the Americans are imitating the vices of 
the English, in the change in public opinion which has 
taken place as to the acceptance of pensions. Americans 
used to think it discreditable to take pensions, but now 
the old national modesty about Government money has 
gone or is going rapidly, and every one tries to loot the 
Treasury. This change for the worse he thinks is due to 
the protective system. Mr. Godkin has many weighty 
and thoughtful remarks upon the necessity under which 
the new depositories of power lie in learning the elemen- 
tary economical truths mastered by the English governing 
class before 1846, and maintains that probably the most 
important political truth of our day is that wherever pro- 
tection is countenanced it is sure to buy as many votes as 
it thinks is necessary for security. 

MATRIMONY AND THE STATE. 

The Rev. M. Y. Savage, a minister of the advanced 
school of Unitarians, tries to clear the air a little bya 
very outspoken paper in favour of divorce. He questions 
the right of any human power to keep two people in out- 
ward bonds where real marriage does not exist. The 
authority of the State in the function of marriage he 


.would minimise. The State is not an authoritative 


arbitrator. Marriage to the State is a civil contract between 
aman and a woman, and its only duty is to see that the 
rights of a civil contract shall be maintained. Mr. Savage 
asserts that the interference of the State to prevent the 
divorce of persons who are unhappily married is an 
insufferable tyranny wherever it seems plain that the 
happiness and general welfare of the parties chiefly 
interested would be better served by separation. 


TWO SCIENTIFIC ARTICLES. 

Professor Young gives us the latest astronomical news 
in an article which tells us many things as to the extent 
to which photography is attaining in astronomy, while 
Lieutenant Finley, in a paper on Protection against 
Tornadoes, mentions many curious facts about the habits 
of these objectionable visitors. The width of a tornado 
track, as observed in America for the last twenty years, 
averages about 1,359 feet, while its length averages from 
300 yards to 200 miles with an average of twenty-five 
miles. Its average speed is 44 miles an hour, but some- 
times it quickens its speed to 100 miles an hour. It lasts 
for seventy seconds on an average. If you see a tornado 
coming you had better make for the right. A wood house is 
safer than a brick or stone building. Tornado retreats 
are constructed in the shape of caves or dug-outs, and the 
risk is now so well recognized in the States that every 
year many millions worth of property is insured against 
destruction by tornadoes. 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Tue September number is a fairly good average. I 
notice elsewhere Colonel Ingersoll’s criticisms on Tolstoi’s 
‘Kreutzer Sonata” and Gail Hamilton’s ‘‘Society Women 
at the Time of Christ.” 


FEDERAL ELECTION BILL. 

The conflict of opinion which prevails on the Federal 
Election Bill in the United States is curiously reflected in 
the North American. The Hon. H. C. Lodge, member 
for Massachusetts, pleads in favour of the Bill with such 
lucidity and simplicity that the reader wonders how any- 
one could oppose so simple a measure, until he turns to 
Mr. Powderly’s paper, in which he sets forth with great 
emphasis that, so far from the Federal Election Bill being 
desired in the interest of the poor man, its effect would be 
to add one more to the crowd of oftice-seekers who flourish 
upon the labour of the people. Mr. Powderly prefers to 
make bribery and intimidation at the polls during the 
election punishable by imprisonment without the option 
of afine. He says that the Republicans would deprive 
the white labourer in the North of his vote as rudely as 
the Democrats do the black man in the South. The 
proper thing to be done is to legislate so as to educate the 
illiterate voter out of existence. 


THE EXTINCTION OF FUR SEALS. 


Mr. Mills, in an article on our Seal Fisheries, makes 
out a strong and overwhelming case in favour of the pro- 
tection which is necessary to prevent the extinction of 
the fur seal, but he does not even attempt to prove that 
this protection cannot be more effectively attained by an 
international agreement than by the attempt to revive 
the preposterous doctrine of the mare clausum as applied 
to the north end of the Pacific ocean. Seventy years ago 
seals abounded in the Antarctic ocean by the million ; 
they have been exterminated for the sake of their skins. 
The only home of this useful animal left is to be found in 
the Behring Sea, and even there the poachers are destroy- 
ing the seals as rapidly as they can. Every seal skin 
placed upon the market by them represents a destruction 
of six or eight seals. They secure only one out of every 
three or four killed in the open sea, and almost all that 
they kill are mother seals heavy with young. As _nine- 
tenths of the fur seal skins every year come directly to 
London to be dressed, and as Mr. Mills estimates that 
10,000 people are employed there in the work of pre- 
paring the skins for the market, it is obviously more to 
our interest than any other nation’s to enforce a stringent 
law for the protection of the surviving seals. I would 
like to ask, is science incapable of restoring the seal to its 
former happy hunting grounds in the Anr‘arctic regions ? 
Could not a few be transported from the Behring Straits 
to the other end of the world and preserved against 
molestation for fifty years as strictly as our Norman kings 
preserved their deer ? 

AMERICAN QUESTIONS FROM EUROPEAN STANDPOINTS. 

There are two papers in the Review in whieh European 
writers express opinions on questions in American politics. 
Mr. G. D. Molinari expresses the Frenen free traders’ 
view of the effect of the McKinley bills on the trade 
of the world. He insists that the McKinley Tariff Bill 
will more effectively convert Americans to Free Trade 
than the most violent reprisals are likely to do. The 
ether is by Mr. Palgrave, Clerk of the House of 
Commons, upon the action of Mr. Speaker Reed. He 
contrasts the action of Congress and that of the House 
of Commons as to che compulsory vote, very much 
to tne advantage of Westminster. He thinks that 
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Mr. Speaker Reed, instead of being too strong in his 
dealing with those who endeavoured to paralyze legisla- 
tion by refusing to vote, although they were present at 
the sitting in the House, was in reality much too weak ; 
he ought to have insisted upon all present in the House 
voting when the question was put. 


THREE SLIGHT PAPERS. 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer discusses the relative 
duty of the men who put up buildings and the men who 
order and pay for them—the moral of which is that the 
architect must be regarded as an expert who must be 
allowed to carry out his artistic ideas with a freer hand 
than is now vouchsafed unto him by his clients. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed writes a very slight paper on 
‘Literary Women in London Society.” There is very 
little in it worth quoting. It is a gossipy flim-flam. 

Another slight, light paper is that of Dr. 8S. W. Searle, 
upon ‘‘ Popular Errors Regarding Health.” His object 
is to say that length of life is very little controlled by 
habits, but almost entirely depends upon heredity. An 
unsteady and fickle climate instead of being detrimental 
to human health and activity is in reality the source of 
human genius and of robust health. Climatic changes act 
as a stimulus, awakening otherwise latent forces and 
bringing into full play the energies of body and mind. 


NEW YORK AS THE CAPITAL OF THE WORLD. 


Mr. Bland, of the Bland Silver Bill, discusses the new 
Silver Bill which has just been passed by Congress. He 
denounces it as a masterpiece of duplicity and double 
dealing. He thinks it will be worked in favour of silver 
until the Presidential election, because the Government 
want to have the votes of the mining States ; but thai 
after the Presidential election, if the Government 
remain in power, it will be enforced im an exactly 
opposite fashion. The only puint of general interest in 
his paper is that in which he maintains that the yield or 
the precious metals is dimiaishing so rapidly that the 
State which accumulates a stock of precious metals 
will acquire a source of wealth and power, and as this 
accumulation isin the United States it will in the futurs 
enable the Americans to dominate the world, and mak; 
New York instead of London the world’s clearing house. 
M. Romero, the Mexican minister to the Unitec Staces 
begins an account of the Pan-American Conference ‘wL.ch 
is not very isteresting reading. 

CHILD-SAVING LEGISLATION. 


Mr. Waugh should read the article on Child-Saving 
Legislation, which is the last in the number. It de- 
scribes the bills for the protection of children which have 
just been passed by Michigan and Indiana. In Michigan 
every child under sixteen years of age who is ill-treated by 
its parent or guardian may be removed from such parent 
or guardian. [ll-treatment is defined very comprehen- 
sively. The child is considered to be ill-treated if the parent 
allows him to engage in public exhibitions as a gymnast 
or acrobat or rider, in begging, or in any other occupation 
injurious to health or dangerous to life, or to be in any 
dance-house, saloon, or variety theatre, or to engage in 
the sale of obscene books, or papers, or police reports. 
Parents who are habitual drunkards, prostitutes, thieves, 
or beggars may also be deprived of their children on that 
ground. In Indiana a board of six persons, three men 
and three women, are appointed by the circuit court of 
the county, and are called the Board of Children’s Guar- 
dians. This board has the power to take under its 
control children under fifteen years of age who have been 
abandoned, neglected, or cruelly treated by their parents. 
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SOME SHORT NOTICES OF THE MAGAZINES. 


All the World.— All the World isa self-denial number, 
and most of its articles have a bearing upon the self- 
denial week, which began on the 28th of September. 
Among other items of information bearing upon this 
subject, we read :—- 


£8. a. 
0 8 6 weekly will maintain a Slum Missionary. 
1 0 O weekly will: maintain a Slum Post with two 
Officers. 
5 0 O will support a Girl in a Rescue Home for three 
months. 
5 © O will support an Indian Officer for one year. 
10 O O will support a Rescue Home of thirty inmates 


for one week. 
12 10 0 will train an Officer for any field. 
15 O O will pay the passage of an Officer to India. 
1,000 © 0 will enable us to open another Food and Shelter 
Depot. 
1,000 0 O will enable us to open two new Rescue Homes. 


There is a very fine illustrated paper on ‘‘ The Art of 
Burne-Jones” in Atalanta, and Mr. Arthur Burrell 
contributes a carefully-written paper, called ‘‘A Recita- 
tion Study,” in which he attempts to teach a young lady 
how she should recite Whittier’s ballad of “ Kathleen.” 


The Atlantie.—Mr. McCrackan gives a_ pleasant 


description of the Landesgemeinde of the Canton of 


Uri, Tell’s Canton, as he saw it in 1888 and 1889. 


Mr. Evans gives us the inevitable article on ‘‘ Ibsen,” 


with an account of his life abroad and his latter dramas. 


Mr. Evans does not say very much that is new. This 
article is more an explanation of the views of the most 
radical living apostle of the emancipation of women, 
in the truest sense of that much abused phrase. There isan 
interesting natural history article called ‘‘ Robins’ Roosts,” 
by an observer who has counted the number of robins that 
roosted in the month of July in a particular haunt near 
Cambridge University. The birds all flocked together i 
continually increasing numbers, until there are thousands 
congregated together in a very small wood. George 
Herbert Palmer prints a specimen of what he calls 
a rhythmic prose translation of the twenty-third Book of 
the Odyssey. Here is a sample of the rhythmic prose of 
Mr. Palmer : — 


He spoke, and girt his beautiful arms about his shou!ders, 


and he awoke Telemachus, the neatherd, and the swineherd 
and bade them all take weapons in their hands for fighting 
They did not disobey, but took their brazen harness. They 
opened the doors ; they sallied forth ; Odysseus led the way. 
Over the land it was already light, sut Athene, hiding them 
in darkness, led them swiftly fium ~he town. 


The most interesting thing in Dr. Holmes’ instalment 
of ‘‘Over the Teacups,” is the account of Mr. Haweis’ 
evening conversazione and féte on entering the twenty- 
fifth year of his incumbency in Marylebone. This strikes 
Dr. itolmes as having a curious flavour of city pro- 
vincialism. London, a city in itself, contains communi- 
ties isolated from each other, as if mountains interposed 
made the barrier between them. Such a community, he 
thinks, is that over which Mr. Haweis presides as spiritual 
director. There isa passage quoted in the “Contributor’s 
Club” from one of the last letters ever written by Boyd 
O'Reilly :— 


‘““My experience of life,” he wrote, ‘‘ makes me sure of one 


truth, which I do not try to explain: that the sweetest 
happiness we ever know, the very wine of human life, comes 
not from love, but from sacrifice—from the effort to make 
others happy. This is as true to me as that my flesh will 
burn if I touch red-hot metal.” 


Blaeckwood’s Magazine.—There is a pleasant descrip- 
tive article entitled, ‘‘ On Surrey Hills,” which deals with 
the lovely country round Homebury, St. Mary’s, by ‘“‘ASon 
of the Marshes.” There is no more lovely country in the 
home countries, and it is surprising that so few people 
visit it. There is a pleasantly discursive article upon 
**Manners,” by Sir Herbert Maxwell; it is a plea for 
graciousness of manner, the delicate flattery of deference 
to others, and the many ways in which good nature 
within finds operation. Sir Herbert says that if laughter 
is that which distinguishes men from beasts, a smile is 
the badge of their fellowship withangels. Mr. Oliphant 
makes an attempt to popularise the poems of Robert 
Henryson, a Scotch poet of the fifteenth century. Mr. 
W. Fraser Rae describes life at Tranurbad, Carlsbad and 
Marienbad. The article of ‘‘Sport in Fiction and in 
Fact” is one of those pleasantly-written articles full of 
combined incident and description which make very 
popular reading. I notice elsewhere the articles on 
‘““The Tzar and the Jews,” and Sir Theodore Martin’s 
translation of Schiller’s ‘‘Armada.” 


In the Century, the ‘Autobiography of Joseph 
Jefferson” is concluded at last. There is a pleasant 
paper written by Mr. Eggleston, and illustrated by 
Mr. Pennell, describing ‘‘Out-of-the-Way Places in 
High Savoy.” They discovered a happy village in the 
Canton of Villais where all the women wear trousers, not 
froma reformatory sentiment, but simply because it is 
impossible to go about their morass of a barnyard in any 
other clothes. The illustrated papers deal with ‘‘ Japan,” 
‘* Pre-Historic Cave Dwellings,” and ‘‘The Women of 
the French Salons.” Helen Grey Cone describes the 
work of women in American literature. The proper fruit 
of women’s colleges in literature has not yet ripened. 
The encouragement of the great magazines has been in 
America from the first friendly to women writing, and 
an important factor in their development. The article 
is somewhat too encyclopedic for summary. The new 
volume of the Century, which will begin next month, will 
publish a series of articles from Talleyrand’s Journal ; 
another series describing the gold-hunters of California; 
and Mr. W. Woodville Rockhill, who has penetrated to 
the heart of Asia, will contribute:an illustrated series of 
travels and sketches in Thibet. Mr. F. Stockton will 
write a serial, entitled, ‘‘Squirrel Inn.” Dr. Albert 
Shaw, I am glad to see, will contribute a series of articles. 
Among Dr. Shaw’s papers will be studies of London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and the Italian cities. 


In the English Illustrated Mr. Marion Crawford 
begins his story of ‘‘The Witch of Prague,” which 
promises well. There is an admirabl; illustrated paper 
by Mrs. Oliphant, describing Edi:burgh. The article 
on ‘The Trades Union Congress” has many excellent 
portraits of the leaders of the old unionism and the new. 
Mr. Hume Nisbet gives a pleasant and well illustrated 
account of ‘‘ low Guinea.” Mrs. Clifford writes a brief 
story entitled, ‘‘-.n Interlude ;” and Mr. Austin Dobson 
discusses the illustrators of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
coming to the conclusion that Goldsmith has not yet 
found his fitting pictorial interpreter. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Inthe Gentleman’s Magazine 
Ella Edersheim begins a new serial under the title 
‘‘Hunted.” Mr. B. D. Mackenzie gives us a popular 
exposition of ‘‘ The Commercial Relations of Gold and 
Silver.” Mr. Mackenzie deals gingerly with the silver 
question, pointing ut that the present: appreciation of 
gold will make the ‘‘ toilers and the spinners ” pay for 
the benefit of the wealthy and luxurious. But he 











regards this as a calamity which must be borne in 
patience, like the east wind or the bad weather. In his 
account of the Clearing-House he says :— 

The daily average at the London Clearing-house for 1888 
amounted to £22,250,000. If these transactions for a single 
day were settled in coin, it would require 175 tons of gold, or 
2,781 tons of silver ; whilst probably the documents actually 
used did not weigh more than a hundredweight. 

Dr. Crespi has been visiting Cadbury Brothers’ Cocoa 
Factories at Birmingham, and he writes an article on 
‘*Cocoa and Chocolate,” which Messrs. Cadbury will pro- 
bably circulate by the million. Dr. Crespi says :— 

Under the supervision, and in great measure at the expense 
of these gentlemen, quite a town has sprung up in the neigh- 
bourhood of the workshops. Some of the cottages are little 
mansions, and the surrounding country is singularly beautiful 
and fertile. 

Mr. H. G. Reid, in an interesting paper on ‘ Un- 
accredited Heroes,’ describes the life of Wilson of 
Paisley, Thom of Inverurie, and the Rev. John Skinner, 
all singers of Scotland, whose fame is unknown to the 
wider world. The article on ‘‘A Sixteenth Century 
Herodotus ” describes the account given by one Nicander 
Nucius, who visited England on an embassy to Henry 
VIII. in 1545. Among other observations, speaking of 
English manners, he says :— 

They display great simplicity and absence of jealousy in 
their usages towards females, for not only do those of the 
same family and household kiss them on the mouth with 
greetings and embraces, but even those who have never 
seen them; and to themselves this appears by no means 
unseemly. 

Harper’s.—The leading illustrated paper in Harper’s 
gives a very interesting account of ‘‘ Moose Hunting near 
Hudson’s Bay,”’and Mr. Theodore Child has an illustrated 
description of ‘‘ Agricultural Chili.” The two papers de- 
scribe life at the two extremities of the American Conti- 
nent. Judging from the pictures, heat dehumanizes much 
more than cold. The paper that will attract most inte- 
rest among English readers is Joaquin Miller’s descrip- 
tion of how he spent many nights at Newstead Abbey, 
invoking the ghost of Lord Byron in vain, although he 
slept in the haunted chamber of the poet. The nearest 
he got to it was a kind of nightmare dream which might 
just as easily have been dreamed in the Sierras. ‘‘ Tar- 
tarin of Tarascon” is brought ignominiously home and 
clapped into gaol, where he waits until we have next 
month’s instalment of Daudet’s tale. Mr. Chittenden 
describes the history and mystery of the postage, frac- 
tional and Greenback currency of Lincoln’s administra- 
tion. Professor Newberry briefly describes the birth of 
a great industry, under the title, ‘‘ The First Oil Well,” 
and Mr. Rennell Rodd contributes some ambitious blank 
verse, entitled ‘‘ The Dream of Phidias.” 

In the Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine 
there is a frontispiece of Ayesha, a very bright-looking 

girl, who was saved by a Finnish regiment, which found 
her, a child of eight years old, sitting by the side of her 
dead mother on a Bulgarian battle-field. She is now 18 
years of age, and has been educated at the expense of the 
Empress. She has completed her studies in a highly 
successful manner, and the event has been celebrated 
with high religious ceremonies and brilliant festivities by 
the Finnish regiment. ss 

Lippineott.— Mr. Clark Russell occupies one half 
of the magazine with his complete novel, ‘‘ A Marriage 
at Sea.” There is an article in praise of Florida, and 
Sir David Salomons writes a somewhat elementary paper 
upon ‘‘ Electric Lighting.” Mr. Sydney Skidmore pleads 
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for ‘‘ University Extension,” in ordertokeep up intellectual 


momentum in later years. In America he calculates that 
three hundred million sterling of capital is invested in 
education, not a penny of which is available to anyone 
after the limits of youth are past. Mr. L. K. McCabe 
writes on the ‘‘ Prix de Rome,” and pleads for the 
foundation of a National School of Art in America, as a 
means of commemorating the fourth centennial of its 


discovery. 


In Maemillan Mr. Christie Murray begins a new serial, 
‘‘ He Fell Among Thieves,” the scene of which is laid in 
West-end clubdom. Mr. Saintsbury writes an appre- 
ciative criticism on Tom Hood. He says :— 

It is always comforting and desirable to come back to 
such utterly unpretentious and yet unmistakably poetic 
work, so simple, so pure, so strong as Hood’s, 

Mrs. Henry Ady, who was Miss Julia Cartwright, 
writes on ‘*‘ Madame,” the First Duchess of Orleans, 
The title, however, is surely a mistake. It was the 
second Duchess, an entertaining volume of extracts from 
whose letters was published last year by Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall, who was the real Madame. There is a rather 
pleasant little article enquiring, ‘‘ What has become of 
Original Sin?” a sketch of ‘‘Sir Henry Venner’s country 
seat at Fairlorne House, Shipbourne ;” and an article on 
‘“‘The Management of Land,” by George Caddell, who is 
versed in the Indian system, and pleads for the utiliza- 
tion by the County Council, for the purpose of taking 
seriously in hand forestry, fishery, and the reclamation 
of the waste lands of this country. 


Our Day.—The most interesting thing in Our Day is 
the report of Archbishop Ireland’s recent address on 
‘* Public and Parochial Schools.”’ There is also a review, 
more critical than appreciative, of ‘‘ Lux Mundi” ; and 
ex-President Cyrus Hamlin vindicates the American 
Board of Commissioners against the advocates of a new 


theology, who are in more or less open revolt against the 


old orthodoxy. The only other articles worth noticing 
are Professor Stuckenburg’s on ‘‘ Religious Movements 
in Italy” and the Postmaster-General’s letter on the 
‘** Lottery Evil in the United States.” 

Poet Lore.—Poet Lore publishes a suggestive study 
programme on English Life and Literature, which has been 
used with success by a Study Club of less than twenty 
members in Philadelphia. It is suggested as a 
winter course of reading and study, and provides for 
fourteen’ fortnightly sessions. It begins with Queen 
Boadicea, and ends with George Eliot. I regret I have 
not space to print the whole of it. Poet Lore also pub- 
lishes a letter from Walt Whitman, in which he says :— 

The Old World (Europe and Asia) is the region of the 

poetry of concrete and real things—the past, the esthetic 
palaces, etiquette, the literature of war and love, the mytho- 
logical gods, and the myths anyhow. But the New World 
(America) is the region of the future, and its poetry must 
be spiritual and democratic. Evolution is not the rule in 
Nature, in Politics, and Inventions only, but in Verse. I 
know our age is greatly materialistic, but it is greatly 
spiritual, too, and the future will be, too. 
Then science, the final critic of ail, has a casting vote on 
future poetry. Mr. Kingsland writes the ‘‘ London 
Letter,” the first half of which he devotes in commenting 
upon the somewhat sudden popularity of the writings of 
Mr. Meredith. 

‘‘The City House in the West” spreads itself out over 
many pages of Scribner, but leavesus at the end rather less 
in love with it than we were when it began. They may be 
convenient to live in, but they are certainly not beautiful 
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to look at. There are very pleasant picture articles 
describing the lake country of New England, the cruise 
of the American squadron in the Mediterranean, and the 
laying of an_ ocean cable. The second article, upon 
‘‘Nature and Man in America,” discusses the effect 
roduced on politics and society by the differences of 
soil and their conditions of climate. There is a curious 
account of the progress of a Sand-Wave on the coast 
near Cape Hatteras, which is rolling inwards irresistibly 
at the rate of from forty to fifty feet a year. In a few 
years the island north of the Cape will be rendered quite 
uninhabitable. 


The Sun.—In the Sin Mrs. Oliphant begins a story 
entitled ‘‘The Railway Man and his Children ;” and 
Evelyn Everett-Green begins another serial, a story of 
the seventeenth century, under the title of ‘‘Maud 
Melville’s Marriage.”” This magazine is improving. A 
series of articles on ‘‘ Makers of Music,” by R. F. Sharp, 
begins with Handel. Miss Gordon Cumming’s paper on 
‘‘Recent Floods in China and Japan” is very @ propos 
just now. But all its articles are worth reading. 


In the Sunday Magazine, Mr. Waugh returns good 
for evil, and by way of heaping coals of tire on the head 
of his adversary, allows Dr. Blackey to write a long, 
appreciative article upon Dr. Barnardo. I do not know, 
but I am afraid that in this the good Doctor will discover 
some subtle ruse of the diabolical cunning of the 
ever-present Jesuit. Miss Meade gives an interesting 
account of ‘‘George Smith, of Coalville,” and his Mission 
for the children of the highways. 


The Westminster Review.—The Westminster Re- 
view reviews ‘‘ Problems of Greater Britain,” which it 
recommends for world-wide distribution at the expense 
of some patriotic citizen. Mr. T. W.  Rolleston 
writes on the Irish Parliament, 1782—1793, in a some- 
what belated review of Mr. Lecky’s ‘‘ England in the 
Kighteenth Century.” There is a curious out-of-the-way 
article, by Mr. W. M. W. Coll, describing ‘‘ The Search 
for the Lost Mr. Bathurst,” from the unpublished 
journals of his brother-in-law. Mr. Bathurst was an 
Englishman who was believed to have been murdered by 
an emissary of Napoleon, the mystery concerning whose 
fate attracted considerable attention at the beginning of 
this century. Jeannie Lockett, writing on ‘‘ Divorce 
in Australia,” pleads very strongly for easier divorce. 
Alice Bodington states the case in favour of disfranchising 
the negro from the point of view of a believer in the 
natural and necessary ascendency of race. She would 
disfranchise every person of mixed blood up to an octoroon, 
and if an octoroon married beneath her with a mulatto or 
negro he ought also to be disfranchised. 


Magie Lantern Slides for the Passion Play.— 
It will be seen from an announcement elsewhere that 
the demand for lantern slides of the Passion Play 
pictures has compelled me to undertake the supply. I 
shall be glad to hear from any of those who have given 
lantern exhibitions of pictures for the Play of 1881, and 
also to be put in communication with those whe have 
been by public lectures, readings, &c., endeavouring to 
enable the million who stay at home to understand what 
the favoured few saw and heard in the Bavarian High- 
lands. ‘The Passion Play as Played To-day” is com- 
pletely sold out. Orders for America and elsewhere 
keep coming in. I shall supply the demand next month 
by issuing an enlarged and comprehensive edition as a . 
Christmas Gift Book, at half-a-crown, under the title, 
‘The Story that Transformed the World.” 


A LEAD FOR OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A correspondent in Clifton sends me an interesting 
account of an excellent work carried out by the boys of 
Clifton College. From August 9 to 16 a summer camp 
was pitched and managed on the Berron Sandhills by 13 
of the elder boys from Clifton, who took charge of 50 
working boys from Bristol. Two of them were allotted 
as officers to each of the tents of eight, and held it their 
duty to know and associate with the boys of their tents, 
to read to them during the showers, and generally make 
friends with them. 

For the degree of success which they attained thanks 
is due to several old Cliftonians, who in Halifax and 
London have started summer camps of their own, and 
gave them the benefit of their experience. 

The boys’ ages varied from 133 to 163, and everything 
went off in first-class style. They began by eating 18 
loaves a day; they finished by eating 28. The summer 
camp is part of a,scheme proposed by the head-master, 
who is very anxious that something should be done to 
provide working boys with increased opportunities of 
recreation and improvement in the evenings, when their 
work is done. It has been proposed that, if possible, in 
connection with the clergy of the parishes to which the 
lads belong, boys’ clubs should be cpened wherever per- 
manent managers can be secured from Old Cliftonians 
and others who can, and will, devote their evenings to 
the work. The summer camp, it is hoped, will be the 
reward of boys who have attended classes regularly in 
the club or clubs which may be started. 

Why should not Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Marlborough 
and the rest do something like this every year on a larger 
scale? I commend this inquiry to our public schools, 
their masters, and their more public-spirited boys. 


WHAT ONE CAN DO. 

A lady correspondent sends me a cutting from a 
Canadian paper, describing the origin of the Fresh Air 
Funds, in America, an answer which I reprint for the 
encouragement of those who may feel inclined to despair 


-as to the power of one to do anything :— 


_ Many years ago, an invalid lady, whose home was in 
the country, visited a large city near which she lived on 
a sultry summer day. She had business in some of the 
smaller streets and alleys, and was appalled at the number 
of pale, puny, and sick babies in their mothers’ arms, 
who were literally dying for a breath of fresh air. What 
could she do? “I cannot save all,” she said, “ but I may 
save one. There is room for a mother and her child at 
home.” 

She took the one mother and her child to her country 
house, kept them for a fortnight, and then took them home 
and ‘brought others. Her neighbours followed her example. 
The next summer the number of children entertained 
amounted to hundreds ; the next, thousands. 

Another woman, who lived in the city, and had no money 
to give, was vexed that she could not help in this most 
gracious charity. “I can at least tell others of it,” she 
said. She wrote an account of it for a New York newspaper. 

A third woman, possessed of great wealth, sent a thousand 
dollars to the editor, with the request that he should open a 
fund for this noble purpose. The Fresh Air Charity was the 
result. The various organizations throughout the United 
States for the removal of poor children from the poisonous 
air of the cities to the country have grown out of this first 
attempt of a single weak woman to save one dying baby. 

If the woman who thought of it on that torrid day, as she 
passed, sick and weary, through the slums, had decided, “I 
cannot save all; why should I trouble myself with one?” how 
many lives that might have been saved would have been 
lost ! ‘ 
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THE REVUE DES REVUES. 


The current number of the French Revue des Revues 
(257, Rue St. Honoré, Paris) contains an interesting 
article on the ‘‘ Duchesse d’Uzés,” with a number of details 
as to her early life, her marriage, her occupations, and 
her opinions on economical questions and artistic subjects. 
A sketch of her life has never been before published, and 
it is valuable from an historical point of view, as it gives 
an authorized explanation of the reasons which led the 
Duchesse to puta fortune of 3,000,000f. in the Boulangist 
campaign. The article contains several illustrations. 
Summaries of the best articles in the French reviews 
occupy a large part of the number ; and with the tables 
of magazine contents, list of new books, &c., the Revue 
forms a guide to French periodical literature. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


Tue establishment of the Union Franco Russe has not 
diverted any of the Franco-Russian element from the 
pages of the Nowvelle Revue. In the two numbers for 
September there are no less than five, we might perhaps 
say six, articles bearing on questions of Russian interest. 
Some of these are more fully noticed m another place. 
Articles on the bearing of the ‘‘ New Staff Law” and the 
‘* Naval Manceuvres” keep up the usual touch of the 
Nowvelle Revue with army and navy, and there is this 
month a full crop of interesting literary and artistic 
contributions. There is no striking novel running just 
now in any of the French magazines, ut M. Edouard 
Rod’s little ‘‘ Dialogue,” in the secona number of the 
Revue for September, ought not to be passed over. 
M. Rod, it will be remembered, is one of the lights of 
the new school of ‘ Intuitives.” A further discussion of 
Bourget’s ‘‘ Disciple” by M. Ayme is noticed elsewhere. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN MUSIC. 

A musical article gets the first place in the first number 
of the Nouvelle Revue for September. It is by M. 
Camille Saint-Saens, who has the best of reasons to 
know something of the struggle between the modern 
French school of music and the great German classics. 

The principal complaint of M. Saint-Saen’s article in 
reference to contemporary French music, is that in the 
concerts which now abound the symphony has a tendency 
to disappear, pushed out of its proper place by music 
written for the stage. Stage music should be heard on 
the stage. Concerts should, in the opinion of this 
eminently qualified critic, confine themselves as a rul 
to music which can be given by them in fui) perfection, 
which has been, that is to say, specially written for con- 
certs. Many stage fragments, will, of course, fall under 
this heading. 

TWO SWISS UNIVERSITIES. 

Educational topics abound at the end of the holidays, 
and we get from the pen of M. Georges Renard, in the 
Nowvelle Revue for September Ist, a bright and 
pleasantly written sketch of the two lately-born Swiss 
universities of Lausanne and Fribourg. The actual birth- . 
day of Fribourg was in October of last year, and that of 
Lausanne in May of this year. They have each, how- 








ever, of course, a long family history behind them, and 
they may be thought of as only the youngest scions of a 
race of literary Capulets and Montagus. They stand 
within twelve leagues of one another—as different in 
tradition, language, tone and aim, as if, instead of being 
rocked in neighbouring cradles, twelve centuries had 
separated their birth and a continent their native 
towns. Lausanne is Protestant, French, and Liberal ; 
Fribourg is Catholic, German, and Conservative. 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


Madame Ferey gives a short account in the Nowvelle 
Revue of the reform of the education of young girls, and 
of the two apostles of the work, M. Gréard and 
M. Buisson, from which we extract two passages 
embodying the ideals which have been geal ai. M. 
Gréard, whose principal task has been the reform, or it 
may almost be called the creation, of secondary instruc. 
tion, is of opinion that the first care of well-directed 
education ought to be to ensure to a girl the high mora} 
culture which creates human personality, and to inculcate 
the respect for truth and the taste for sincerity which 
constitute uprightness of intelligence and heart ; to build 
up for her, in fact, as the most precious gift which instruc- 
tion can convey to her, that which is familiarly called good 
judgment. M. Gréard would strengthen her reasoning 
powers and develop her intelligence, leaving it to her to 
ally the lighter graces to solid good sense. She has 
already the ‘‘inestimable riches” of tact, initiative and 
charm. He likes to picture the educated woman passing 
through life with something of the dignity of certain 
antique statues—thought on her brow and smiles upon 
her lips. 

One is almost tempted to believe, while one reads, that 
the primary education of girls will abolish the world, the 
flesh, and:the devil. 

STAFF. 


THE FRENCH GENERAL 


An unsigned article in the first number of the Nouvelle 
Revue for September, on some of the consequences of 
the new law relating to the French General Staff, is 
chigfly devoted to a defence of the merits and vested 
interests of Engineer officers. One of the immediate 
results of the law will be a necessity for the reduction of 
the corps of Engineer officers by about 200. The 
question is: Are they to be got rid of altogether, or 
are they to be absorbed by other arms? If the 
latter, by what arm? The proposal actually under 
consideration is to absorb them into the Infantry.’ 
The writer of the article is in favour, on the con- 
trary, of passing them into the Artillery. — Inci- 
dentally it is shown that the position of the French 
ofticer of Engineers is far from showing the enviable 
conditions of the English engineer. On the principle 
that it is sometimes good to be reminded that a neigh- 
bour’s shoe may pinch even tighter than our own, the 
article is to be recommended to victims of the system 
of selection embodied in late Royal Warrants. No such 
proposal as to sweep two hundred Engineer officers 
into the Infantry has ever insulted the superior mental 
attainments of English sappers. 























THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
CLaSSICS VERSUS THE MODERN SIDE. 


How % conciliate the necessary variety with unity of 
instruction is the educational problem to which M. 
Alfred Fouillée’s series of articles in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes is addressed. He thinks that the reason why it 
has not been already solved is because the distinction has 
not been clearly drawn in secondary instruction between 
what he calls purely instructive studies, and educational 
studies which are necessary for the maintenance of a 
national spirit ; but his article is a protest against the 
necessary separation of the two. Present French 
methods tend, he says, towards their separation, and are 
in so far inferior to the methods of Germany, England, 
and Italy, where, on the contrary, the endeavour is to 
re-establish, as far as possible, the unity of liberal edu- 
cation. The maintenance of this unity in the higher 
form of instruction involves, doubtless, the existence of 
lower forms with a shorter course for those who have 
neither the means nor the time to devote to a complete 
education. ‘‘ Our tendency in France is to level every- 
thing in our teaching, whilst elsewhere the tendency is 
towards hierarchic co-ordination. It is a matter alike for 
reflection and for fear. Is France right to divide, to 
subdivide, and to disorganize more and more her real 
liberal instruction, and that for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a utilitarianism hitherto unknown to us?” M. 
Fouillée thinks not, and would rather try the following 
solution. ‘‘In the first place he would maintain the 
unity of classical education, while a certain variety of 
accessory studies might be added to it; in the second 
place, devote vigorous attention to the organization of 
intermediate instruction between its primary and classical 
education, but without endeavouring to equalize the 
intermediary and the classical for fear of destroying 
both ; organize, also, some real system of technical 
and professional instruction, which is much wanted.” 
What he means by the unity of a classical education is 
developed in the course of the article. ‘‘Ancient 
education was called liberal because it was disinterested. 
In the republics of antiquity, the free man was he who 
did not concern himself with the material and mechanical 
application of science and art, but who sought truth for 
truth’s sake, the beautiful for beauty, the culture of the 
mind for the mind itself. Liberty, liberality, dis- 
interestedness, were all one. More than this, liberty 
was conceived of as inseparable from devotion to the 
public interest, to the city, to the country, that is to 
say, to the human group of which the individual was a 
member. Patriotism was the practical form of scientific, 
zsthetic, and philosophic disinterestedness. The free man 
was, therefore, the citizen whose duty it was to occupy 
himself principally with the welfare of the republic, the 
direction of which was confided to him. Notwithstanding 
the growing share of the ‘useful’ in modern life, it does 
not seem possible, above all in France, to conceive of a 
liberal education modelled on any other but this moral 
and civic type. It is difficult for contemporary demo- 
cracy to understand that it is from the highest culture 
that all the rest flows like fertilising waters from the 
hills, . . But it is on secondary instruction in 
France that the future of the country depends. As the 
secondary instruction is, so will be the democracy. Every 
classical diploma is a social, and not only a professional 
guarantee.” There is much that modern practicality will 
be disposed to cavil at in M. Fouillée’s views. They are, 
however, well worth reading, if only for the reiteration 
of this pure and sound note of Conservative idealism. 
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GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 


THE Gazette des Beaux Arts contains an interesting and 
fully illustrated article upon ‘‘ Decorative Art in Old 
Paris,” a beautiful illustration of a portrait of Oswald 
Krell, by Albert Dunn, with accompanying letterpress 
by M. T. de Wyzema, who rarely allows a month to pass 
without contributing in one or other of the magazines to 
the artistic literature of Paris ; and besides M. Michel’s 
last article on the ‘‘ Youth of Rembrandt,” there is 
the first of a series of articles on ‘‘ Art Collectors,” by 
M. Henri de Chennevieres, which promises to contain 
interesting information as well as striking portraits. 


SOME FRENCH BOOKS. 
I—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


CAMARE, EMILE. Les Provenceaux aux Croisades. 
(Nicot, Aix, Provence.) 8vo, Price 7f. 


Curious study of medieval Provencal life. Will prove a valuable 
addition to already existing crusade chronicles and literature. 


a 
ZELLER, JULES. Les Empereurs du XIV. Siecle. 
(Perrin, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3f. 50c. 
This volume forms a portion of the great History of Germany under- 


taken by M. Zeller, and deals specially with the House of Hapsburg 
and that of Luxembourg. 


, : : 
BOISLISLE, DE M. Memoires de Saint Simon. (Hachette 
and Co., Paris and London.) 8vo. Price 3f. 50c. 
Seventh volume of the complete ecition of Saint-Simon’s Mémoires, 
enriched with copious Notes. When finished, this work will form the 


best anecdotal and social history of the reign of Louis XIV. and 
Regency ever yet compiled from various sources. 


Souvenirs du Siege de Paris. (Chaix.) 8vo. Price 
3fr. 50c. 
Compiled from adiary written during the siege by a great Paris painter. 
Interesting and instructive to students of the Franco-Prussian War. 


II.—FICTION, POETRY, AND THE BELLES LETTRES 


MicHEL, Louise. Le Claque-Deuts. (Dentu, Paris.) 
8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 


As is everything written by Ja grande Citoyenne, this half story, half 
pamphlet, well repays careful perusal ; it has for object that of ‘‘making 
usassist at the death agony of an old spent world,” put the authoress. 
evidently foresees a better state of things in the dim future. 


ComMANDRE, A. L’Amiral Courbet en Orient. 
(Quantin, Paris.) 8vo. Price 2 fr. 


A collection of short poems and sonnets, written in honour of the great. 
French sea captain. 


DemENE, Henri. Le Collier dela Morte. (Librairie 
Mondaine.) 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 


GENOUILLAC, DE GourDON. Inviolable, (E. Dentu, 
aris.) 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 


PELADAN, JOSEPHINE. Coeur en Peine. (E. Dentu, 
Paris.) 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 


QUATRELLES. Double Face. (Calmann-Lévy, Paris.) 
8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 
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La Nuova Filosofia. 


Reasons and Ideals. The Editor. 
R. Ardigo. 


On Sensations. 


La Rassegna Nazionale. September Ist. 


Three Truths Affecting the Temporal Power. 


G. B. Centurione. 


Dangers to be Avoided by the Societies for 


Mutual Help. A. Tagliaferri 

Italy and Catholicism. X. 

September 16th. 

Lord Strafford. G. Boglietti. 

Hydraulic Works in Emilia. Conclusion. 
Cassani. 

Unpublished Letters of Anthony Paniz7’. 

The King Reigns, but dces not Govern. 
Monarchist. 


La Nuova Antologia. September Ist. 


G. Piergili. 
E. Ferro. 


Revolutionary Literature. 

Stanley and his Discoveries. 

Peace. R. Bonghi. 

A False Vocation. (Novelette). C. P. Beri. 
September 16th. 


The Secret of King Charles Albert (I.-III.) 


E. Masi. 
Tonquin, its Struggles and its Future. 
Nocentini. 


The Death of Don John of Austria. G. Bogli- 


etti. 


Rivista Internazionale d’Igiene. 


Bacteriology. 


G. 


L. 


The Regulation of Prostitution. J. Neumann. 


The Climate and Salubrity of Naples. 
Editor. 


The 


THE ITALIAN 
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ITALIAN REVIEWS. 





A NEw Italian monthly magazine made its first appearance in August 
under the title of La Nuova Filosofia. It promises to provide reviews of 
all noteworthy books of all nations, and leads off with several well-written 
articles on recent French and Italian publications. The price of this 
critical venture is sixpence monthly, and the editor is Dr. Andrea Torre, 
of Naples. 

The Rassegna Nazionale, of which the main characteristic 1s to be anti- 
reactionary in theological matters, publishes (September Ist), with an editorial 
benediction, a striking article by a deceased Jesuit Father, G. B. Centurione, 
denouncing the temporal power of the Papacy, in which he maintains : 

Ist. That it is morally impossible at present for the Pope to regain the 
temporal power. 

2nd. That he derives various advantages from his deprivation. 

3rd. That it is the duty of all good Catholics to work for the welfare of 
their country instead of abstaining from political life. 

The curious point is that Father Centurione remained a member of his 
Order until his death, although he made no secret of his emancipated views. 

An anonymous article, inspired by the veteran writer, A. Gallenga, holds 
up to admiration the vitality and public spirit of the Catholic populations of 
England and America, and urges on the Italians the necessity of following 
their example, if the Latin races are not to be entirely superseded by the 
Anglo-Saxon as generous and devoted sons of the Church. 


Some unpublished letters of Sir Anthony Panizzi to Count Marrimo 
d’Azeglio appear in the mid-September number of the Rassegna. They 
are all dated from the British Museum, the most important one describing 
Garibaldi’s enthusiastic reception in England in 1864, an event which had 
evidently surprised his Italian compatriots. ‘‘Any man,” writes Panizzi, 
“who shows courage and an indifference to death is universally admired 
here. Ido not deny that the enthusiasm was exaggerated, but, at least, it 
sprang from noble roots.” 


Signor Bonghi is an indefatigable contributor to the Nuova Antologia; 
in the 1st September number he points out, with his habitual lucidity, the 
good work which may be accomplished by the International Peace 
Congresses, the last of which took place in London last July, 
whilst the next is to be held in Rome. Stanley is once 
more belauded in an article by E. Ferro; and the number also contains 
a clever novelette, ‘‘A False Vocation,” by an Italian lady-novelist— 
Caterina P. Beri. There is nothing of interest in the mid-September 
number of the Antologia beyond a carefully-written résumé of French 
political tactics in Tonquin. 


The Rivista Internazionale d’Igiene has increased its pages by a dozen. 
It pays especial attenfion to all recent experiments in bacteriology ; and the 
August number contains an excellent article by the editor, Prof. Fazio, on 
the sanitary conditions of Naples, illustrated by a splendid map. This 
review contains matter of interest for all medical and scientific men. 











LE CORRESPONDANT. Sept. 10. 2fr. 50c. 


Saint Theresa. H. pE LACcoMBE. 
A Christian Negro Kingdom in Equatorial 

Africa: Ouganda. FeELIx KLE. 
Panoramas. GERMAIN BAPST. 


September 25. 


King Solomon: The Close of his Reign. 

Visit of the Queen of Sheba. His Downfall. 

Mgr. MEIGNAN, Archbishop. 

Louis D’Estouteville.—The Bastard of Or- 

leans and the Defence of Mont St. Michel. 

SIMEON LUCE. 

In Finland. Henri JOLY. 

Victor Hugo after the Year 1830: Esmeralda ; 
His Second Refusal by the Academy. 

EpMoND BIRE. 





REVUE DU MONDE CATHOLIQUE, 
September. 2fr. 


The Beginning of the Colonial Policy: 
France and the French Protectorate in 
Tahiti. PIERRE COURBET. 

The Origin and History of the Roman 
Breviary. (Continued.) 

Dom FRANCIS PLAINE. 

Our Ancestresses: A Historical List of the 
Women of the Middle Ages from the time 
of the Feudal Period. CLARISSE BADER. 

German Portraits. Lucien VIGNERON. 

Ectasies: Medicine and the Church. (Con- 
tinued.) B. GassiaT. 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE. Sept. Str. 


Heroic Episodes. BIoRNSTIERNE BIc BNSON. 
William Ewart Gladstone. J.P. NICHOL. 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” with regard 
to ‘* Beatrice and Benedict.” 
Mile. BLazE DE Bury. 
The Dream of One Condemned to Death. 


L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. 
September. 2fr. 


Paray-le-Monial and its Founder: Critical 
Study. ULyssE CHEVALIER. 
The Law and the Men of Law in Moliere’s 
Comedies. A. POLDEBARD. 
The Scientific School of Alexandria. (Con- 
tinued.) VALSON. 
Education in French India. BEaupovx. 























THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE RUSSIAN REVIEWS. 


——— 


The Russian Messenger. 
The Study of Nature in Ancient and Modern 
Times. By N. A. Liubimoff. 
The Spiritual Life of our German Colonies. 
(The Stundists.) By A. Velitsyn. 
The Lesghian Rebellion in Kakhetia in 1863. 
By K. A. Borozdin. 
Episodes of the History of Byzantium. By M. 
Solovieff. 
Hebrew Melodies.—Sketches of Jewish Life. 
By T. Gorloff. 
On the Threshold of Happiness: A Story. 
By D. Pozniak. 


Russian Thought. 

The Imaginary Struggle with the West. 
By Vlad. Solovieff. 

The most important Crises in the History of 
the Papacy of the Middle Ages. By M. 
Koreylin. 

Ireland, Forty Years ago: A Novel translated 
from the English of Miss Carey. 

Extracts from the Correspondence of Recent 
Men of Action (Materials for a history of 
Russian Society). Anonymous. 

Portugal and Portuguese Literature. By 
M. Watson. 

Sketches of Russian Life. By N. Shelgoonoff. 


On the Limits of State Interference. By 
A. Issaieff. 


The Russian Review. 
Bolkin, Turghenieff, and Count L. Tolstoi. 
Recollections. By A. Fate. 
A Love Match. By A. Stern. 
Primitive Paganism: its Livingand Dead. 
Remnants. Chap. I.-IV. By Vladimir 
Solovieff. 
Agricultural Questions. By A. Yermoloff. 
Vera Baranoff. A Tale. By Sacher-Masoch. 
Critical Remarks on Madam Blavatsky’s 


“Key to Theosophy.” By Vladimir Solovieff. 











THE philosopher and theologian, Vladimir Solovieff, in a polemical article 
which appears in this month’s Russian Thought against one of the chief 
lights of scientific Panslavism, pours out the strongest solvents [a profound 
knowledge of history and natural sciences and pitiless logic] on the arguments 
of his opponent. A well-meaning writer, now dead, published two works : 
one against Darwin, and the other against Europe. In the latter he attempted 
to found a philosophy of history on the arbitrary principle that the whole 
destiny of a nation, its religion, literature, political organization, etc., are 
shaped and moulded by racial aptitudes, propensities, tendencies, and that 
this principle should be employed not only to explain the past, but to guide 
the future of Russia. M. Solovieff’s remarks on the doctrines laid down in 
this work are extremely spirituel at times ; occasionally he substitutes for 
his own criticism a felicitous quotation from his opponent’s own book. 
Russia’s policy towards Europe is thus discussed :— 


‘*It is proposed,” exclaims M. Solovieff, ‘‘ that we should preserve towards 
Europe a line of policy which, in the language of the people, is called 
swindling, and in literary phraseology is termed Machiavelism. But let 
Danilevski himself speak: ‘Kurope is not only a stranger but she is 
positively an enemy to us ; not only can her interests not be our interests, 
but they are for the most part diametrically opposed to ours. Still, it does 
not follow from this that we should\or could break off all relations with 
Europe and fence ourselves off from her by means of a Chinese Wall. This 
is not merely impossible ; it would, if it-were possible, be hurtful.’ In truth 
(remarks M. Solovieff), why should a swindler shut himself off by a Chinese 
Wall from the people whom he is prepariny to rob? Not only is that 
impossible, but it would be hurtful. ‘ But,’ continues Danilevski, ‘if it be 
impossible and hurtful to turn away from European affairs, it is, on the 
other hand, very possible, useful, and even indispensable, to view these 
affairs ever and always from our peculiarly Russian point of view, applying 
to them this as the sole criterion: what effect is this or that event, this or 
that frame of mind, this or that action on the part of influential personages 
calculated to have on our peculiarly Russo-Slavonic aims ? What furtherance 
or hindrance is it likely to offer them? To persons and events which 
are from this point of view indifferent, we should remain perfectly 
indifferent, just as if they lived or occurred in the moon ; those which may * 
bring us nearer the objects we have at heart, we should harbour and coun- 
tenance in every possible way, and as to those which may bawk or thwart us, 
we should oppose them to the very utmost, without giving the least thought to 
their absolute significance, or caring what results they may have for Europe 
itself, for humanity, for liberty, for civilization.’ ” 

Turghenieff, in a letter dated March 4th, to the poet Fate (whose re- 
miniscences have at last come to an end in last month’s Russian Review), 
declares that of all Tolstoi’s writings, his masterpiece is, and will remain, 
the story entitled ‘‘The Cossacks.” Tolstoi himself, in a letter addressed in 
the same month to the same person, writes: ‘‘ You praise ‘Karenina.’ Iam 
pleased at this ; and I hear that others also praise it. But I can assure you 
there never was an author more indifferent to his success than I am. This 
insensibility is caused on the one hand by affairs connected with my school ; 
on the other—strange as it may seem—-by the circumstance that the subject 
of my next production has already seized upon, and hopelessly taken 
possession of me precisely during the illness of my child; and lastly, this 
very illness followed by the child’s death.” 
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Friedrich Nietzsche. M. G. Conrad. 
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Poetry Album. 

Bjornstjerne Bjérnson. K. Bleibtreu. 
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Wilhelm Liibke, Art Historian. II. 

About Paper. A. Chroust. 
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Aus Allen Welttheilen.—The Peaceful Annexation referred to in the 
last article is the successful draining of Lake Fucino, by Prince Torlonia, 
the well-known millionaire, whereby not only has a princely possession been 
rescued, but the health of the surrounding district and the moral condition 
of the inhabitants have been much improved. 


Deutsche Revue.—Camille Flammarion writes interestingly of the planet 
Mercury, « propos of the recent discovery that in its annual course the planet 
always presents the same hemisphere to the sun, whereas hitherto it had 
generally been accepted that Mercury, like the earth, did not in its axial rota- 
tion keep the same face turned toward the sun. In ‘‘ A Forgotten Monu- 
ment” a writer expresses his deep regret that in this age of memorials no joint 
tombs of Schiller and Goethe has yet been erected at Weimar over the monu- 
ment to Germany’s two greatest sons. Ida Arndts, in her notice of the ‘* Pub- 
lished Letters of Frau von Bunsen and of the Princess Alice of Hesse- 
Darmstadt,” considers that the letter form of literature has a special charm, 
in that the letters of interesting persons place us in an almost subjective 
relationship to the authors of them, while the lights and shadows which they 
let fall on their inner life in their correspondence enable us to work out 
& more sympathetic picture of the ideal natures of the writers than would 
otherwise be possible. 

Deutsche Rundschau.—One of the most interesting articles is the 
‘‘Character Sketch of the Novelist Frau Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach,” 
who on September 13th celebratéd her sixtieth birthday. Her literary 
career began, in 1860 with some dramas, which, however, had no lasting 
success ; and her first stories, which did not appear till 1875-6, were so 
unsuccessful that the publisher of them vowed he would not undertake 
anything more from the pen of a woman. The lady’s fame, indeed, only 
dates back some ten years—that is, since Paul Heyse reprinted one of her 
short stories in his ‘‘ Treasury of Fiction,” and the Ruidschaw has published 
in serial form some of her later novels. But no one has suffered more from 
despair, yet her cry has been ‘‘ The artist has not to be anxious to get his. 
work recognized, but to see that it deserves recognition.” The paper on 
‘*Michael Angelo” is a reply to one entitled ‘‘ Night and Day,” which 
appeared in the February number. Very pathetic is the editor’s obituary 
notice of ‘‘Gottfried Keller, the Poet,” and author of ‘‘ Der Griine 
Heinrich,” ‘*‘ Martin Salander,’”’ and many other short tales, such as the 
series known under the titles of ‘‘ Ziirich Novels,” ‘‘ The People of 
Seldwyla,” ‘‘ The Seven Legends,” ete. Keller, who, however, is as yet 
little known in England, died in July last. About a year ago he was feted 
in the German magazines and otherwise on the attainme1.t of his seventieth 
year, hence the more meagre notices which now appear on his death. 

Die Gartenlaube.—Next to ‘‘Jena,” “ Mark-Groéningen and _ its 
Festival” is the most interesting thing in this part of the Gartenlanbe. 
On August 24th the shepherd boys and girls, in their national dress, 
assemble at the Town Hall and form a procession with music, their object 
being to commentorate the story of Bartholomew, the faithful servant of 
the Count of Gréningen. After a service at the church, and a sermon on 
the faithful shepherd or some such subject, the foot-racing for prizes takes. 
place. In one of the races each girl carries a tub of water on her head, 
and the first to reach the goal without spilling any wins the first prize. 
This curious custom dates back to the early part of the fifteenth century. 


Die Gesellschaft.—-This may be regarded as a sort of Bjérnson number. 
According to Herr Bleibtreu, Bjérnson is to the Norwegians what Burns is 
to the Scotch and Bellman to the Swedes. He is the voice of the country, 
the herald of the national soul, and beside him all other painters of the 
national characteristics of Norway seem feeble and unfaithful. 


Nord und Sud.-——The subject of this month’s character sketch is the 
Hungarian dramatist, Gregor Esiky. The same magazine tells at con- 
siderable length the sad story of Westphalia, under Jerome Bonaparte.. 
There is also a capital article giving a history of paper as a writing material. 
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Preussische Jahrbucher.—The first place is given to a review of Karl 
Wilhelm Nitzsch’s ‘‘ History of the German People to the Augsburg 
Religious Peace.” But most interesting of all is Dr. Damme’s ‘‘Study 
of Hamlet,” in which Hamlet’s hesitation to carry out the act of revenge he 
had planned is defended ; the hesitation, in the critic’s opinion, having arisen 
from the noblest sense of justice and motives of the wisest moderation. 


Sehorer’s Familienblatt.—‘‘Gliicksburg, Gravenstein, Sonderburg, and 
Augustenburg” are the castles of the Schleswig-Holstein Dukes briefly 
described in this magazine. Augustenburg is now used as a training-college 
for schoolmistresses, and Sonderburg has been turned into barracks. 
Gravenstein was the residence of the Emperor during the recent manoeuvres. 
The most interesting seem to be Gliicksburg and Sonderburg, with their 
ancient chapels and family tombs. It used to be said that Venetian power, 
Augsburg glory, Niiremberg wit, Strasbourg artillery, and Ulm money ruled 
the world, and now Ulm’s name is again heard throughout Germany and the 
whole world, but this time it is not the old square gold and silver coins of 
Ulm whose praises are sung ; it is the great pile, the minster with a dome 
five metres higher than the Cologne dome, which is the hero of the hour. 
Begun 513 years ago (the foundation stone was laid on June 30th, 1377), the 
top stone of the tower—a stone so large that four men can sit comfortably 
on it—was only placed in position in May, 1889. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—A few weeks ago the German Emperor 
William caused quite a sensation in Germany by purchasing an estate at 
Urville, in Lorraine, and we now get a brief description, with illustration, 
of the castle. The Emperor’s visit to Norway is made the occasion of a 
biographical notice of King Oscar, besides pictures of Christiania and of the 
festivities in connection with the visit. Germany cannot, as a rule, be 
said to be slow in erecting monuments to her heroes; indeed, in that 
respect no country does more honour to the memories of her great 
writers and musicians. Yet, strange to say, one of her greatest lyric poets 
and satirists, Heinriclt Heine, who has now been dead thirty-four years, is 
still without a suitable monument in Diisseldorf, his native town. The 
design for one, however, has at last been selected by a committee, and it is 
to be hoped that the memorial will before long be an accomplished fact. 
The same article gives accounts of some other new monuments, notably 
those to Abt Vogler at Darmstadt, Moses Mendelssohn at Dessau, and 
Franz von Gabelsberg at Munich, of all of which illustrations are given. 
The history of the Prussian princes is the history of Prussia ; only in very 
few countries is the fate of the royal house so closely connected with that of 
the people as it is in the land which forms the heart of united Germany. 
Specially privileged, then, is Berlin in its possession of the Hohenzollern 
Museum in the Castle Monbijou, which contains an incomparable collection 
of family treasures and memorials of every important epoch in the history of 
the Fatherland. A capital description of the museum will be found in this 
magazine. 

Unsere Zeit.—Nowadays everybody is compelled to spend some hours of 
his life in railway travelling, and it is not to be wondered at that everything 
connected with it, especially the fares, should always be one of the questions 
of the hour. The ‘‘ Austrian Zone Tariff” is here fully explained. 


Velhagen.—In the first part of the new volume there is a story entitled 
‘‘The Rival,” by Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach, who is further féted this 
month in honour of her sixtieth birthday. Hans Bohrdt’s ‘‘ North Sea 
Watering Places” are the islands of Sylt and Fohr, of which he also gives 
many sketches. Dr. H. Zimmern, who writes on the ‘‘ International Cor- 
respondence of Princes Three-and-thirty Centuries Back,” deals with 
tablets unearthed about twe years ago in the ruins at E] Amarna, on the 
Nile. These have turned out to be letters from the kings of Babylonia, 
Assyria, and the other states of Mesopotamia, addressed to Amenophis ITI. 
and his son Amenophis IV. of Egypt. 

Vom Fels zum Meer.—The new volume opens well. The ‘‘Seventy- 
five Years’ Jubilee at Jena” has called into existence two very interesting 
articles on the history of Jena and its University in the Gartentaube and in 
Vom Fels zum Meer ; but the illustrations in the latter being so numerous, 
many of them, unhappily, go to grace the following article on ‘‘ Travelling 
in Africa.”” Johannes Proelss has written a very able article on ‘‘ Women 
and Young Germany.” After comparing together Rahel Varnhagen, 
Bettina von Arnim, and Charlotte Stieglitz, he deals more fully in the 
present instalment with Bettina and Goethe. 
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THE BELGIAN REVIEWS. 


Tue Revue Générale, under the title of ‘‘ Etude fur le Socialisme,” gives a 
pretty fair summary of the ideas of Karl Marx anent Capital, followed bya 
so-called refutation, which refutes nothing however. If Socialistic writers 
have no cleverer champions of Capital to contend with, the day is theirs, as 
far as the war of words goes. In only one thing can we commend the writer's 
study, and that is in his faith in the future reserved to the so-called ‘‘ free 
Socialism” of English working men, as against the ‘‘State Socialism ” of 
Germany. 

‘Protection for Ticket-of-Leave Men” is a deeply thought-out paper by 
Mr. Eug. Gilbert, full of a most practical philosophy and philanthropy. As 
a matter of fact, we have here a hymn of praise in favour of English freedom 
in matters of head and heart. Experiments have proved that official protec- 
tion for ticket-of-leave men is either inefticacious or baneful, and therefore, 
whilst proving its faith in man by instituting a new feature in Belgian law— 
i.e., conditional liberation—the Belgian Legislature has wisely referred the 
protection of the men so liberated to private organizations. 

Mr. Charles Buet continues his description of ‘‘ La Savoie,” and gives one 
such a brilliant picture of its beauties, that it is all one can do not to take 
the train and set off to verify in how far his eulogium is deserved. ‘‘'The 
Relief of Emin Pacha,” by Mr. Ph. Gilbert, which comes to an end, closes at 
least with something original. Though not accepting to the full Stanley’s 
portraiture of Dr. Snitzler, Mr. Ph. Gilbert still believes enough of the 
delineation to stamp Emin with the stigma of duplicity. To the question, 
Why should Emin have played fast and loose with Stanley? Mr. Ph. Gilbert 
answers, ‘‘ Because presumably since 1866, when he offered Equatoria to Sir 
John Kirk, he had communicated with Bismarck through Dr. Junker (or 
some one else), and only kept Stanley at bay in the hope that meanwhile 
either Wissmann or Peters would come to his relief and so enable him to 
hand over the country to his own countrymen.” Looked at in the light of 
recent events, Mr. Gilbert’s contention seems most plausible, though, of 
course, it cannot at present be proven. When will the ‘‘ poor girl” of Mr. 
Etienne Marcel at last be left in peace? In spite of the title given to her 
story there is little romance in her life, if any. 

La Société Nowvelle.—The ‘‘ Mysteries of Exchange” seem to be a greater 
mystery to Mr. F. Borde than ever. Financiers are shady enough by all 
means, without the calumnies of Mr. Borde they would still hold a promi- 
nent place in the execration of the world. What more can this hater of 
Jewry want? The article on criminality, by Mr. 8S. Merlino, is unfortunately 
too long to be translated entirely, and too short and logical to be analysed. 
Again, Mr. Merlino protests against the manufacture of criminals by the 
law itself. He says in conclusion: ‘‘If society had not, in punishing, any 
other object than to ‘protect itself, it would act better in defending itself 
against legal crime than illegal crime. Usury, stock-jobbing, the working 
of man by man, and commercial frauds ought to call for more severity than 
small larcenies. In anycase, a theft of the value of several millions ought to 
be punished as severely as several millions of small thefts. Instead of 
which our prisons are to-day full of poor devils, whose only fault is that they 
have not been able to pay a 1s. dinner partaken of at the ‘restaurant,’ or to 
have played an organ in the street without permission of the police, or 
to have returned in kind some brutality or other they were subjected to at 
the hands of the police, etc., etc. But then, you see, prisons afford a 
living to jailors, trials give work to the police, the lawyers, and the magis- 
strates, the laws feed the legislators, and all these are the henchmen of the 
Government, which is its own beginning and end.” Such is the morality of 
the fable, and a doubtful morality it would be if it were true. Happily, 
there is another side to the question, i.e., criminality is not a matter of 
theory, but of fact. The story of ‘‘The Men Shot at Mechlin ” is concluded 
in this number, and Mr. Georges Eckhoud may be congratulated on the success 
achieved. About the proposed visit of Wilhelm II. to Paris, Mr. Francis Nauett 
has only to say that it is an impossibility—a mere dream. We fancy he 
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regrets it, for he gives a very flattering portrait of the young monarch’ 
Strangely enough, he tries to prove that Wilhelm is much more English” 
minded than his father. Frederick was a German of the old type, with a 
love for England. Wilhelm might be described as an Englishman, with a 
love for Germany ; he is more the son of his mother than of his father. 

Relating first what Wilhelm has done in his short reign, the writer 
concludes as follows :—‘‘ All this is not the work of a German. Do what he 
will, the German has to bear his old-world look ; in the German cities it is 
the soul of a dead world that takes possession of you, and through 
antiquated customs, still kept up, you feel flitting around you the pressure 
of old remembrances, much more than anywhere else. This comes from an 
extraordinary faithfulness to the spirit of the race, and I fancy that all the 
miseries and all the greatness of Germany have their source in this strength 
of attachment. But a young emperor, apparently modelled on an English 
basis, i.e., the most practical, and the most modern one, is going to 
train young Germany—and is about, if not to cut off, at least to 
give more elasticity to the bonds that tie Germans to the past. In this way, 
lighter and more decided, obedient to a directing will, full of vivacity and 
life, the German Empire will know a destiny different from that which, 
under Wilhelm I., seemed to be its final consideration. In an artistic point 
of view, Old Germany—professorial and love-making, metaphysical and 
sentimental ; in a word, not yet Americanized—was perhaps worth more ; 
but we do not know what will succeed to this ugly period of business 
interests, to this battle of necessities which puts aside all the good things of 
life.” 

The Revue de Belgique opens with an article by Mr. Vercomer, in which 
he proves, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the Flemish districts of 
Belgium are in point of ignorance what Ireland is to England and ‘La 
Vendée” to’ France. Unfortunately, as he says, the Flemings are the 
majority in Belgium ; hence the danger. 


- 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


THE most interesting articles in Férr och Nu are ‘‘ Eastward Ho!” and the 
‘* Swedish-Russian Reminiscences.” The former is written in a very 
fascinating—almost poetical—style, and is bent on showing us that-the 
Scandinavians, and more especially the Swedes, were in reality the 
originators of the Russian empire under Ruric and his brothers, who were 
Swedes, and who were invited by the people of Russia (then divided into 
many tribes) to come and reign over them—‘‘ for,” said they, ‘‘our land is 
large and fruitful, but there is no order amongst us, and we are dismayed.” 
And Ruric came and settled down in Novgorod, and his two younger 
brothers came and agttled down also—the one (Sineus) in Béloozero, and the 
other (Truvor) in Izhorsch ; and they took their people with them, it appears, 
and made themselves comfortable. 

Samtiden concludes its interesting articles on the features of Swiss 
democracy, the first part of which appeared in the August number, and 
described the ‘‘ Landsgemeinde.” In the present issue we are told of the 
‘* Referendum,” another of the Swiss self-government methods. The 
“ Landsgemeinde ”’ was an old-time institution ; the ‘‘ Referendum,” on the 
other hand, is an entirely modern one, having existed at the most about 
thirty years. Both, however, are founded on the sound and shrewd 
principle that the people themselves should be masters of their country, and 
have the public affairs in their own hands. At the present moment, the 
Referendum, in some form or other, exists in every canton, with the excep- 
tion of those which favour the Landsgemeinde government. The ground- 
work, however, of the whole Swiss democracy, and perhaps the secret of its 
signal success, is that the ofticials—if one may call them so, remembering 
how different is the case with our own officials—do their work honoris causa, 
and not as a means of livelihood ; they are chosen by the citizens for short 
periods (in Glaurus the time of office is three years), and when the time has 
expired they step quietly out of the way and give place to new ones. Thus 
each citizen has a chance of being selected as a representative of his brothers, 
and even in such case is merely the mouthpiece of the people—and not by 
any means the headpiece, as is the case in England. The administrative 
chief or president of Glaurus has a small salary of about £15 to make up for 
the time spent in his duties, so it will be readily seen that serving for each other 
is, in these peaceful little cantons, a labour of love entirely. A small manufac- 
turer may be the mayor; a lawyer, perhaps, the judge ; a merchant, the Raths- 
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Fleets of Louis XIV. By Captain Chabaud- 
Arnault. 
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> 


The French Naval Mancuvres—Letters from 
Officers. 

Admiral Aube and the ‘“ Petite République 
Francaise” and the ‘‘ Estafette.” 

The Naval Budget for 1891. 

France and England a propos of Submarine 
Boats. 

Guns and Torpedoes. By Admiral Vallon. 
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Accidents to Bo: ler-tubes. 
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; FRENCH. 


GENERAL LEwaAt, in the continuation of his important series of articles in 
the Jowrnal des Sciences Militaires, enters fully into the organization of the 
Auxiliary Train, and into the nature and quantity of the supplies in personnel 
and matériel required to keep an army corps up to’ its full fighting strength. 
The ideal which he wishes to see attained is that the army, after it has taken 
the field, should be kept up to its complete strength in every detail, and 
that the reinforcements, both of personnel and matériel, should reach it in a 
continuous stream, and not in a succession of avalanches. The present 
system of sending reinforcements in large bodies not only inordinately taxes. 
the transport service, but injuriously affects the recipient corps itself. A 
large number of men suddenly introduced into a regiment materially lessens 
its value, and acts detrimentally on its efficiency as a fighting unit ; whereas 
a few men, introduced day by day, would bespeedily assimilated without undue 
inconvenience, and the unit would always be fit to carry out any task required 
of it. In order to attain this ideal of perfection, the first steps that require to 
be taken are to ascertain, with as much precision as possible, the amount of 
waste likely to occur (1) under the ordinary casualties incidental to an army 
in the field; (2) after a slight engagement; and (3) after a great battle. 
General Lewal takes as a standard on which to base his calculations an 
army corps of 40,000 men, and works out the details for each contingency. 
The daily waste in men he estimates would be 130, and in_ horses 96, 
calculated on the assumption that one-half the total strength of the corps in 
men would have to be renewed within five months after the opening of the 
campaign. This waste the General would have replaced day by day, for the 
reasons already stated, and also because the passage of small bodies would 
offer less temptation to officials in the rear to keep them back for special 
services, as is so frequently done when organized bodies of troops are 
despatched to the front. In the same way he calculates the amount of 
transport required for ammunition, food, &c., as (1) 116 wagons a day under 
normal conditions ; (2) 293 after a slight engagement ; and (5) from 1,013 
to 1,376 after a severe battle. The waste of horses in the German Army 
during the last war is set down as 38,000, out of a total of 60,000. Of these 
losses, 14,595 were due to casualties under fire. 

In the Revue Maritime et Coloniale Admiral Serre, in ‘‘ The War Navies 
of Antiquity and of the Middle Ages,” discusses the much-vexed question 
of the arrangement of the oars and rowers in the Greek triremes and in the 
war galleys with four or more banks of oars; whilst Captain Chabaud- 
Arnault gives a vivid account of the deplorable condition of the French 
navy during the War of the Spanish Succession, prior to the Treaty of 
Utrecht. During this period Jéréme de Pontchartrain was at the head of 
the French Naval Administration, and much of the obloquy consequent on 
the decay and ruin of the fleet has been cast on this Minister’s memory, 
French writers, Saint-Simon among the number, not having hesitated to 
assert that he received bribes from the English Government, and that he 
systematically connivéd at the ruin of the fleet out of hatred to the young 
Comte de Toulouse, the then Admiral of France. These reproaches Captain 
Arnault shows to be unjust, and proves that Jéréme, in spite of numerous 
faults of temper, did the utmost in his power to maintain the efticiency of 
the fleet, but that all his efforts were rendered vain on account of the 
absolute refusal of Louis XIV. to supply him with the requisite funds. 

From the Spectatenr Militaire, which reviews the Report of the Committee 
at considerable length, it appears that the gross estimate for the French 
Military Budget, for 1891, amounts to 675,727,690 francs (£27,029, 108), 
which is a saving of 43,195,360 francs over that of the present year. The 
total peace effective of the army is set down at 510,640 men, exclusive of 
officers and gendarmerie, an increase, since 1888, of no less than 37,079 men. 
Whilst the charges under several heads show a considerable saving, sub- 
stantial increases are nevertheless demanded on three important points 
intimately connected with the efficiency of the French army, viz., for the 

autumn manceuvres, 1,119,755 francs ; for calling out the reservists and the 
territorial army, 1,541,982 francs; and for improving the status of the 
non-commissioned officers, 3,805,480 francs. It is proposed next year that 
four army corps, in place of two, shall be engaged in corps manceuvres for 
20 days, whilst the remaining fifteen corps will be exercised for 15 days in 

















; neous Ignition and Explosions in Coal 

SS By Professor Vivian B. Lewes. 

The Below Water Discharge, Right Ahead, of 
Torpedoes, and other moot questions con- 
nected with Torpedoes. By Julius Heinz. 

The New Organisation of the Chinese Navy. 

The Dutch Ramship, ‘ Reinier Claeszen.” 
(Illustrated. ) 


GERMAN. 


nationale Revue uber die gesammten 
wy Armeen und Flotten. 


How can Universal Peace be attained? By 
P. Von Lind. 
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Development of the Military System may 
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Major Allason, R.A. 

General Brialmont’s Theory of Fortifications. 

Firing Instructions for the German Field 
Artillery. Pp. 109. 
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Metal Tubes. (Illustrat ed.) 

The New French Instructions for serving 80 
and 90 mm. Guns, and recent innovations 
in Field Artillery. 

Portable Field Railways inthe German Army. 
(Illustrated. ) : 

The Giffard Gun. (Illustrated.) 

German Experiments with Smokeless i’owder. 


Rivista Marittima. 


Modern Naval Tactics. 

Compasses on board our Ships of War. (Illus- 
trated.) 

Fire-Ships and Infernal Machines in Naval 
Warfare ; an Historical Sketch. 

A Month in the Island of Ceylon. (Continued.) 

The Spanish Submarine Boat Peral. 

The Giffard Gun. 


SPANISH 
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anceuvres, 
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brigade and divisional manceuvres. The Spectateur gives the following 
statistics of mortality per thousand amongst the soldiers of the various 
European armies, viz. : Spain, 13°49; Russia, 8°88 ; Italy, 7°74; Austria, 6°94 ; 
France, 6°09 ; England, 5°13 ; Belgium, 4°78 ; Germany, 3°97 per thousand. 
These statistics were presented at the recent Medical Congress, at Berlin, 
and refer in the case of France to 1888 and in that of the other countries to 
1886 and 1887. 


GERMAN. 

Tue third article on Major Kunst’s work on the ‘‘ Campaign of the First 
German Army in the N. and N.-W. of France, 1870-71,” which appears in 
the September number of the Neue Militérische Blitter, contains many 
interesting details respecting this campaign which are not to be met with 
elsewhere. Major Kunst makes no attempt to gloss over mistakes, but in 
every case seeks impartially to point the moral. In ‘‘Gun-cotton against 
the French Frontier Forts,” the results obtained in Germany with torpedo- 
shells filled with this explosive are given. From the way in which the forts, 
each armed with forty heavy guns, which are so thickly sown on the French 
frontier, cross their fire, it would be a highly hazardous experiment for an 
army to attempt to force its way through, without having previously placed 
them hors de combat. This task it would be impossible to entrust to field 
artillery ; whilst to lay regular siege to them would delay operations too 
much on the opening of a campaign. German artillerists have therefore 
been obliged to look about for a suitable shell, which shall be capable of 
doing the work quickly, and which can at the same time be handled without 
danger. After experimenting with melinite, the most suitable explosive for 
the new torpedo-shells has been found to be gun-cotton, the special prepara- 
tion of which, for the purpose, is fully described, as well as its destructive 


action on cement work. 


The article in the Internationale Revue iiber die gesammten Armeen und 
Flotten, on the way to secure universal peace, opens with so just an 
appreciation of the present state of armed truce in Europe, and of the 
fearful conflagration which will break out when the spark reaches the 
powder, that it is a disappointment to find no better solution is offered of 
the problem of how to arrive at a good understanding with France than the 
suggestion of a congress of French and German historians to decide which 
country has the prior claims to Elsass-Lothringen. 

The Mittheilungen tiber Gegenstiinde des Artillerie wnd Genie-Wesens 
mentions that an improved process has been discovered in Sweden for the 
preparation of glass for lenses. The improvement consists of adding certain 
proportions of phosphorus and chlorine to the vitreous paste, with the result 
that the glass so treated becomes absolutely transparent and susceptible of 
taking the very highest polish. Lenses prepared from this glass are perfectly 
achromatic and admirably suited for the construction of telescopes and 
microscopes. It is asserted that microscopes constructed from lenses 
prepared in this special manner can be made capable of distinguishing atoms 
the one-8,000,000th part of a millimétre in size, or, in other words, that the 
microscopes would be five hundred times more powerful than any at present 


made. 
ITALIAN. 

Tue Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio opens with an article on ‘‘ The Relative 
Value for Field Service of Quick-Firing Guns as Compared with Field Artil- 
lery.” After showing that the anticipated effects to be produced by the fire 
of quick-firing guns are considerably exaggerated, Major Allason arrives at 
the conclusion that these guns are not suited for field service, principally on 
account of their want of power in comparison with modern field guns, and 
that, in order to make them more powerful, their calibre must be increased, 
when, if this were done, their weight would disqualify them for field service, 
A long article of over a hundred pages gives an almost textual rendering of 
the important new German Instructions of the 29th May, 1890, on the firing 
of Field Artillery, whilst a short illustrated one shows the new Mannesmann 
process for the manufacture of metal tubes. 

The Rivista Marittima commences the first of what promises to be a long 
series of articles by Lieutenant Ronca on ‘‘ Modern Naval Tactics.” The 
writer traces, step by step, the effect which the development of modern 
artillery has had in modifying the designs of ships and the distribution of 
armour and guns, and then proceeds to enter fully into the best method of 
utilising the fire of the guns forming the principal and auxiliary armaments 
of the ship. In the article on Ceylon, Dr. Rho gives an interesting account 
of a trip to Kandy and of a visit te the Botanical Gardens at Peradenya. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


DIARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Aug. 29. Socialist Congress at Bilbao meets. 


Lord Lieutenant opens the new Science and 
Art Museum and National Library at 
Dublin. 

Sanitary Congress at Brighton concluded, 

Cardiff Strike concluded ; arrangement 
between Directors and Employés. 

— Gunnery School transferred to Whale 

sland. 


30. British Squadron at Toulon. 
1. Trades Union Congress opens at Liverpool. 
2. International Conference on Agriculture 


3 German Emperor at Kiel. 


4. 


8. 


13. 


15. 


~ 
Ss 


17. 


18, 


19. 


opens at Vienna. 

Sedan Day celebrated in Germany. 

Trades Union Congress adopts Report of the 
Parliamentary Committee—amendment 
of censure rejected. 

Pharmaceutical Conference at Leeds. 

Meeting of British Shipowners—resolution 
passed to form a federation to deal with 
labour questions affecting shipping. 

Welsh Eisteddfod commences. 

Naval Review. 

British Association meets at Leeds. 

Social Congress at Bilbao closes. 

Queen of Roumania at the Eisteddfod. 

Great Fire at Salonica. 

Motion adopted at the Trades Union Con- 
gress in favour of aneight hours day fixed 
by Parliament. 

Diocesan Conference at St. Asaph. 

Departure of British Fleet from Toulon. 

Mr. Fenwick elected Secretary of the Par- 
liamentary Committee at the Trades Union 
Congress. . 

Trades Union Congress closes. Mr. Birt- 
wistle resigns his post on the Parlia- 
mentary Committee ; vacancy accepted by 
Mr. John Burns. 

Cavalry Manceuvres in Berkshire commence. 

Bulgarian Elections. Victory for the Govern- 
ment. Great Strike of Dockers, Seamen, 
etc., at Southampton. 


. Worcester Musical Festival. 
. Meeting of the Mansion House Council on 


the Dwellings of the Poor. 

Representatives of Sonth Wales Conser- 
vative Associations meet at Swansea. 

Revolution in Ticino. Colonel Kiinzli des- 
patched by the Federal Government with 
15,000 soldiers. Tranquillity restored. 

Provisional Government by Colonel Kiinzli 
at Ticino, aided by two Conservatives and 
two Liberals. 

Congress of Men at 
Brussels. 
Murder of J. McGrath in Tipperary for 

sheltering an evicted tenant. 
Grosswardein ; 


Belgian Working 


Military Manceuvres at 
Smokeless Powder. 
Great Strike at Southampton. Military 


ealled in. 

Work of removing the Iron Gates of the 
Danube commenced 

Great Fire on the Metropolitan Railway at 
Farringdon Street. 

General Ezetas elected Provisional Presi- 
dent of the Republic at Salvador. 

The Duke of Clarence at Brecon. 

Duke of Clarence opens Grangetown Bridge, 
Cardiff. 

Austrian Emperor arrives at Rohnstock. 

Portuguese Cabinet resigns. 

Labour Truce at Sydney terminated. Strike 
continued. 

Duke of Clarence at. Crickhowell. 

Mr. John Dillon, M.P., and Mr, William 
O’Brien, M.P., arrested. 

Library Conference at Reading. 

Senor Ferraro Martens entrusted with the 

formation of the new Portuguese Cabinet. 


22. 


25. 





vs 
> 


. Emperor of Austria leaves Germany. 


Cavalry Manceuvres end. 

Library Conference closes. 

Winter Session University Extension move- 
ment opened at ‘oynbee Hall. 

King Humbert unveils monument of Victor 
Emmanuel at Florence. 

Anti-slavery Congress at Paris. 

Outbreak o: Influenza in Hungary. 

Meeting of the Ulster Loyalist Union Execu- 
tive Council. 


. Annual Conference of the Young Men’s 


Christian Association. 
Salvationists’ Procession broken up by Police; 
two Salvationists imprisoned. 
Arrest of Mr. P. O’Brien, M.P. 
Anti-Slavery Conference at Paris closes. 


24. The Oxford Diocesan Conference opens. 


Trial of four Irish Members commenced at 
Tipperary, Messrs Dillon, W. O’Brien, 
Condon, and P. O’Brien. Mr. Harrison's 
head split—Mr. Morley looking on. 

Cabinet Council held in Paris votes 300,000trs 
to alleviate distress caused by the flocds. 


. Election of Mr. Augustus Harris as Sheriff 


of the City of London. 


29. Election of Mr. Alderman Savory as Lord 


Mayor for the coming year. 
Relapse of the King of the Netherlands. 


ADDRESSES AT THE BRITISH 


3. 


. Sec. 


ASSOCIATION. 

Sir Frederick Abel, F.R.S., on ‘‘The De- 
velopment of Applied Science.” Elec- 
tricity : Its practical uses in connection 
with the telegraph and telephone; as a 
motive power ; its use in the fusing and 
welding of metals. Explosives. 


. See. C.—Geology.—Mr. A. H. Green, F.R.S., 


Prof. of Geology at Oxford, on ‘* Geology 
as an Educational Instrument.” 

Sec. D.— Biology. — Professor A. Milnes 
Marshall, M.A., M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., on 
“The Development of Animals: Embry- 
ology.” 

Sec. E.—Geography.—Sir R. Lambert Play- 
fair, Consul-General in Algeria, on ‘‘ The 
Islands and Shores of the Mediterranean.” 

Sec. F.—Economiec Science and Statisties.— 
Prof. Alfred Marshall, M.A., F.S.S., on 
“*Some Aspects of Competition.” 

Sec. H.—Anthropology.—Mr. John Evans, 
“The Antiquity of the Human Race.” 


. See. D.—Biology.—Mr. E. H. Hankin on 


‘“‘Some Indications for the Cure of In- 
fectionus Diseases: the Injection of the 
‘Natural’ Antiseptic.” 

Sec. F.—Economic Science. — Professor J. 
BE. C. Munro, Owens College, Manchester,» 
on * The Probable Effects on Wages of a 
General Reduction in the Hours of 
Labour.” 


3. Sec. F.—Economic Science.—Dr. Rhodes on 


“The Large amount of Pauperism in 
England.” : 

Operatives’ Lecture, Coliseum. — Professor 
John Perry on ‘‘ Spinning Tops.” 


. Sec. E. and F.—Joint meeting of Geographi- 


eal and Economie Science Sections. Mr. 
Ravenstein on ‘‘ Lands of the Globe Avail- 
able for Colonization.” 

Sec. H.—Anthropology. Dr. G. W. Ham- 
bleton on “ Physical Delopment.” 

Sec. E.—Geography. Miss Mené Muriel 
Dowie on her ‘“‘ Experiences in the Car- 
pathian Mountains.” 

General Meeting. — Professor C. Vernon 
Boys, F.R.S., on “ Quartz Fibres and their 
Applications.” 

C.—Geology. Mr. G. Logenlobley, 

F.G.S., on ‘‘ The Origin of Gold.” 


- 


to 


w 


UTTERANCES, NOTABLE AND 
OTHERWISE. 
Lord Hartington at Barrow-in-Furness op 


Agriculture. Lord Derby at B 
British Industry. (Aug. 30th.) = 


. Bishop of Bangor on Education. 


Sir Charles Dilke at Swansea. 


2. Mr. Matkin, Trades Union Congress. Liver. 


pool, Presidential Address. 
Lord Cranbrook at Bangor. 
Archdeacon Farrar at Bangor. 


3. Lord Hartington at York, on the Session, 


Sir Frederick Abel at the British Association 
Leeds. , 


4. Lord Wolseley at Sheffield. 


Lord Cross at Sheffield. 


2. Mr. Gladstone at Saltney on Technica} 


Education. 


. Mr. John Dillon at Swinford. 


Mr. Forwood in Derbyshire on The 
Grievances of Government Employés, 


20. Sir Charles Russell at Darlington. 


wo 


- 


ue 


. Earl Spencer at Wakefield, on Ireland, 


Mr. Jackson, Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, on the Distress in Ireland. 


. Mr. Morley at St. Helen’s. 


OBITUARY. 


Dr. David Duff, Professor of Church History, 
Edinburgh. : 

Dr. John Carruthers, Father of the Congre- 
gational Churches, 89. 

Matthews Duncan, M.D., 6 

Sir E. Grattan, 76. 


3. Baron von Lutz, ex-Premier of Bavaria, 63, 


Miss Marianne North, Traveller, Botanist, 
Artist. 


. Gen Noyes, formerly United States Minister 


to France. 

Alexandre Chatrian, Novelist and Collabo- 
rateur with Emile Erckmann, 64, 

Dr. Robert Maguire, of St. Olave’s, South- 
wark. 


3. Earl of Rosslyn, 56. 


Bishop Leahy, of Dromore, 87. 


. Alderman Dennehy, 80. 


Dabois Piller, Artist. 


. Canon Liddon, 61. 


Mrs. Mary Mackellar, Highland Poetess. 


. Dr. Frederick H. Hedge, ‘‘ American Car- 


lyle,” 84. 


. Sir William Hardman, Q.C., and Editor of 


the Morning Post, 61. 


3. Lieut.-Col. Stevens, Military Knight, 76. 


Rev. J. L. Bigger, Professor of Oriental 
Literature. 


. Pickering Phipps, ex-M.P. for Northamp- 


ton, 63. 


. Jules Joffrin, ex-Communard, 43. 
. Dion Boucicault, Actor and Playwright, 68. 


Dean Norman Johnstone, of St. Andrews, 83. 

Mdme. Jeanne Samary, Actress, 33. 

Rey. Dr. Chas. Rogers, Author, 64. 

BE, P. M. Marum, Parnellite Member for 
Kilkenny County (North), 69. 

John Mossman, Scottish Sculptor, 73. 

Lorenz von Stein, Writer on Political 
Economy and Law, 

Captain Knollys, Chief Constable of Metro- 
politan Police. 

Rev. Dr. Rule, Wesleyan, 85. ee 

A. J. F. Egerton, M.P. for Eccles Division 
of South-east Lancashire, 36. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MONTH. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MONTH. 


gr 


ROYAL. 
Mr. T. EDGE, LLANDUDNO. 


The Queen of Roumania. 
Sitting with Welsh harp. See Illustration, page 379. 


POLITICAL. 
MEssrs. RUSSELL AND Sons, BAKER STREET. 
E. Boulnois, M.P. 
Head and shoulders. Three-quarter face. 
Lewis Fry, M.P. 
Head and shoulders. Full face. 
Gerald Loder, M.P. 
Head and shoulders. Full face, 
Sir Charles Russell, M.P. 
Head and shoulders. Striking likeness. 
MEssRS. FRADELLE AND YOUNG. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. O’Brien. 
Mr. O'Brien sitting, side face. Mrs. O’Brien standing. 
William O’Brien, M.P. 
Head and shoulders. Three-quarter face. Photo-Mezzotint. 
Sir Charles Russell, M.P. 
Full length portrait. 
SOCIAL. 


Messrs. RUSSELL AND Sons, BAKER STREET. 


Lord Baring. 
Head and shoulders. Full face. 


Viscount Barrington. 
Head and shoulders. Full face. 
Marquis of Blandford. 
Head and shoulders, Three-quarter face, 
Lady Willoughby d’Eresby. 
Head and bust. Full face. 
Lord Maenaghten. 

Head and shoulders. Three-quarter face. 
Lady Ileene Hastings. 

Three-quarter length. Standing facing spectator, 
Duke of Marlborough. 

Head and shoulder-. Full face. 

Earl of Mar. 

Head and shoulders. Three-quarter face. 
Duchess of Neweastle. 

Head and bust. Full face. 

Lady Hilda Rous. 

Head and bust. Three-quarter face. 
Duke of Teck. 

Head and shoulders. Full face. 

MESSRS. BASSANO. 
Lady Brooke. (9. p.) 

Half-length portrait. Three-quarter face, and in one other position. 
These photographs are adinirable both for beauty of pose and fidelity 
of expression. 

Mrs. Webb. (9. p.) 
Head and shoulders. Face in profile. Good portrait. 


Miss Ethel Matthews. (y. p.) 
In —' dress. Head and bust. Three-quarterfaee. A very pleasing 
study. 


Mrs. Randegger. (p.) 


Three-quarter length and three-quarter face. A perfect likeness. 
Lady Carew. (».) 
Two half-length portraits in profile. Striking portraits. 
MEssrRs. FRADELLE AND YOUNG. 


Sir Henry Thompson. 
Three-quarter length, standing facing spectator. 


Lady Carew. 
Head and bust. Side face. Photo-Mezzotint. 
SCIENTIFIC. 
THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. 
Professor Huxley. 


striking portrait. Head and shoulders. Three positions. 





MESSRS. FRADELLE AND YOUNG. 


Professor Tyndall. 
Three-quarter length. Full face. Sitting at a table. 


Mr. W. Scott Ilkley. 
Miss M. M. Dowie. (See page 314.) 


THEATRICAL. 
MESSRS. FRADELLE AND YOUNG. 
Mr. Henry Irving. 


“as at a table with pen in hand. Three-quarter face. Photo-Mezzo- 
int. 


Mr. Bassett Roe. 

In “ The English Rose.” Head and shoulders. Full face. 
Mr. Forbes Robertson. 

Ordinary Costume. Head and shoulders. Three-quarter face. 
Mr. Lionel Rignold. 

In “ The English Rose.” Three-quarter length. Full face. 
Miss Sara Palma. 

In evening dress. Half length. Three-quarter face. 
Miss Julia Neilson. 

Head and bust. Side face. 
Miss Alice Lethbridge. 


In costume. Three-quarter length. Full face. 
THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. 
Miss Attallie Claire. 


As ‘‘Captain Thérése.” Three Positions. 


AMERICAN CELEBRITIES. 
Mr Wo. GILL (122, ARcHway, N.). 


Dion Boucicault. 
Half length. See ‘‘ Progress of the World,” page 320. 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Head and bust. Full face. 
Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Three-quarter length. Side face. Sitting. 


Miss Laura Bridgman. 
Three-quarter length. Side face. Sitting reading. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Messrs. RUSSELL AND Sons. 


Lord Justice Cotton. 
Three-quarter length. Full face. 


* Gilbert Farquhar. 
Head and Shoulders. Full face. 


Herr Bonawitz. 
Head and Shoulders. Full face. 


Miss Lucile Hill. 
Head and Bust. Three-quarter face. 


W.H. Massingham. 


Editor of the Star. ead and shoulders. Full face. 


Commissioner Smith. 
Of the Social Wing of the Salvation Army. Three positions. 


“Our Celebrities ” 

For October (2s. 6d.), published by Sampson Low, photographs by 
Walery, contains large portraits of Miss Ada Rehan, Mr. George 
du Maurier, and Madame Melba. 

Fashion and Sport has published, during the month. portraits of Mrs. 
Alleyne and the Earl of Wharncliffe. 

We have received from Messrs. G. W. Wilson and Co. a photographic 
absurdity which should prove a good advertisement. Also a list of 
10 photographs of the Braemar Games, held at Balmoral on the 4th 
of September. This series includes not only the Royalties who 
were present, but photographs ot the characteristic Scotch dances and 
sports. 

Mr. S. H. R. Salmon has sent us a number of Spirit Photographs. 
Some of the effects are most curious. Mr. Salmon has sent us also 
a series of four photographs of the military statues at the corners of 
the Wellington Monument. 

Eight excellent costume photographs of the principal performers in 
“Captain Thérése” have been sent us by Mr, Alfred Ellis, of Upper 
Baker Street. 
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OUR CATALOGUE OF STANDARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


I am glad to be able to report progress ef a most satis- 
factory nature in connection with the compilation of the 
‘Standard Index.” Mr. Snowdon Ward is already well 
at work, and catalogues come pouring in by every post. 
‘*We shall be delighted,” writes one of the largest publish- 
ing firms, ‘‘to assist you in every way in the very 
important and troublesome work which you have 
undertaken. We shall be glad to give you any hints 
which our experience can suggest in carrying out 
your great scheme—for great it is.” Great as it is, it 
threatens to grow still greater. American and French 
photographic publishers are anxious to have their publi- 
cations included in the ‘‘ Standard Index.” But we must 
at first restrict the ‘‘ Index,” as far as possible, to photo- 
graphs published in Great Britain. Afterwards, any 
further development is possible. 


Tue Practical Photographer says :— 

Any one who has ever wanted to obtain a particular 
photograph, other than a most common view of some 
popular watering-place, must have experienced the great 
difficulty of getting to know what subjects have, and what 
have not, been photographed. There is no complete 
reference catalogue to all the standard photographs. 
Scientists and art students often find great difficulty in 
obtaining photographs of particular objects in connec- 
tion with their pursuits. I have known lecturers go to 
immense expense in having diagrams drawn, and lantern 
slides produced, when the same subjects, far better treated, 
could be obtained at an almost nominal price from a London 
house which had the series in stock. But, unfortunately, the 
lecturer, and his printseller, and local optician, had not the 
needful lists. 

The rough idea of an “ Index of Standard Photographs’ 
was suggested by our editor to the editor and_ pro- 
prietor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, who amplified and 
improved upon the original scheme, and decided to adopt it 
in connection with a work that he proposes issuing at 
Christmas in the form of a résumé of the magazine literature 
of the year. By this means the “ Index ” will be issued with 
the other publication, at a price for which it could hardly be 
profitably published alone, and it will have the advantage of 
an enormous circulation amongst literary and cultured 
people. It is proposed in the “Index” to give particulars, 
not of every single subject, but of every series, and many 
important subjects that can be said to have more than a mere 
passing interest. The list of photographs of celebrities, and 
the list of local view photographers, will be two prominent 
and useful features. As the time for the compilation is very 
short, and as the work is enormous, publishers even of one 
special picture are asked to send particulars, endorsed on the 
envelope, “Standard Photographs,” to Mr. W. T. Stead, Mow- 
bray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. Photographers who 
have a few special subjects in the hands of London publishers 
should give the publishers’ names, and the retail selling prices 
of the various sizes, as special pains will be taken to prevent 
the “Index ” causing any clash between the interests of the 
actual photographers and of their publishers or the retailers. 
This matter is of su¢h importance to the photographic trade 
generally, that we feel justified in urging everyone to furnish 
whatever information he can that will tend to make the 
“‘ Index ” complete and thorough. 


THE PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
In Wilson's Photograph ic Magazine of September 6th 
there is reported the proceedings of the annual Con- 
vention of American Photographers, held at Washington 
in August. The following is the report on colour 
photography :— 
The invention of Frederick Eugene Ives, of Philadelphia, 
which was patented the 23rd of last month, is undoubtedly a 
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step in advance in photographically rendering the colours, 
and, possibly, may prove a great one. The invention consists 
in a method of producing a set of (three) photographs of 
an object or landscape, which can be subsequently used for 
the production of a heliochromic picture. ‘The Ives patent 
consists of an apparatus or camera whereby three negatives 
of the same subject can be taken simultaneously, the light 
passing at the same time through three different colour 
screens or mediums. a full description of which cannot be 
rendered in this report. While this invention of Mr. Ives 
may become of great value and use, it is hardly to be 
expected that it will be of general practical utility in the 
hands of every photographer. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 


The most astonishing results over all of the sciences have 
been produced ... astronomy by the aid of photography, 
After an exposure of thirty-three minutes, the same instru- 
ment which renders visible to the human eye stars of the 
fourteenth magnitude, which in the entire heavens would 
register about 44,000,000 of stars, shows to the photo- 
graphic eye 134,000,000, and, on an exposure of one 
hour and twenty minutes, would throw before the 
astonished gaze of the beholder a luminous dust of 
400,000,000 stars. Never before in the history of 
humanity has man possessed the power of penetrating 
so profoundly into the depths of the infinite. 

When it is remembered that with the Lick 36-inch 
glass the moon is brought within about 100 miles of the 
earth, with this new 40-inch objective in the hands of 
the astronomer we may almost expect to be able to pho- 
tograph the inhabitants on that satellite, providing, 
however, they remain sufficiently quiet during the 
lengthy exposure. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE PRESS. 


The photographic interviewer is coming to the front. 
Our large metropolitan dailies now photograph a man’s 
gestures while he is being interviewed, and from the 
negative process blocks are made which are printed with 
the report, rendering increased interest in the interview. 
Photographing lightning flashes, cloud effects, and 
meteorology, of drops of water while descending, of the 
effects of electrification of jets of liquid, of cannon and 


_ rifle balls in their flight, of wave-sounds produced by the 


human voice, photographing the bottoms of oil wells, 
and, at the depths of the blue sea, discovering the con- 
dition of wrecked vessels, etc., all go to show that 
photography is progressively advancing in all directions. 

In the April number of the St. Louis Photographer is 
published cuts and a description of a machine hand 
camera, which is operated by a crank—a la hand organ— 
and capable of taxing a continuous series of negatives of 
street life in action, making a large number of exposures 
per second. There has also been invented a lantern, 
whereby views taken with the machine camera can be 
projected on to a screen where street scenes full of life 
and motion can be viewed in an enlarged form. 


The Amateur Photographer.—No. 2 of this excel- 
lent little publication is before us. I€ consists of a 
descriptive article upon Norway (under the title of 
‘Under the Midnight Sun”), illustrated by photos 
reproduced by the Woodbury type process. The whole 
is the work of Paul Lange, President of the Liverpool 
Amateur Photographic Association, and contains many 
valuable suggestions. ‘‘Sunrise on Hardanger Fjord” 
isavery clever picture, and makes an effective frontispiece 
to this ‘‘ miniature album.” 
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From 1 photograph’ CARMEN SYLVA. THE QUEEN OF ROUMANTA. ‘by T. Edge, Liandudno. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
THe amateur who sends me the following views of 
Ober Ammergau accompanies his pictures with the sub- 
joined practical advice to amateur photographers :— 


It has been my 
aim to get together 
a photographic kit 
capable of produc- 
ing perfect pictures 
of all sorts of sub- 
jects, yet portable 
enough to be car- 
ried without too 
much fatigue, day 
after day, by a2 
pedestrian tourist, 
and as my attempt 
has been fairly 
satisfactory it may 
interest others to 
be suppiied with 
details. 

Whatever the fu- 
ture may do for us, 
the day of filmsand 
film-carriers is not 
yet. The definition 
necessary for en- 
largement from } 
to 12 in. by 10 in., 


which is my largest plate, 1 have till now only seen on glass 
negatives, &c., an! so the old-fashioned heavy glass plates 
are my choice; an las the swing backis absolutely necessary 
in almost all subjects embracing buildings or parallel lines, 
a portable rigid hand camera of the Kodak type is inad- 


missible. 

The camera I use 
is a} plate of my 
own design, which 
has all the usual 
motions, has a cir- 
cular level inserted 
in, topand extends 
to eleven inches, 
which extreme 
length is useful 
when enlarging, 
which [ use it for, 
as well as making 
(enlarging or re- 
ducirg) lantern 
slides. 

My favourite lens 
is a Voiytlander’s 
Extra Rapid Eury- 
scope of 43 inches 
focus, ‘the back 
combination of 
which makes a 
first-rate nine-inch 
single lens. ‘This 
lens (combined) 
has an open aper- 
ture of about f &, 
and hence is fo- 
cussed with the 
greatest readiness. 
I have had it fitted 


with an iris diaphragm and Newman shutter, with which 
I make all exposures over ;'; second in duration. 
man being a “ goand return” shutter, I find that it frequently 
“kicks ” when set for shorter exposures when the camera is 
screwed tightly to the tripod. Strangely, when it is held 
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in the hand—without tripod this kick is not observable even 
when the indicator is set at +35 second—I carry six double 
dark slides, a changing bag, which is simply a double. 
focussing cloth with two openings at opposite corners, 
controlled by strong elastic and about forty feet of small 





INTERIOR OF CHURCH, OBER AMMERGAU. 
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subject is architectural. Ihave had a diaphragmic shutter 
of extreme rapidity fitted to this lens, and use it for rapidly 
moving objects when the light is goud. 
small, it is readily set up and used as what is known as a 
The above apparatus is contained in a small 


“ fixed focus.” 
shooting-pouch, which is carried by a shoulder strap, and 








The New- 





ETTAL MONASTERY. 


a Newton finder (used only as a view meter) complete 

the list of the contents of the bag, which when the 
slides are loaded weighs about 8 lb., and has space on ' 
top for an extra couple of boxes of plates if mecessary. 
Extra Rapid Ilford (white label) are my favourites. 





indiarubber tubing, 
by which I can 
operate the New- 
man shutter from 
a distance when it 
is desirable to place 
myself asa figure 
in the _ picture, 
when native mod- 
els are not to be 
found. 

For interiors I 
use a lens of three 
inches focus, bear- 
ing the name of 
Chadwick, Man- 
chester, which 
gives beautiful de- 
finition at fll. I 
prefer, however, 
whenever practic- 
able, to expose at 
£32, and if the 
swing back of the 
camera is used f 45, 
or even {64 if the 


‘The lens being so 


which, by a slight 
modification, I can 
convert into and 
carry as a knap- 
sack at will. The 
outside pocket of 
the pouch contains 
a finder, tin boxes 
containing mag- 
nesium ribbon, 
magnesium pow- 
der,and gun-cotton 
for flash light, and 
wax vestas, which 
latter I find con- 
venient for focuss- 
ing dark interiors ; 
there being no 
difficulty in at once 
hitting the exact 
focus of the flame, 
which I get some 
one to exhibit in 
the most distant 
part of the apart- 
ment, so that it 
may appear in the 
centre of the fo- 
cussing screen. A 
leather drinking ) 
cup, with exposure 
book, pencil, and 
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My stand, weighing about 13'b., by Watts, 41, South King 
Street, Manchester, is 43 ft. high when set up, and packs as 
a stout and useful walking-stick, in the head of which is a 
good focussing glass, which I use always. 

A 9 oz. rubber bicycle cape strapped under the bag is the 
best walking waterproof I know, and is frequently useful, as 
is a small padlock— 
such as is used to 


afforded me. Nothing is easier than to manipulate the 
Kodak, but it has one disadvantage. The snap with 
which the shutter falls is audible enough to attract the 
attention of those in the immediate neighbourhood, and, 
when once they have heard the click, they can hardly fail 
to notice the sound made by turning the key. Some of 
my pictures failed, 
owing to the fact 





fasten a dog's col- 
lar — by which the 
buckle of the bag 
strap may be per- 
fectly secured. 

Such a kit, con- 
sisting of only ten 
pieces, which can be 
picked up or dis- 
carded in a moment, 
is convenient and 
light enough for a 
man to carry any- 
where he can walk 
or scramble. It is 
so inconspicuous as 
to pass unquestion- 
ed into the most 
guarded precincts, 
and is yet capable of 
securing pictures of 
any subject, which 
at home will give 
(with the same ap- 
paratus) good 12in. 
by 10 in. plates, and 
is, I think, fair value 
for the something 
less than £20 it has 
<ost. 


THE KODAK 
AT OBER 
AMMERGAU. 


i AM not anema- 
teur photographer, 
but I venture to reproduce here two photographs which I 
succeeded in taking at Ober-Ammergau with a Kodak sup- 
plied by the Eastman Material Company. The credit for 
the pictures in no way belongs to me, but solely to the 
Kodak, which worked 





CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 


that I did not 
hold the Kodak per- 
fectly level, the re- 
sult being that in 
several .cases_ the 
buildingsare all out 
of perspective. The 
second view, part 
of which I repro- 
duce here, shows 
the heads of the 
audience. It was 
on a Monday, at 
an encore perform- 
ance, and there was, 
therefore, plenty of 
elbow-room. I shall 
reproduce several 
other of the Kodak 
views in the new 
edition of the Pas- 
sion Play, which 
will be issued as 
a Christmas gift- 
book in November. 


SLIDES OF 
THE 
PASSION PLAY. 


The numerous 
applications which 
I have received from all parts of the country for slides 
of the Ober Ammergau Passion Play have compelled 
me, however reluctantly, to add to the departments 
of the Review that of supplying lantern slides. A 
representative of the 
Review has been at 





admirably, and would 
have, no doubt, enabled 
me to come home with 
«a complete set of Pas- 
sion Play views, had I 
not been espied by 
Caiaphas, as I have 
already described, and 
ordered to desist. As 
it was, before I was 
espied I succeeded in 
taking about a dozen 
views, some of which 
were very good. The 
light was shining full on 
the central figure in the 
picture which I have 
selected forreproduction 
here, and, after having 
seen all the photographs that have been taken, I venture 
to think there are few which give a better representation 
of the scene in question than that which the Kodak 





THE AUDIENCE AND CHORUS. 


Ober Ammergau during 
September taking notes 
of the colours of the 
costumes, in order to 
prepare a set of coloured 
slides to enable the 
public at home to form 
some idea of the Passion 
Play as it isplaced on the 
stage this year. A book 
with readings from the 
play and selected hymns 
for singing at intervals 
during the exhibition of 
the slides will be pub- 
lished this month at 
sixpence. The lantern 
slides will not be ready 
before the end of the month, but I can at once book orders 
for slides at ten shillings per fifty slidesa night. Carriage 
to be paid both ways and all risk taken by the hirer. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


—— 


IN DARKEST ENGLAND, AND THE WAY OUT. 


BY GENERAL BOOTH. 


peO-DAY, to me, the horizon is radiant with a new 
| hope. Never since my life began, now more 
than forty years ago, have I seen as much cause 
aes) to confront the future with such confidence. 
That which, under the influence of Mr. Carlyle and 
Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-Law rhymer, I have dreamed 
of since I wasa boy, and worked for since my youth, 
now seems appreciably nearer, and I rejoice with the ex- 
ceeding great joy of one who, having passionately longed 
for an apparently unattainable good, suddenly finds it 
brought within his reach. 

The cause for this new hope, the grounds of this new 
confidence, are soon stated. I have read the MS. of the 
book in which General Booth sets forth the determination 
of the Salvation Army to grapple with the social question 
on the only lines on which, I believe, there isany chance 
of its solution. No such book, so comprehensive in its 
scope, so daring in its audacity, and yet so simple and 
practical in its proposals, has appeared in my time. Even 
if no action whatever were to follow immediately on the 
lines laid down by General Booth, it cannot fail to have 
the most momentous consequences. For General Booth 
in this little work—it will not fill more than 300 pages— 
does secure for the Condition-of-the-People question the 
first place on the orders of the day, with urgency voted. 
His proposals may be modified and amended before they 
are finally accepted, but in some shape or other they will 
pass, and with their success a new and brighter era will 
begin to dawn for mankind. 

The Book of the Month, nay, the Book of the Year, is 
General Booth’s forthcoming work, ‘‘In Darkest Eng- 
land, and the Way Out.” But as it is not to be published 
till the 20th inst., I must postpone till the November 
number the full analysis of a work in which is sounded 
clear and loud a note that will reverberate round the 
world. But it is permitted me to say something by way 
of preface and introduction which will enable my readers 
the better to understand and to appreciate the full sig- 
nificance of its contents. 






A NEW AND MORE PRACTICAL CARLYLE. 

Those who have read Professor Tyndall’s account of 
the influences which shaped his character, will remember 
how prominent a place he gave to the reading of Carlyle’s 
‘‘Past and Present.” ‘‘Past and Present,” which was 
published fifty years ago, before even the Corn Laws 
were repealed, reads to-day like a prophecy, of which ‘‘ In 
Darkest England, and the Way Out,” seems to be the 
gospel of its realization. General Booth is nota diligent 
student of Carlyle. Except his ‘‘ French Revolution,” 
which exercises an almost uncanny fascination upon the 
mind of the great Englishman, General Booth has read 
nothing of Carlyle. But plunging and struggling along 


the rough and rugged road of practical experience, he has 
arrived at almost identically the same conclusions as those 
which 


were outlined in ‘‘Past and Present,” and 


ecentué All the 
distinctive Carlylean doctrines are given practical em- 


accentuated in the ‘‘Latter Day Pamphlets.” 


bodiment in General Booth’s startling manifesto. 
For half a century now Carlyle’s voice has sounded 
in our ears, proclaiming in accents of passionate 
earnestness what must be done if modern civiliza- 
tion in this. democratic age is to escape perdition. 
We have all listened, but we have sighed as we asked, 
‘* Who is there who dares even to propose to do these 
things?” And, lo! now, after all these years, at last 
a clear, strong voice rings out above the Babel of party 
jargon, saying, ‘‘Here am I, send me!” That is 
General Booth’s Book. And the more I think over all 
it contains and all it implies, the more convinced am 
I that it will be the most epoch-making book that the 
world has seen for many a long day. Our children 
and our children’s children will not see the end of the 
chain of transforming influences that will be set in motion 
this month. 

I am aware that to the most, probably to nine-tenths 
of my readers, this prelude of mine will seem exaggerated ; 
it will to many of them be simply inconceivable that 
anything General Booth could do or propose to do could 
either deserve the attention or pcessess the importance 
which I ascribe to his new book. To all of these my 
readers I have only to say that they, too, if they will 
but look at the facts, may soon discover what reason there 
is to thank God and to take courage over this new de- 
parture of the Salvation Army. 

‘** The Salvation Army—that is in itself enough to dis- 
credit the whole scheme, whatever it may be!” is an 
exclamation that will burst from many an impatient 
reader. What is the Salvation Army that it should be 
deemed capable of doing such work? That is the ques- 
tion [am about to answer in this article, which may be 
regarded as the prefatory preliminary notice of the 
Book of the Month, a full analysis of which is reserved 
for the November number. 

A MIRACLE OF TO-DAY. 

What is the Salvation Army? It is a miracle of our 
time. It is the latest revelation of the potency of the 
invisible over the visible, the concrete manifestation of 
the power of the spirit over matter. Of this there are 
many illustrations, but for the present I will content my- 
self with one. Twenty-five years ago, the Salvation 
Army consisted of one man and his wife, without 
money, without influential friends, without even a 
place of worship they could call their own. To-day 
the Salvation Army, built up out of the poorest 
members of the community, has 9,000 officers, who 
carry on operations at 2,864 centres of population 
scattered all over the world, and who raise every year for 
carrying on the Salvation War no less a sum than 
£750,000. Three-quarters of a million sterling per annumis 
4 per cent. upon a capital sum of £18,750,000. Supposing 
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the revenue does not fall off—and hitherto it has steadily 
increased—eighteen millions may be regarded as the cash 
value of the endowment created by the Salvation Army out 
of nothing in twenty-five years. A tolerably substantial 
miracle this, compared with which that of the loaves and 
tishes was but a small affair. A miracle also that is abso- 
lutely unique. No religious organization born in these 
late years can show anything approaching to such material 
results within so short a space of time. I say nothing 
here as to the merits or demerits of the spiritual thauma- 
turgy which has developed so extraordinary a power of 
evoking this pactolean stream from the barren rock of a 
materialistic and unbelieving generation. simply note 
the fact and pass on, remarking that, if General Booth 
be altogether mistaken in his theory of the universe, the 
work is even much more miraculous than if he is right. 
For if we grant to the uttermost all that materialist 
and agnostic ever claimed, grant that man dies 
as the beast dies, that Christ and His apostles 
were but personifications of the Sun and the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, that prayer is a futility and the 
idea of invisible spiritual influence is as much an ex- 
ploded delusion as the ‘‘science” by which the augurs 
foretold the issue of a campaign from the entrails 
of a chicken, the marvel and the mystery of the 
work which Mrs. Booth and her husband set on foot 
are more marvellous and more mysterious than _ if 
these, our hypotheses, be correct. How came it that 
two unknown, insignificant units in the East-end of 
London, in no way distinguishable from any ordinary 
commonplace Methodists, such as may be found any 
day by the score in Whitechapel or in Westminster, 
should to-day be able to show over nine thousand 
picked men and women in the flower of their youth, 
and in the ardour of an enthusiastic zeal, who are 
devoting their lives, on mere subsistence wages, to 
preaching and teaching in all parts of the world the faith 
that was taught them by the Booths? And wherever they 
labour they raise up others, fashioned in their own like- 
ness, whose nature undergoes a sudden and an almost 
inexplicable change. 


‘* DRIVELLING SUPERSTITION ?” 


I remember, as if it were but yesterday, a remark made 
to me by a leading freethinker and eminent politician when 
we were discussing the work of the Salvation Army before 
its immense development over sea had more than begun. 
‘** We have all been on the wrong tack,” he said, emphati- 
cally, ‘‘and the result is that the whole of us have less to 
show for our work than that one man Booth.” ‘* Whom do 
you call ‘we’?” T asked. ‘‘Oh, we children of light,” 
he said, laughing ; ‘‘ Herbert Spencer, Matthew Arnold, 
Frederic Harrison, and the rest of us who have spent our 
lives in endeavouring to dispel superstition, and to bring 
in a new era based upon reason and -education and en- 
lightened self-interest. But this man Booth has produced 
more direct effect upon this generation than all of us put 
together.” I suppose I must have seemed pleased, 
for he went on hastily, ‘‘ Don’t imagine for a moment 
that it is his religion that has helped him. Not in the 
least. That is a mere drivelling superstition. What 
has enabled him to do this work, is his appeal 
to the social nature in man. He has evoked the potent 
sentiment of brotherhood. He has yrouped together 
human beings in associations, which make them feel they 
are no longer alone in the world, but that they have 
many brethren. That is the secret of what he has done 


—that, and not his superstition, which is only a minus 
quantity.” 
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OR THE SECRET OF POWER ? 


Whatever truth there may be in this judgment as to 
the cause of the Salvation Army’s success, it is a notable 
tribute from the agnostic camp as to the reality and 
value of its work. Nor is it only from the agnostic 
camp that this is recognized. The Church Times (May 
23rd, 1890), a High Church organ, referring to the com- 
parative achievements of the various religious bodies, 
declared that the growth of the Salvation Army threw into 
the shade all that had occurred in our time either in the 
Catholic or the Protestant world. Said the writer :— 

When we compare the so-called ‘‘Catholic advance” of 

he Pope in England with the Salvationist advance of the 
vther international commander, the General, in England and 
all the world, the Pope has to be content with a very much 
lower place. What a very poor story is the glowing chronicle 
of the Tablet in comparison with the glowing chronicle of 
the War Cry. In the vulgar and imposing category of mere 
quantity the Pope lags far behind the General. In the 
spiritual category of quality, if the Kingdom of Jesus Christ 
be especially the Commonwealth of the Poor, the victories 
of the General are more stupendously brilliant in every way 
than the triumphs attributed by the Zabdlet to the last two 
Popes. None are more ready to do honour than we are to 
the devotion of so many Roman clergy and sisters to the 
service of the poor. They have done, as Calvinists and 
Methodists have also done, much for the poor. But the 
Pope cannot boast in his TZablet’s triumph-song, as the 
General can boast in his War Cry. that he has done almost 
everything for the poor by the poor. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S TESTIMONY. 


It is caly those who do not know and who never inquire 
who can doubt the reality of the effect produced upon the 
lives of multitudes of men and women by the work of 
the Army. Lord Wolseley told me that he had been 
immensely impressed by an incident which occurred in 
his own experience some years ago at Grantham. He 
said :— 

‘*T was down on a visit to Mr. Roundell, and we put 
up at the hotel in the market-place. In the evening, I 
noticed a crowd, and, inquiring what it meant, I was. 
told it was the Salvation Army. I went out and stood on 
the outskirts of the crowd and watched what went on. I was 
immensely struck by the earnestness, the fervour, and, 
above all, by the success of the young women who con- 
ducted the meeting. I heard them many times, and 
always with the same impression. They were much talked 
about, andeveryone whom I met assured methat the change 
they had produced was quite marvellous. Mayor, magis- 
trates, the clergy, all assured me that all the time I 
was there the public-houses did next to no trade, and 
they might as well have shut up. Now, as [ was there 
for a fortnight—even if we were to suppose that the old 
state of things was re-established immediately after, 
which, of course, was not the case—this struck me as. 
very remarkable. If a couple of girls can come into a 
place like Grantham, and, for the space of a whole fort- 
night, practically suspend the sale of drink in the town, 
they are not people to bedespised. Itis very wonderful. 
Such work cannot fail, in the long run, to command 
universal recognition, even from those who now, from 
ignorance and prejudice, are among those who sneer at 
the Salvationists.” 

Lord Wolseley but expressed what almost everyone 
else has felt, when confronted by one of the many moral 
miracles of the Army: ‘‘No one could have been more 
prejudiced against the Army than I;” a rising novelist, of 
agnostic tendencies, said the other day : ‘‘ But when I 
went in and ont among the people in the East-end I had 
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to give uv. There was no getting over the evidence of 
the work they did, which no one else even seemed to try 
todo, 1 save been filled ever since with such immense 
admiration for General Booth, that I almost believe he 
can do anything he decides to take in hand.” 


MY OWN EXPERIENCE. 


It is now nearly twelve years sihce I first made the 
acquaintance of the Army, and as there is nothing like 
personal testimony as to one’s own experience, I may as 
well set down here how it was I came to believe in the 
Salvationists. 

‘‘The Hallelujah Lasses are coming July 6,” was the 
announcement which was placarded about the streets of 
thrifty, tidy Darlington, about Midsummer, 1879. Re- 
spectable Darlington felt shocked, but a great crowd 
gathered in the market-place ‘‘to see the lasses,” and, 
after a brief service in the open air, in which the 
young women sang hymns, prayed, and delivered brief, 
vigorous addresses, followed them, as they marched back- 
ward in a long, straggling procession down Northgate to 
the Livingstone Hall. It was Sunday afternoon, and the 
spacious, draughty, ugly hall was crowded to the doors. At 
night there was another service, indoors and out, and the 
same thing happened. And more wonderful still, the 
hall was crowded every night all that week, and for 
several weeks after. It held from 2,000 to 2,500 people. 
At first respectable Darlington held aloof. Then the 
emissaries of Respectability ventured down, in sheer 
curiosity, to see what was going on. They returned 
puzzled. Nothing was going on. No dancing, no ex- 
travagance, no tomfoolery, no sensationalism. The two 

girls, Captain Rose and Lieutenant Annie—one two-and- 
twenty, the other eighteen—conducted a religious service, 
not unlike an early Methodist meeting, with hearty 
responses, lively singing, and simple Gospel addresses, 
brief and to the point. The penitents’ form and the after 
prayer-meeting, in which the lasses, going from seat to 
seat, personally addressed everyone who remained as to 
their spiritual welfare, were the only features in which it 
differed outwardly from an ordinary mission revival service. 
But the odd, miraculous thing that bothered Darlington 
was the effect which it had. All the riffraff of the town 
went to the Livingstone Hall, and many of them never 
returned the same men. 


ys 


‘*BLACKGUARDS TURNED CONVARTERS.” 


My farm-lad Dick—for in those days I had my three 
acres and a cow—used to attend regularly. ‘‘It’s as 
good as a theayter,” he told me. “You can go in when 
you like, and, if you want a drop or a smoke in the 
middle, why out you come, just as you please. But 
there’s some of the biggest blackguards turned con- 
varters now.” By ‘‘convarters ” he meant converts, but 
his word was true, for all the Salvation Army converts 
are converters, and that is the secret of it. The drunk- 
ards and wifebeaters, betting men and rowdies, great 
rough puddlers, and men who used to spend their 
Sundays regularly in the police-cells, were no sooner 
brought down to the penitent form and ‘ saved,” than 
they were set about saving others. 

At the Livingstone Hall a man, who had given his wife a 
black eye the month before, would give out a hymn ; an ex- 
drunkard would tell his experience, a converted convict 
would deliver an exhortation, and half-a-dozen corner 
men would take the collection. Drunkenness began to dry 
up. You could hear a dozen cabmen waiting for fares 
at the station, singing Army songs, and the police had 
many cells empty on Saturday nights. One of these 
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converts was a notorious fellow, reputed to be the 
strongest man in Darlington. A burly, broad-shouldered 
Hercules was Knacker Jack ; violent, given to drink, and 
very brutal. Great was the amazement when Knacker 
Jack went up to the penitent form, and immense the 
sensation when he stood up to give his testimony. The 
event was duly announced to me by Dick. ‘ Knacker 
Jack’s a convarter now. ’E’sarum’nn!” said he. ‘ Are 
you not going to turn converter, too, Dick?” I asked. 
The lad, who was an odd character in his way, replied, 
‘°’Tain’t no use, sir, for me to be a convarter, ’coz, 
when I cut the grass for the pony in the planten, them 
midges bite so hard, I can’t an sweerin’. And it’s no 
use bein’ a convarter if you keep on sweerin’ !” 


WHAT I SAW AT DARLINGTON. 


At last I went to see the girls who had turned Dar- 
lington upside down. I was amazed. I found two 
delicate girls—one hardly able to write a letter; the 
other not yet nineteen—ministering to a crowded 
congregation which they had themselves collected out 
of the street, and building up an aggressive church 
militant out of the human refuse which other churches 
regarded with blank despair. They had come to the 
town without a friend, without an introduction, with 
hardly a penny in their purses. They had to provide for 
maintaining services regularly every week-night, and 
nearly all day Sunday, in the largest hall in the town ; they 
had to raise the funds to pay the rent, meet the gas-bill, 
clean the hall, repair broken windows and broken forms, 
and provide themselves with food and lodging. And they 
did it. The town was suffering severely from the depres- 
sion in the iron trade, and the regular churches could with 
difficulty meet their liabilities. But these girls raised a new 
cause out of the ground, in the poorest part of the town, and 
made it self-supporting by the coppers of their collections. * 
Judged by the most material standard, this was a great 
result. In the first six months 1,000 persons had beendown 
to the penitent form, many of whom had joined various 
religious organizations in the town, and acorps or a church 
was formed of nearly 200 members, each of whom was 
pledged to speak, pray, sing, visit, march in procession, 
and take a collection, or do anything that wanted doing. 

THE LASSES AND THEIR WORK. 


“*Tt will not last,” said many, and dismissed the miracle 
as if it were less miraculous because it was not capable of 
endless repetition. I sat next a young mechanic one 
night in the meeting, and asked him what he thought 
about the business. ‘‘ Dunno’,” he said, ‘‘they’re a queer 
lot.” ‘‘Doany good ?” ‘‘Mebbe. There’s Knacker Jack 
—I knowhim.” ‘‘ Well, has i not been good for his wife 
and bairns ?’ ‘‘Dunno’. But I work in the same place as 
him, and it has been good for his hosses. He used to strike 
‘em and knock ’emabout dreadful. But since the lasses 
got hold of him, he’s never laid his hand on’em.” Suppose 
that it did not iast, and that the converts only stood so 
long and then fell away ; then, for so long as they stand, a 
great and beneficent change has been effected, in which 
all surroundings share—from the police to the horses. 

It was my first personal experience of the Salvation 
Army and its methods. Born and bred among the 
quieter Congregationalists, I had some prejudice against 
noisy services, but here was a stubborn fact which I 
could not get over. There was the palpable, unmis- 
takable result, material and moral, which before July, 
1879, would have been declared utterly impossible—a 
miracle not to be wrought by man, no, not if all the 


* The total expenditure, including everything, was about £400 a-year. 
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churches and chapels in Darlington had combined to open 
mission services in Livingstone Hall. And the only 
visible means by which this result was brought about was 
these two girls, neither of them well educated, both 
delicate, and without any friends or material resources 
whatever. 

THE GENIUS @F THE GENERAL. 

The first letter I ever wrote to headquarters was a 
brief note to the General complaining of the cruelty of 
sending two such frail young women—one of whom seemed 
threatened with consumption—to undertake such ex- 
hausting work. I added, what I fully believed, that if 
they broke down and died he would deserve to be 
indicted for manslaughter. The General’s reply was 
characteristic : ‘‘ You would never do for a general,” he 
said. ‘‘A general must not be afraid to spend his 
soldiers in order to carry a position.” The girls, how- 
ever, did not break down. Captain Rose, the more 
delicate one, on whose behalf I had written to head- 
quarters, is now the mother of a bouncing family. She 
has been to the Cape delivering the message of the Army 
to Boers and Zulus, and is now busy helping Mrs. 
Bramwell in the rescue work. 

Since that time I have been more or less intimately 
acquainted with the Salvation Army in London and in 
the provinces. I have been in the dock with Mr. 
Bramwell Booth, and have been more or less intimate 
with all the family. I have often been tempted very 
strongly—of the evil one, Lalways maintain, much to the 
scandal of these good people—to leave my appointed 
work and join the Army. I have never been more than an 
outside supporter. But Ihave been brought close enough 
into contact with them all to be able to form a fairly 
accurate idea of the measure of their capacity, the 
range of their ideas, and the force of their mental 
energy. A journalistic career of twenty years has brought 
ie into close quarters with an immense number of the 
ablest men and women of our time, and I have no hesi- 
tation whatever in saying that in the whole sweep of my 
acquaintance I have not met more than _half-a-dozen 
men—British, European, or American—crowned or un- 
crowned, prelates, statesmen, soldiers, or workers, whom 
I would rank as the superiors in force, capacity, and 
initiative with General Booth, Mrs. Booth, and their eldest 
son. Whether or not General Booth be, as Lord 
Wolseley declared, the greatest organizing genius of our 
time, he and his family constitute the most remarkable 
group of men and women that I know. 

AND OF THE FAMILY. 

There have been great men and famous men who have 
founded great and world-wide organizations, but General 
Booth is the first one who has at the same time reared a 
family for the express purpose of carrying on and per- 
fecting the work which he has begun. Perhaps the 
secret is to be found in the fact that the Salvation Army 
is quite as much the work of his wife as it is of himself. 
The Salvation Army believes in heredity ; it believes in 
training : and both beliefs find strongest confirmation in 
the extraordinary capacity of the whole family. Con- 
secrated from the cradle te the service of the Army, they 
have without a single exception—and there are eight of 
them—devoted their lives to the cause. All differ, but 
all possess some measure of the extraordinary gifts of 
their extraordinary parents. Physically they are far from 
robust. There never was such a set of cripples who did 
such heavy work as the Booth family. Mrs. Booth, who 
is now dying with cancer, all her life through suffered from 
an affection of the heart, which often prostrated her for 
hours after addressing a great meeting, and has repeatedly 
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laid her aside for weeks together. Mrs. Booth-Clibborn 
the Marshal of the French Salvation Army, suffers from 
weakness of the spine. Mr. Bramwell Booth for years 
was such a sufferer from heart disease, left by rheumatic 
fever, that he could not lie down even to sleep. Mr, 
Herbert Booth suffers similarly. 

Mr. Bramwell Booth, the eldest, is now thirty-four years 
of age. There is no more striking characteristic of the 
Army than the youth of all its officers. Mr. Ballington 
Booth, when he went to conduct the campaign in 
Australia, was only twenty-six. Miss Katherine Booth 
started on her forlorn hope to indoctrinate atheistic 
Belleville with the gospel of the Salvation Army when 
only twenty-one. Miss Emma Booth took charge of the 
Training Home when little more than a child. The 
majority of the 9,000 officers are under twenty-five. It 
is an Army possessing all the fervour, the enthusiasm, 
and the contidence of youth. 

Weak and ailing though they are, they have an infinite 
reserve of energy and “go.” Trained almost from child- 
hood to handle all the practical details of administration 
and finance, accustomed every day to deal with men and 
women as individuals and in masses, there is not a 
member of the family now in the field who would not, if 
the occasion should unfortunately arise, be much better 
prepared to take over the duties of commander-in-chief 
than General Booth twelve years ago seemed prepared for 
the direction of a great world-wide religious organization. 


MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE, 


Around the family are grouped an exceedingly compe- 
tent staff. The most novel and instructive feature of this 
religious army, not of celibates but of married folk, is 
the extent to which the institution of matrimony mini- 
sters to the success of the organization. Hildebrand, by 
dooming the priesthood to celibacy, created an effective 
force of ecclesiastical Mamelukes ; but General Booth has 
made marriage one of the corner-stones of the Salvation 
Army. He has not only got sons and daughters of his own 
to succeed him, but he has made marriage alliances which 
double the fighting force of the family. The wife of the 
Chief of the Staff, but the other day a doctor’s daughter 
from South Wales, is now at the head of the largest sys- 
tem of rescue homes for fallen women in the world. The 
wife of Mr. Ballington Booth, the daughter of an English 
clergyman, is now with her husband directing all the 
operations of the army in the United States of America. 
The third son has just married a capable and gifted Dutch 
lady, notable as their first marriage outside the English- 
speaking pale. Of the daughters only two are as yet 
married. The elder, usually known as the Maréchale, 


‘married a Quaker from the North of Ireland, upon 


whom has devolved the task of directing the Army 
Corps stationed in France and Switzerland. The younger 
married Mr. Commissioner Tucker, of the well-known 
Anglo- Indian family, and upon the two has devolved the 
organization of the marvellous missionary operations of 
the Army in Hindostan. From these marriages have 
spring a numerous progeny, all of whom have been con- 
secrated and dedicated to the Holy War before they 
left the cradle. I do not know any other family as 
numerous which has succeeded in infusing into every one 
of its members, their wives and their husbands, the 
enthusiasm of its founder. 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE ARMY. 
Mr. George Meredith remarked to me one day that one 
of the most brilliant proofs of St. Paul’s genius was the 
discovery that women could be employed with effect in 
the service of the Church. 


If this were his discovery, 
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the Apostle must have been much troubled in these later 
times to note how his injunctions to the Corinthian 
Church have been used to cripple the female ministry 
ever since. The Salvation Army, as befits an organiza- 
tion largely founded by a woman, is in no bondage to 
Corinthian standards. It follows the Apostle’s example, 
and in one of its earliest rules and regulations we read :— 
As the Army refuses to make any difference between men 
and women as to rank, authority and duties, but opens the 
highest positions to women as well as to men, the words 
“ woman,” “she,” “her,” are scarcely ever usedin orders— 
“man,” “he,” “his,” being always understood to mean a 
person of either sex unless when it*is obviously impossible. 


The extent to which the Salvation Army has employed 
women in every department of its administration has 
been one of the great secrets of its strength. No 
religious body, with the exception of the Society of 
Friends, has ever accorded to both halves of the human 
race equal rights in the affairs of religion. The Army 
did this from the first, but it was not till 1875 that the 
absolute equality of the sexes in all the departments of 
the administration of the Army was solemnly and 
formally affirmed. It may only be acoincidence, but, if 
so, it is a curious one, that that year marks the beginning 
of what may be called the phenomenal expansion of the 
Salvation Army. If Salvationists had rendered no other 
services to humanity and civilization than that which is 
involved in revealing to the world the latent 
capacities and enormous possibilities of usefulness 
that lie in womankind, they would have deserved 
well of their generation. This, however — which 
seems to be one of the crowning glories of the Army— 
has been a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence 
to many. Among others who were much scandalized 
by the female ministry was the late Canon Liddon. 
He was on all questions relating to the employ- 
ment and enfranchisement of women a hopeless re- 
actionary. I do not remember any man in the whole 
circle of my acquaintance who was so resolutely opposed, 
on principle, to women appearing in any public function 
whatever. To do him justice, Canon Liddon was logical ; 
he had no tolerance for the monstrous absurdity of those 
who declare that it is perfectly right for a woman to sing 
in a concert or act on the stage, but that she is demeaning 
herself if she speaks on the platform or in the pulpit. 
Canon Liddon confounded in one comprehensive anathema 
all attempts to bring woman before the public. He was 
still in what may be called the zenana stage, and held 
resolutely to that perversion of a sound doctrine, which, 
instead of assertirg that woman’s sphere is her home, 
maintains that woman’s only sphere is her home. 


CANON LIDDON AT A HOLINESS MEETING. 

I remember well the only time when, so far as I 
know, Canon Liddon ever attended a Salvation Army 
service. It happened rather unfortunately. The Sunday 
before he had been preaching one of his great sermons 
under St. Paul’s dome, the theme of which was the duty 
of woman to remain strictly within the domestic sphere. 
He deduced this somehow or other from the example of 
the mother of our Lord, and was, therefore, more than 
ordinarily charged with prejudice against the assumption 
by woman of the functions of teacher or preacher. We 
had often talked about the Salvation Army, and he had 
expressed his curiosity and interest in the new 
organization. I offered to take him to a Holiness 
meeting, which was then being held at Whitechapel, one 
Friday night. It was late in the year, I think, of 1881, 


and it was quite dark when I got him into a hansom at 
When we were 


Amen Court, and drove off eastwards. 
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- passing St. Paul’s, I remember a somewhat amusing gj. 

dent. Canon Liddon had no sooner seated himself in the 
hansom than he began to take off the white collar which 
is the distinguisning badge of the cleric. ‘TI hope you 
will not think,” said he, pleasantly, ‘‘ that this savours of 
a lack of moral courage,” but, he added, as he carefully 
adjusted his black necktie, ‘ pra are so troublesome 
and correspondence is such a burden to me. If I were 
nottochange my collarI would be sure to he recognized, and 
all next week I should be bothered by good but mistaken 
people, whose letters I could not ignore, either protesting 
against my attending a service of the Salvation Army, or 
inquiring if it was true, and, if so, why. It is, therefore, 
only for the avoidance of useless friction that I make this 
change.” At last we reached the spacious and well- 
lighted hall, and in order to minimize the possibility of 
being recognized we took up our s ats, in a remote corner 
beneath the gallery. What was our consternation before 
we had been seated five minutes to see a clergyman of the 
Church of England clambering over the forms towards us! 
When he reached us he said, ‘‘ Oh, Canon Liddon, I am 
delighted to see you here!” The disguise had not been 
effectual, but I never heard whether the recognition had 
occasioned him any subsequent inconvenience. 


HOW IT AFFECTED CANON LIDDON. 


Tlie meeting was of the ordinary type ; there were 
testimonies, prayers, and lively singing. Among others 
who testified was a girl in a Salvation Army bonnet and 
the regulation dress, and a stoker, fresh from some 
steamer in the London Docks, whose grimy face did not 
prevent him taking part in the service, much to the 
delight of the good Canon, who sighed as he said, ‘‘ We 
could not get such men to St. Paul’s.”» When we left, we 
walked back through the City. Canon Liddon was deeply 
impressed. He was at first somewhat silent, but after a 
time he said, ‘‘ It fills me with shame ! I feel guilty when 
I think of myself.” He continued musingly, ‘‘ To think 
of these poor people with their imperfect grasp of the 
truth! And yet, what a contrast between what they doand 
what we are doing? When I compare all the advantages 
we enjoy, we who possess the whole body of truth, and see 
how little use we make of it, how little effect we produce 
compared with that which was palpable at that meeting,— 
I take shame to myself when I think of it. Of course,” 
said he, ‘‘I did not like the women speaking, although I 
was prepared for it. I have the misfortune,” he added, 
with the sly humour which ever characterized him, 
‘‘T have the misfortune, you know, to agree with 
the Apostle Paul on that question.” This was, of 
course, sufficient to bring on an animated polemic. Canon 
Liddon objected strongly to the theory that the Apostle’g 
prohibition of women teaching in church was a tempo- 
rary mandate of local application only in force in Corinth 
and the Greek cities, where for a woman to be heard in 
public was almost equivalent to her enrolment among the 
class of courtesans, and utterly inconsistent with his own 
recognition of the women who prophesied and taught 
among the Jews. Such a doctrine, he said, would 
carry us very far. Almost the last conversation I had 
with him this year was on the same lines, his objec- 
tion this time being called forth by what he considered 
the dangerous tendencies of ‘‘Lux Mundi.” The chief 
point, however, round which that discussion raged nine 
years ago was his stout assertion that the Salvation Army 
had only a small part of the truth. I agreed, for all human 
beings only know in part; but I said, ‘Surely you 
must admit that they have got the essential truth?” 
He replied, ‘‘I no more recognize essential truth 
than I do an essential horse. All truth is essential, You 
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can no more divide it than you can divide a horse. A horse 
has head and legsand tail. It would be just as absurd to 
speak of an essential horse with one leg as of essential 
truth which is not all truth.” ‘‘ But surely,” I said, 
‘*you don’t mean to say that you have grasped the whole 
body of truth?” And thus it went on until we came to 
Amen Court, where we stood in the cold night air arguing 
whether the limited truth of the Anglicans was not just 
1s far short from the corpus of the whole body of the 
truth as the creed of the Salvation Army. I remember 
that conversation as if it were only yesterday. When we 
at last parted Canon Liddon had caught such a cold that 
next day he could not use his voice. 
PILGRIMS FROM THE EAST. 


One day this spring I had strange company. A young 
Buddhist priest, who had just arrived in London, with a 
yellow turban, escorted by a singularly handsome Cingha- 
lese, with long black hair floating over his shoulders from 
beneath the brilliant vermilion of his head-dress, called 
upon me with two other companions. One was an ex- 
Buddhist from Ceylon ; the other a much taller and more 
powerful native of Southern India, who had been a Moham- 
medan, but was now in training for a command in the 
Salvation Army. They were seated in a semicircle 
round my fire, while an Englishman, fair-haired and 
blue-eyed, in the regulation uniform, sat by my side. 
The contrast of physique was as great as the difference 
of language, and the variety of dress made a very striking 
picture. But in all thediversity there wasunity. They 
were all happy, notwithstanding the climate, and they 
were all ‘‘ saved.” Buddhist, Mohammedan, Nothing- 
arian, and Christian they had been. Now they were all 
one in the strange brotherhood. ‘*‘ How did you come,” 
I asked the ci-devant Moslem, ‘‘to forsake the creed 
of the Prophet?” ‘‘I had tried all the sects of our 
religion, and in none could I find what I wanted. 
There was always an aching void here. I was a clerk 
in the Government Service some twenty miles in- 
land from Madras. I heard of the Salvation Army. I 
went to their meetings. I got Mrs. Booth’s book, ‘ Life 
and Death,’ and I saw that here was that for which I was 
seeking. Here was the secret of the power over sin and 
self that I wanted. That is how I became a Salvationist.” 
‘And you?” I asked of the Buddhist priest, a mere 
slip of a lad, whose bright eyes were lit up with a pleasant 
smile, ‘‘ What did you find in Christianity superior to 
Buddhism?” ‘* Buddhism,” replied the interpreter, in 
the resplendent turban, ‘* teaches almost exactly the same 
virtues as Christianity. The difference is that what 
Buddhism tells us to do, Christianity gives us power 
to do. I saw the Salvationists in my own country: 
They were happy, I was not; they were devoted to 
their religion. I wished to be happy and to be holy.” 
I said, ‘‘They must have the truth I required. I 
wished for the secret of their joy, I found it, and I 
am saved.” In token of which he and the rest of them 
had come across the black water, many a thousand 
miles, to the headquarters of their new faith, to testify 
to the reality of their conversion and to acquire a more 
perfect knowledge of the Salvation War. 


THE JOYOUSNESS OF THE ARMY. 


The little group in my room, jabbering strange 
tongues, but all buoyant with the joyousness of a faith 
which made even the murk and grime of London more 
radiant than the sun-lit sky of their native land, was a 
striking object-lesson in contemporary: history—a new 
lesson, and yet an old one. These dark -\inned, turbaned 
strangers were but the latest trophies of the same 
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spirit which has gone forth conquering and to conquer 
since the rough-and-ready Roman executioners sought to 
snuff it out by the summary process of nailing up one 
Jesus of Nazareth, alive and writhing, to the cross of the 
malefactor, much as gamekeepers nail up vermin to the out. 
side of their lodges. The lift of the same impulse which 
enabled the proscribed of the Catacombs to establish theiy 
position on the ruin of the thrones of the Caesars brought 
these men here ; the same joy that was not of this world 
cleared the Coliseum of the gladiators, and reared St, 
Peter’s in the gardens of Nero. 

The distinguishing note of the Salvationist is joyousnesg, 
No one can attend any of the great meetings of the Army; 
no one can know intimately any of its members without 
being impressed by that fact. The Booths have at least 
brought much happiness into the world. It is because 
the Army is joyous that it thrives. The happiness of its 
members is their talisman to the hearts of men. 


ORGANIZATION AND ITS PERILS 


‘The work of the Salvation Army is often very imper. 
fectly understood even by those who see a good deal of it, 
and are heartily in accord with its spirit. The organiza. 
tion is much talked about, but very little examined. Yet, 
without that organization Salvationism would be a mere 
rope of sand. General Booth is not unmindful of the perils 
which have led to the death of so many religious organiza- 
tions. The soul has died out ofthem. The machinery 
stands there, burnished or rusty, as the case may be, but 
there is no fire in the furnace, no water in the boiler, or if, 
mayhap, there be some steam still generated, it is only 
enough to make the wheels of the engine revolve, without 
creating any haulage power to move the masses of dead 
weight behind. The Salvation Army has been constructed 
from the firsg on the principle that when the soul 
goes out the thing must die. “I do not want another 
ecclesiastical corpse cumbering the earth,” said General 
Booth to me many years ago. ‘‘ When the Salvation 
Army ceases to be a militant body of red-hot men and 
women whose supreme business is the saving of souls, I 
hope it will vanish utterly.” 

This was said in reply to a remark that as the Quakers 
—the Salvationists of the Commonwealth—had become 
extinct voleanoes, so would the Salvationists of our time. 
They, too, would become respectable and cease to exist as 
a propagandist, militant body. Since that time, however, 
the Salvation Army has grown so rapidly and has evolved 
so many agencies, built so many edifices, and created, 
in short, so substantial a temporal skeleton and material 
tabernacle that, even if it lost its soul, its corpse would 
be a terribly long time in decomposing. 

The following is a return of property now vested in the 
Salvation Army :— 

Great Britain £377,500 
Canada... a sis ~ 98,728 





Australia ... 86.251 
New Zealand 14.798 
Sweden 13,598 
Norway... “ aes aa 11,676 
South Africa as sar re 10,401 
Holland... as sige es 7,188 
America, U.S. ... eae wea 6,601 
India ate 6 re ar 5,537 
Denmark ... ein si 2,340 
France and Switzerland... ae 10,000 
Total ... £644,618 

ES 


Trade effects, stock, machinery, and goods on hand, 
will be worth £130,000. 
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WHY AN ‘“‘aRMY”’? 

Nothing is more curious in modern scientific theories 
than the stress which they lay upon the effect of accident. 
The line of development by which our ancestors were 
evolved is usually said to have been hit upon by some 
apparent fluke. Some individual, by chance, hit upon 
something which helped him. The help it gave him 
made him strong to overcome his fellows, and the habit 
was transmitted to his posterity. They, in their turn, 
developing and practising it, it came to be the law of 
their being. They stumbled, as it were, by the merest 
accident, into the groove which gave them capacity to 
survive and power to adapt themselves to their circum- 
stances. This was certainly the case with the Salvation 
Army. 

The writer of ‘‘ Heathen England,” says ‘‘ The General” 
was no aping of military title. It was the abbreviation 
of the General Superintendent of the Christian Mission. 
In like manner, strange as the title Captain sounds for 
the head of a religious mission, it was a natural growth. 
In acrowd, the person who directs is the Captain, just as 
in America he is the Boss. 

As Mr. Booth’s agents had no distinctive title, not being 
parsons, or ministers, or preachers, their nondescript 
hearers dubbed them Captain, and thus the two titles 
came into being which suggested the military organiza- 
tion ultimately adopted. The title, ‘‘Salvation Army” 
itself was set up almost bya fluke. In correcting a proof, 
Mr. Railton, defining the Christian mission, had written 
that it was ‘‘a volunteer army of converted working 
people.” ‘‘ No,” said Mr. Booth, ‘‘ we are not volunteers, 
for we feel we must do what we do, and we are always on 
duty.” He crossed out the word, and wrote ‘‘ Salvation.” 
The word immediately struck hiscolleagues, it was adopted, 
and thus the phrase, Salvation Army, came into being as 
an explanation of the nature of the Christian Mission. 
By a process of natural selection, it survived, the 
‘*Christian Mission” was dropped, and in 1878 it was 
formally re-constituted as the Salvation. Army, after long 
and.careful study of the manuals of the British Army. 

There is, of course, a great deal in the Scripture to 
suggest the foundation of the Church militant on a mili- 
tary basis. When once the idea was hit upon, its 
development was both logical and easy. 

It may be noted that General Booth, even in the adop- 
tion of the term ‘‘ Army,” has done little more than follow 
the example of George Fox. Flowgate, writing to Margaret 
Fell in 1655, said of the Society of Friends :—‘‘ Our Army 
is most scattered and broken and cast into prison. : 
The charge is great and our camp great.” 

IN THE FIELD AGAINST THE DEVIL. 

The great enemy of mankind is the foe against whom 
the Salvation Army is constantly in the field. The devil 
is no imaginary, mythical entity or nonentity to the 
Salvationists. He is a very real, very malevolent, and 
horribly persistent enemy, who is in possession of the 
greatest part of the world, and against whom it is their 
bounden duty to fight until death gives them release and 
victory. Although the weapons of their warfare are not 
varnal, the whole of their ecclesiasticism is borrowed 
from the barracks and the camp. General Booth has the 
rules and regulations of the British Army at his right 
hand in his study-bedroom at Clacton, and he told me it 
had helped him more than all the constitutions of all the 
Churches. As Lord Wolseley went forth against the 
Mahdi to wage war in the Soudan and to liberate the 
captives at Khartoum, so General Booth sends forth his 
legions to do battle against the evil one, who has his 
Soudan in every street and his Khartoum in every heart. 


THE REVIEW 
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This constant consciousness of being on a war footing 
and actually in the tield against the evil one gives g 
strangely vivid practicality to the whole of the work of 
the Army. They are, as the leaders say, for fighting the 
devil all round ; and they have much more respect for 
their active and unsleeping foe than they have for the 
lethargic, indifferent Laodiceans who form the non-com- 
batant camp-followers of the Churches. 

CARRYING THE WAR INTO THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 

Hitherto the weapons of the Salvation war have been 
spiritual, The leaders of the Army, down even to the 
spring of this year, insisted that they had much better 
stick to their old position and confine themselves to direct 
spiritual work for the salvation of souls. The General 
has always said, ‘‘ Let us make the man, and he will soon 
find himself a home, both temporal and spiritual.” But 
the General has now discovered that the squalor and the 
filth and the injustice and the helpless poverty of our 
existing social arrangements often help to mar the man 
as soon as he has helped to make him. 

In the Rules and Regulations it is written :— 

As a Russian agent, travelling through France, would con- 
sider that he had nothing to do with its form of government, 
its laws, or its parliamentary discussions, any further than 
they concerned him for the short time he was in the country, 
so the Salvation soldier considers that he is a pilgrim anda 
stranger in this world, and is not interested in the manner of 
its government, any further than it concerns his welfare for 
the time being and the interests of the kingdom of God, 
which he represents. R 

But the next clause says :— 

Still circumstances may arise in which the welfare of his 
comrades, the interests of suffering humanity, and the 
position and progress of the Army itself, may call upon him 
to take some definite action with respect to these matters. 


The Army now feels strong enough to attempt some- 
thing more than the saving of the individual. It is 
entering upon a campaign for the salvation of society, 
proclaiming a Holy War against the contributory causes 
which render the reclamation of the lost almost an 
impossibility. The General’s book grapples with the 
question in very thoroughgoing style. The first part sets 
out his idea of the number and condition of the classes 
who demand social salvation. He calls them the sub- 
merged tenth. There are some three or four millions 
of them. A great and doleful army of criminals, paupers, 
prostitutes, drunkards, tramps. the houseless, the home- 
less, in short the great Army of Despair. These men are 
our brethren. What are we do with them? is _ his 
question. That his answer in the second part of his 
book, which is styled Deliverance, will not be lacking in 
comprehensiveness may be inferred from the following 
table of contents :— : 

I.—A STUPENDOUS UNDERTAKING. 

(a) The Essentials to Success. 
(b) My Scheme. 
{1.—To THE RESCUE!—-THE CiTy CoLony. 
(a) Food and Shelter for Every Man. 
(b) Work for the Out-of-Works.—The 
Factory. 
(ec) The Labour Bureau. 
(d) The Waste-Not, Want-Not Brigades. 
III.—To THE CouNTRY.—THE FARM COLONY. 
(a) The Farm. 
(4) The Village. 
(ce) Co-operative Settlement. 
{V.—NEW BRITAIN.—THE COLONY OVER-SEA. 
(a) The Colony and the Colonists. 
(b) Universal Emigration. 
(ec) The Salvation Ship. 


Chapter 


Chapter 


Chapter 


Chapter 
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Chapter V.—More CRUSADES. 
(a) Our Slum Sisters. 
(b) The Prison Gate Brigade. 
(c) Effectual Deliverance for the 
Drunkard. 
(d) Rescue Homes for Lost Women. 
(e) Searching for Lost People. 
(f) Industrial Schools. 
(g) Asylums for Moral Lunatics. 
Chapter VI—HELP IN GENERAL. 
(a) Improved Lodging Houses. 
(6) Model Suburban Villages. 
(c) Whitechapel by the Sea. 
(d) Co-operation in General. 
(e) The Poor Man’s Bank. 
(f) The Poor Man’s Lawyer. 
(g) Matrimonial Bureau. 
Chapter VII.—CAN IT BE DoNE, AND How? 
(a) The credentials of the Salvation Army. 
(4) How much will it cost ? 
(c) Some advantages stated 
(d) Some objections met. 
(e) Recapitulation. 
Chapter VIII.—A PRACTICAL CONCLUSION. 

That is a mere list of contents of the second part of the 

work. I shall describe it more in detail next month. 
WHAT THE ARMY HAS DONE ALREADY. 

The General, in making these proposals, is justified in 
saying that he suggests nothing which he has not already 
shown can be done. The Army was but of yesterday ; 
but already it has covered the world with its organization. 
It is the only English religious system that has made any 
impact whatever upon the vice and indifference of non- 
English-speaking Europeans. But this is less important, 
from the point of view of the social question, than what it 
has done in dealing with the lost.and the despairing. 
While avowedly a strictly spiritual organization, it has 
thrown out on every side agencies for dealing with the 
temporal wants of men. It has at this moment Rescue 
Homes, with officers and inmates ; it has established 
Prison Brigades, who look after the discharged criminal ; 
it has opened Food and Shelter Depots for feeding the 
hungry and lodging the destitute ; it has a hundred 
Slum-sisters living in the heart of the worst districts. It 
is planning how to establish inebriate retreats, and it has 
already opened a factory for the employment of the Out- 
of-Works. The whole organization bristles with life, and 
it is instinct with vitality at every pore. 

SOME STATISTICS. 


The Salvation Army began twenty-five years ago, when 
one man and his wife took up their stand on Mile End 
Green. Its progress was comparatively slow till the year 
of the Berlin Congress. In 1877 there were only 30 
corps, with 36 officers. Five years later they had in- 
creased to 524 corps and 1,287 officers. At the end of 
1885 they had risen to 1,322 corps and 3,076 officers. To- 
day 2,864 corps, scattered over 32 different countries and 
colonies, with 9,349 officers, exclusively devoted to the 
work, 13,000 non-commissioned officers, rendering volun- 
tary service. 160,000 open air meetings are held every 
week, chiefly in England. where there are 1,377 corps. The 
sum annually raised from all sources by the Army is 
over £750,000. They have 24 Homes of Rest in this 
country and abroad, accommolating 240 officers at 
a cost of £10,000 per annum. Thirty Training 
Garrisons, afl in London, are occupied by 400 
cadets, each of whom receives six months’ training 
before being sent into the field. The work of evan- 
gelizing the villages is carried on by means of 


seven huge vans, known as Cavalry Forts, each containing 
on an average nine oflicers, who travel from place to 
place, holding meetings where the population is too thin 
to justify the establishment of a corps. The following 
is the circulation of their publications in the country :— 
Weekly. Monthly. 
The War Cry... 300.000 = All the World ... 50,000 
The Young Soldier 103,000 Deliverer ... ... 48,000 


403,000 98,000 

Some idea of the demand upon the trade department 
may be formed from the fact that they sell 22,000 Army 
bonnets every year to the female soldiers. There are 
80 officers stationed in the slums. There are 30 Rescue 
Homes for Fallen Women (14 of which are in England), 
with 224 officers, which last year dealt with 2,200 women. 
They have five Shelters, accommodating 900 persons 
nightly, and three Food Depots, dispensing 20,000 meals 
per day. The annual cost of telegrams in this country 
alone is over £2,000 a year. For the week ending 
13th September there were received at headquarters 
5,574 letters and telegrams, and 7,300 were sent out. 
This is exclusive of circulars, parcels, &c., of which some 
five or six thousand are issued every week. Three 
thousand candidates last year offered themselves for 
service in the Army—1,320 were accepted. 

AS AN EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 

Carlyle’s picture of the Medizevel Church as a great 
organization, delving down into the lowest strata of 
human society, and explering every seam, as with a 
miner’s lantern, in order to discover, extricate, and utilize 
any hidden diamond or jewel of price that may be hidden 
there, has always fascinated my imagination. 

The Salvation Army, in its own way, does that work. 
It has trained thousands, whose energies would have been 
wasted in tap-rooms and at street corners, to do the 
practical work of teaching, ruling, and administering. 
It has done more to spread a real, rough, but genuine 
culture among the lowest than both our Universities. It 
is easy to sneer at its War Crys, but as a rough-and- 
ready school of journalism they have no rival. They are 
the natural expression of the common man, who, but for 
the Salvation Army, would never have learned to write 
grammatically, to express himself concisely, and to report 
succinctly what he sees. The Army hymnology may not 
be as polished as that of the Anglican Church, but regarded 
as the spontaneous utterance of the aspiration of the 
English poor toward an ideal life, it is one of the most 
remarkable literary and devotional growths of our time. 
Then, again, in music the Army has done great things. To 
teach everyone to sing, to accustom the poorest and the 
most ignorant to the most inspiriting music of 
the day, to rear up in almost every village men 
and women who will spend hours learning to play 
musical instruments—all this is foundation work which 
must not be despised. The Army has at present 7,000 
bandsmen under its orders, and those who were at the 
Crystal Palace last July do not need to be told what 
mastery many of the bands had over their instruments. 
But over and above all this literary and musical 
culture, the Army has deserved well of the State, because 
of the training in self-government which it gives to the 
people, and its constant assertion of the importance of 
disciplined obedience. 


THE DISCIPLINE AND ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY, 


In every twelve men, says the General, there is a 
captain. To find him, and to make him responsible for 
the wise direction of the other eleven, is the secret of good 
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government and of effective organization. In this, as in 
every other case, when the General says men he means 
equally women. Of the officers of the Army about 
forty per cent. are women. The Army is, established 
on principles Carlylean, in exact opposition to the 
ideas prevalent in parliamentary circles. There is 
no room inthe Army for those who want to vote and 
to argue to get their own way. The rules and regu- 
lations assert that the Salvation Army is based on the 
principle of the administration of government by the 
wisest and the best. Leadership is essential, and the 
best leadership is the leadership of the most capable. 
The practise of obedience is at the very foundation of all 
the fighting power of the Army. Obedience is a means 
of grace. It must be prompt and constant. Obedience 
lies at the root of all good government. The organization 
of the Army, from bottom to top, embodies this principle. 
** Do as you're told, and don’t argufy,” might be accepted 
as its motto—a curious and significant outcome this of our 
ultra-democratic age. The General is Commander-in-Vhief ; 
below him is his eldest son, who is Chief of the Staff, and 
his various sons and daughters, who are in command of 
the Army operating in Europe, Asia, and America. 
Around the General, who may be regarded as a kind 
of military archbishop, is his staff of Commissioners, and 
under them are divisional officers, each of whom is charged 
with the oversight and direction of the corps encamped 
in his district. Over each corps there is a captain, 
who is usually assisted by one or more lieutenants. All 
these are paid officers, their salaries running from 15s. a 
week up to £3, which I believe is the highest salary paid 
in the Army. General Booth has never received any 
money out of the Army funds. He has nevereven drawn 
a salary. He has been otherwise provided for. The 
familiar story that he is making a fortune out of the Army 
is a lie more idiotic than most lies. The Army accounts 
are regularly audited by a first-class firm of London 
accountants, and their balance-sheet is published with 
punctuality every year. 
AT HEADQUARTERS. 

I had prepared for me a section of the busy hive, 101, 
Queen Victoria Street, but the pressure upon my space 
prevents its reproduction here. I will, therefore, merely 
throw into a tabulated form the arrangement of the 
departments :— 
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of the Army, and at the moment of writing he has the. 
honour of being in gaol. The Apostolic succession of 
the prison fails not, nor, it would seem, does Bow Street 
ever lack lineal descendants of Caiaphas, or Scotland 
Yard the heirs of the men of Belial, whose false witness 
robbed Naboth both of his vineyard and his life. 

The future historian will revel in the exquisite irony 
of the paradox by which, at the very moment when a 
scheme is being launched for the solution of the social 
question, which is the despair of governments, the 
Metropolitan Police—with the applause, of course, of the 
Times—claps into gaol, upon a trumped-up pretext arising 
out of an insane interdict on a procession, one of the 
leading spirits in the new departure. 

The first of the Commissioners, Mr. Railton, now in 
charge of the Army in Germany, is a man whose labours: 
in America and in Europe recall the stories of the most 
devoted of the founders of the great religious orders, 
He has been with the Army from the first, and has con- 
tributed enormously by his literary ability as well by his. 
extraordinary devotional force to the extension of its 
work, especially outside the United Kingdoni. 


THE ENROLMENT OF RECRUITS. 


In every corps there are a certain number of soldiers 
who are duly enrolled—‘‘sworn in,” the phrase is—and 
who sign the articles of war. Over them ought to be 
eight unpaid non-commissioned officers, whose duties are 
sufficiently onerous. When a man, or woman, repents of 
his sins, and expresses a desire to lead a new life, he 
becomes what is technically known as a ‘“ prisoner ”— 
captured in full fight from the army of the devil. 
If he declares himself penitent, and finds peace in beliey- 
ing that God receives, forgives, and loves him, and that 
he does all that just now, he is made to stand up and 
testify there and then. They have small faith in a change 
of life when a man is ashamed publicly to avow himself 
on the Lord’s side. The name and address of the pri- 
soner is taken down by the penitent-form sergeant on 
Form A, which is then passed on to the ward-sergeant. 
In every town each district is divided into wards, and 
over each is placed a Salvation soldier, who is dubbed 
sergeant, and held responsible for looking after all 
prisoners in his district. If the war sergeant reports 
that he is satisfied with a particular captive, his report 
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The officers at Headquarters are the General, the Chief 
of Staff, the Secretaries of Affairs, the Commissioners of 
Territory, the Chief Secretary and the Field Secretary. 
Under them come the 220 Divisional Officers, of whom 
46 are in this country, the District Officers, who are a 
kind of suffragans, and then we come down to the Captains 
of Corps. The local organization is explained hereafter. 

THE STAFF OFFICERS. 

Of the Commissioners who may be regarded as the 
Staff of the Army, there are seven outside the family. I 
give six of their portraits here, reserving that of Mr. 
Commissioner Smith for next number. Mr. Frank 


Smith, is at present the most conspicuous of the 
Commissioners. 


He is at the head of the social wing 


Property and Law. 





Labour. 


eis 


Trade. Foreign. 


| 
Colonial. European. Indian. 


goes to the convert’s sergeant-major, who, if satisfied, 
endorses it, and the prisoner is then entered in the 
Cartridge Book as a recruit, is treated by the captain as a 
soldier, and set to work immediately. ‘‘ All at it, and 
always at it,” is the watchword of the Army, and if a man 
says he is saved, he is not believed unless he will actively 
set about saving others. 
THE ENLISTMENT OF A SOLDIER. 

After the recruit has been on the Cartridge Book for 
four weeks, during which time he has been visited by the 
ward-sergeant, and constantly on duty under the eye of 
the captain, his application to be enrolled as a full private 
comes before the Census Meeting. This is composed of 
the captain, treasurer, secretary, sergeant-major, and 
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converts’ sergeant-major. They decide whether or not the 
recruit shall, after his four weeks’ probation, be enlisted. 
If the reports are satisfactory he is allowed to sign 
Articles of War. These articles are 16 in number. 
The first eight are theological, and cover the usual topics 
enumerated in the creeds of Churches. The possibility 
of falling from grace, the possibility of entire sanctifica- 
tion, are affirmed, together with the doctrines common to 
all Christian creeds. ‘I do hereby declare my full 
determination, by God’s help, to be a true soldier of 
the Army till I die,” is one pledge. Another is, ‘*‘I do here, 
and now and for ever, renounce the world and all its 
sinful pleasures, companionships, treasures, and objects.” 

Article 10 prescribes absolute teetotalism, and absti- 
nence from the habitual use of opium, laudanum, morphia, 
and all other baneful drugs. Other articles provide for 
the disuse of profane language, for strict honesty, and 
absolute obedience. Article 13 is worth quoting in full :-— 

I do here declare that I will never treat any woman, child, 
or other person, whose life, comfort, or happiness may be 
placed within my power, in an oppressive, cruel, or cowardly 
manner, but that I will protect such from evil and danger, so 
far as I can, and promote, to the utmost of my ability, their 
present welfare and eternal salvation. 

The articles being signed, the soldier is duly enrolled, 
and becomes a full private. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

Each corps has, when fully constituted, the following 
local officers : Treasurer, secretary, sergeant-major of the 
corps, convert’s sergeant-major, band master, band ser- 
geant, sergeants of wards or brigades, corporals, colour- 
sergeant, bandsmen, together with junior soldiers’ ser- 
geant-major, sergeants, corporals, and other similar 
ofticers. 

The duties of each local ofticer are explained in the 
order-books, specially prepared for them, and each one 
before appointment signs a bond in which he engages to 
be a model of good conduct, uniform wearing, and 
devotion to the War. None of these are at liberty to 
use tobacco or to attend services not connected with their 
own corps, without the permission of their captain. They 
are appointed for twelve months. 

(a) The treasurer has the custody of all the financial 
matters connected with the corps. 

(b) The secretary is responsible for the oversight of 
the corps accounts. 

(c) The corps sergeant-major is the chief officer for 
spiritual work next to the officers. 

PENITENT-FORM SERGEANT. 

(d) Whatever may be the size of a corps, at least one 
male and one female sergeant is appointed to attend to 
the penitent-form, or mercy-seat, whose duty it is to 
deal with the penitents that come there seeking salvation. 

(e) The colour-sergeant is responsible for carrying the 
colours. 

Of the ward-sergeant I have already spoken. 

All soldiers are free to offer themselves as candidates 
for officership. They must pass a very exhaustive ex- 
amination as to character and standing, and if approved 
they are admitted to the training home, and after a time 
sent into the field. 

COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND THEIR PROMOTION. 
Promotion is governed by the following rules :— 
Forms are filled in weekly by the sergeant-major and 

treasurer, and a similar form filled in by himself. There is 
also a financial statement sent up once a month, which is 
signed by the treasurer, secretary, and captain. These 
figures are sent to the divisional office, and are entered into 
the statistical books. They are totalled and averaged by 
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the divisional secretary there, and an exact copy of the 
averages for each corps sent monthly to International 
headquarters, and upon these figures the officers’ work 
is judged, Should he prove faithful, snccessful, ener- 
getic, and show evidences of a capacity to fill a more 
responsible position the divisional officer sends a form 
up to International headquarters proposing his promotion ; 
his figures are then examined, his success in soul-saving, 
making soldiers, raising money, and attracting congrega- 
tions, is critically valued. If the examination is satisfactory 
he is promoted to the rank of ensign or adjutant, and becomes 
a member of the staff of the Salvation Army. He is then 
appointed A.D.C., second in command of ‘a division for 
a time, or as divisional oflicer over a small division. 

According as his capacities develop, he is promoted next 
to the rank of staff captain, then to the ranks of major, 
brigadier, or colonel. The highest position to which he can 
attain in the army is that of commissioner. 


CONCLUSION. 


I have no space left in which to describe the system of 
weekly reports and the elaborate arrangements made 
against any abuse of authority. Neither can I describe 
the judicial system of trial by court martial which prevails 
in all serious cases of indiscipline. The best proof of the 
soundness of the principles on which the Army is consti- 
tuted is the extraordinary rapidity with which it has grown, 
and the utter failure of all attempts on the part of mutinous 
or broken officers to run rival Armies. There have been 
fewer ‘‘splits” than in any ordinary organization where 
the principle of authority is not recognized, and the few 
desertions which have taken place have come to nothing. 
The Army is now a great and substantial fact. Our wise 
men and journalists who have superciliously treated it as if 
it were a mere street nuisance, will wake up some day to 
discover how richly they deserve to be addressed ‘‘ Ye 
fools and blind!” Here, at our very doors, palpitating 
with rude and vigorous life, stands the latest incarnation 
of the same enthusiasm which saved society when the 
Roman Empire went down as much beneath the weight 
of its own vices as before the crash of the barbarian 
invasion. Here is the sam’ phenomenon which we 
spend our lives in studying when the spirit has departed, 
and only the husk remains. The devout among us 
read the Acts of the Apostles, who are dead and buried 
these nineteen centuries; but these Acts of the new 
Apostles of our time—these, forsooth, are of no 
interest. 

Yet those who study the early history of Christendom 
most sympathetically have been the first to recognize 
the significance of the work with which the name of 
the Booths is most closely identified. It was the late 
Bishop Lightfoot who declared that ‘‘the Salvation 
Army has at least recalled us to the lost ideal of the 
work of the Church, the universal compulsion of the 
souls of men.” For my own part, I must say frankly 
that it was the Salvation Army that first made the Acts of 
the Apostles a living, palpable, conceivable reality to me, 
just as it was ‘‘The True History of Joshua Davidson” 
first helped me to understand the actuality of the life of 
the Carpenter of Nazareth. 

I end as I began. The decision to employ the 
Salvation Army, with all its trained officers and dis- 
ciplined soldiers, in a serious, practical attempt to deal 
with the question of unemployed labour and the 
amelioration of the conditions of life among the poor, 
is the most hop#e dufact of our time. No one who reads 
General Booth’s many Loan venture to assert that the 
Age of Faith has paSY™Pt'™d, while the Age of Faith 
sian the Age of nisin is still with us. 

“wT 
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THE Magazine of Music article on the Royal Academy of Music gives the 
fullest of any journalistic account of that Institution we have seen. It jg 
accompanied by portraits of all the Principals, from Dr. Krotch (1822-32) 
to Sir G. A. Macfarren (1875-87), and a full-page portrait is given of 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, the present head of the Institution. Those who desire 
to learn all about the Academy—its history and its course of instruction— 
cannot do better than read this article. Admirers of the Bechstein piano- 
fortes may care to have their attention directed to the ‘article dealing with 
these instruments. There is a perfect wealth of light, readable matter in 
this number of the Magazine of Music. 


In the Record’s article on ‘‘ Patriotism Run Mad,” the French people are 
ridiculed for their persistent refusal to hear the works of Wagner. After 
one.of the Tannhiduser performances, in 1861, Gounod replied to some of his 
friends who ironically spoke of the beaw triomphe : ‘‘But, gentlemen, pardon 
me, let us not confound matters. You call this a failure? I call it a riot, 
which is something different.” When, three years ago, Lamoureux produced 
Lohengrin there was again a riot, not in the house, but in the streets and in 
the press ; and it is said that signs are now not absent which prophesy a 
renewal of these scenes. Mr. Westcroft, touching on another point, 
urges the singing of operas in the language of the country where the 
performance takes place. It is a sine qud non of any vocal performance that 
the words should be understood ; but the present practice of giving operas 
in Italian or French, whatever be the country of performance, is entirely 
agzinst the interests of a very large majority of opera-goers. Mr, 
Frederick Niecks contributes a most exhaustive review of M. Pagnerre’s 


recently-published ‘‘ Life of Gounod ;” and Herr Pauer continues his 


educational articles for the benefit of the pianoforte teacher. One wonders 
of Herr Pauer, as of Mr. Andrew Lang, whether sleep is to him an unknown 
quantity—he does so much in so little time. 


Dr. Hiles pleads in Musical Opinion for reforms in music teaching. He 
would have the school singing-class made subservient to the study of the 
general principles of music, instead of, as at present, devoving it to the 
amusement of a spare half-hour, or to the preparation of a littie reiet trom 
the tedium of a ‘‘ breaking-up ” party. Dr. Hiles ignores the excellent work 
being done by the Tonic Sol-fa teachers in our schools. Mr. Hermann 
Smith continues to chat pleasantly on musical subjects, which are as 
mathematics to the multitude. Many who have suffered from the recent 
rage for the ‘‘ instrument ” will agree with him when he says that, ‘for all 
that is abominable in flute tone, the ocarina almost passes endurance for 
dead level of monotony.” He thinks a man who adopts the ocarina asa 
musical instrument is proof against any and every incentive to suicide ! 

The article on Church Song in the Nonconformist Musical Journal is 
notable for the admission of the writer—a clergyman—that worship without 
a sermon, but with plenty ot praise and prayer, may be an altogether 
profitable exercise. Mr. Pringle recently worshipped in a church where, 
through some unusual circumstance, there was no sermon, and _ he observed 
that the people as they left ‘‘looked very peaceful and happy, and not at all dis- 
appointed.” The article on music in the Scottish Churches deals with Mr. 
Spencer Curwen’s recently published paper on ‘‘ The Dangers of Presbyterian 
Psalmody.” Mr. Curwen contends that the music of the Scotch Churches 
is deteriorating because of the displacement of the old precentor by the 
organist, who, he declares, is seldom capable of training his choir. The 
writer in the Journal admits that there is some truth in Mr. Curwen’s view, 
but does not agree that to divide the musical duties between two persons— 
an organist and a choirmaster—is the best remedy for the evils complained 
of. An excellent account of the musical work at Dr. Allon’s Chapel at 
Islington is supplemented by a portrait of Mr. Fountain Meen, the organist. 
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THE NEw Books oF THE MONTH. 


JHE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


NoricE.— For the convenience of such of our readers as may live at a distance from any bookseller, any Bock they may require, whether or not it is 
mentioned in the following List, will be forwarded post free to any part of the United Kingdom, from the Office of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, on 


receipt of Postal Order for the published price of the Book ordered. 

ART. 
BowEs, JAMES L. Japanese Pottery, with Notes de- 
seribing the thoughts and subjects employed in its 
decoration, and Illustrations from Examples in the 


Bowes Collection. © (Liverpool: Edward Howell.)  4to. 
cloth. Pp. xxxii.—576, 14 Plates and 577 Illustrations in the 


text. 


The series of examples of pottery which illustrate this work has been 
collected at intervals during a period extending over 30 years. As 
specimens of Japanese art they are as beautiful as they are diverse ; 
and the book, with its sumptuous reproductions, can scarcely fail to 
charm both the connoisseur and the student of Eastern art. 

CooK, Epwarp, T., M.A. Studies in Ruskin: Some 
Aspects of the Work and Teaching of John Ruskin. 
(George Allen.) 8vo. Clot h. Pp. xvi.—304. Portrait and 
Illustrations. Price 6s. 

“It has seemed to me,” says Mr. Cook, in his pretace to this excellent 
little volume, ‘‘ that I might be doing a real service, in these days of 
Ruskin Societies and Ruskin Reading Guilds, by attempting to set 
forth what appeared to me to bethe main and essential drift of his 
teaching.” Two chapters on ‘The Gospel according to Ruskin” are 
followed by ‘‘Some Aspects of Mr. Ruskin’s Work ”—of his pictures at 
Oxford, and his drawing school there, of the ‘‘ May Queens,” of the 
St. George’s Guild, ete., etc. The appendices contain notes of five of 
Mr. Ruskin’s Oxford lectures. Mr. Cook under-tands his subject 
thoroughly, and in his presentment of it to the reader he is always 
lucid and often eloquent. No better introduction to the study of 
Ruskin has yet appeared, or is likely to appear for some years to come. 


TAYLOR, EDWARD R. Elementary Art Teaching: An 
Edueational and Technical Guide for Teachers and 
Learners, (Chapman and Hall.) 8vo. Cloth. 600 Dia- 
grams and Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. 


Deals with Infant School work ; the work of the standards ; freehand ; 
eometry; model drawing; nature drawing; colour; light and 
shade; modelling and design. The work, in fact, as may be seen, 
covers most of the subjects traversed by the South Kensington exami- 
uations in art. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


CocHRANE, Ropert. Beneficent and Useful Lives. 
«W. & R. Chambers.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 288. Several portraits. 


Sketches of the lives and careers of Lord Shaftesbury, George Peabody, 
Sir Josiah Mason, Andrew Carnegie, Walter Besant, Arnold Toynbee. 
Bishop Vincent, Samuel Morley, Dr. William Morton, Sir James 
Simpson, Sir Joseph Lister, Dr. Arnold, the Crossleys of Halifax Sir 
John Sinclair, and others. The sketches do not profess to be more 
than compilations; but as such they will no doubt usefully serve 
to remind English readers of some of their more prominent philan- 
thropistsand benefactors. 


LaNE-PooLe, STanLEy. The Life of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, K.G. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. xx.—378. Portraits. Price 7s. 6d 


A popular edition, condensed from the Library edition of 1888, chiefly 
by the omission of the longer despatches and memoranda. This in- 
teresting account of the diplomatist, who was for so many years the 

voice of England in the east,” is now within reach of the poorest 
student of modern political biography. 


Modern Men. (Edward Arnold.) 8vo. Paper covers. 
Pp. vi—122. Price 1s. 


A series of critical sketches, reprinted from the Scots Observer. Some of 
the articles are remarkably appreciative—those on Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Swinbume, Mr. Whistler, and Mr. George Meredith for example— 
others are very much the reverse. Among the persons most virulently 
attacked are Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Trevelyan, Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir Frederick Leighton, and Mr. Lewis Morris. 


Newman; Joun Henry. Apologia pro Vita Sua: 
Being a History of His Religious Opinions, (Longmans, 
Green, and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xxviii—396. Price 3s. 6d. 
This, together with several other of the late Cardinal Newman’s works, 

has recently been added to the ‘‘ Silver Series.” Messrs. Longmans 

are fortunate in possessing the copyright of this remarkable auto- 
biography, and the general public not less so in being able to purchase 
an excellent reprint of it at the moderate price of three-and-sixpence. 

Satt, H. 8. The Life of Henry David Thoreau. 
(Bentley and Son.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. x.—316. Portrait. 


Price 14s. 

A new biography, emhodying all the most recent information concern- 
ing the author of ‘‘Walden.” The appendix contains some facts in 
reference to Thoreau’s parentage, a listof portraits, and a bibliography. 
The frontispiece portrait is reproduced from a crayon-drawing made 
in 1854. 

STEPHEN, LESLIE, AND SIDNEY LEE (Editors). Die- 
tionary of National Biography. (Smith, Elder and 
Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 446. Price 15s. 

The twenty-fourth volume, extending from Hailes to Harriott. Few 
articles stand out very distinctly in this latest instalment of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s great ae but among the more important 
contributions may be mentioned Halley (Miss A. M. Clerke), ‘Lady 
Hamilton (Professor Laughton), Sir William Hamilton (Leslie 
Stephen), Hampden (C. H. Firth), Handel (Maitland and Squire), 
and Harley, First Lord Oxford (Russell Barker). The index is useful. 


WALKER, Bettina. My Musical Experiences, (Richard 
Bentley and Son.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 330. Price 14s. 


The authoress of this entertaining volume chats pleasantly con- 


cerning her experiences asa student of the pianoforte. Her numerous 
masters commenced with Sir Sterndale Bennett and ended with 
Henselt. Among many others with whom she has come into contact 
are Tausig, Sgambati, Liszt, Deppe ang Scharwencka. Of each of 
these musicians she has something interesting to say. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
ANNANDALE, CHARLES, M.A., LL.D. (Editor). Blaekie’s 
Modern Cyclopedia of Universal Information. 
(Blackie and Son.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 512. Price 6s. 


The seventh and penultimate volume of this ‘‘ handy book of reference 


on all subjects and for all readers” extends from ‘‘ Potamogeton ” to 
“‘Skates and Skating.” Among the longer articles are those on 
“Prussia,” ‘‘ Printing,” ‘‘ Railways,” ‘‘ Russia,” ‘‘ Scotland,” ‘‘ Sculp- 
ture,” and ‘ Shakespeare.” The maps and illustrations continue 
to be good. 

RYLAND, FREDERICK, M.A. Chronological Outlines 


of English Literature, (Macmillan and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 


Pp. xii.—352. Price 6s. 

A distinctly good idea, fairly well carried out. Part I. brings the annals 
of English literature into connection with — European literature 
and with history. Part II. contains an alpnabetical list of authors 
and their principal works. Mr. Ryland complains of the extreme 
inaccuracy of the most usual works of reference ; but his own hook is 
not free from error. Gay’s ‘‘ Rural Sports” did not appear in 1711, but 
two years later; and the first publication of Addison’s ‘‘ Dialogues on 
Medals” did not take place on two separate occasions—the one in 1721 
and the other in 1726. There are other slips of a similar kind. 


WALTERS, FREDERICK RUFENACHT, M.D. The House- 
hold Dictionary of Medicine; Preventive and 
Curative. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) La. 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 380. Price 7s. 6d. 

Written (according to the author’s preface) with a two-fold aim : to 
enable its readers to avoid many common ailments by a knowledge of 
their causes and premonitory sympt.ms; and to give simple direc- 
tions for the early treatment of accidents and illnesses. The informa- 


tion given is concisely gery and, so far asa layman can judge, 
the book is fairly correct. e diagrams are clear and good. 
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PHELPS, ELIZABETH STUART, AND HERBERT D. WARD. 
Come Forth! (Heinemann.) 8vo, cloth. Pp. 280. Price 
7s. 6d. 

A New Testament story, founded upon the miracle of the raising of 
Lazarus. 

“Rita.” Edelweiss. (Spencer Blackett.) 8vo. Paper 
covers. Pp. 160. Price Is. 

TIDDEMAN, L. E. Dr. Rollison’s Dilemma. (Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co.) Paper covers. Pp. 157. Price Is. 

The volume also contains a short story, entitled ‘* The Wasted Doubt.” 

HISTORY. 

MAITLAND, S. R., D.D., F.R.S. The Dark Ages: a 
Series of Essays intended to illustrate the State 
of Religion and Literature in the Ninth, Tenth, 
Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries. (John Hodges.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. xvi. 558. Price 12s. 

The fifth edition, with an introduction by Mr. Frederick Stokes, M.A., 
who thinks that the *‘dark ages were not so very dark, nor our own 
times so very full of light, as some of the authors criticised by Maitland 
would have us believe. Men lived simpler and rougher lives, but it 
does not follow that they led less happy ones.” 

NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY, CARDINAL. Essays Critical 
and Historical. (Longmans, Green,andCo.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Two volumes. Price 7s. 

The ninth edition, in the ‘‘ Silver Series.” Volume I. contains: ‘ Poetry 
with Reference to Aristotle’s Poetics,” ‘‘ The Introduction of Rational- 
istic Principles into Revealed Religion,” ‘* Apostolic Tradition,” 
“Selina, Countess of Huntingdon,” ete. Vol. II. discusses ‘ Mil- 
man’s View of Christianity,” ‘‘ Private Judgment,” ‘“ John Keble,” ete. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

DENNIS, JoHN (Editor). Aubrey de Vere’s Poems: 

a Selection. (Cassell and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp, 284. 


Price 3s. 6d. 

This Anthology is introduced by a short preface, ‘‘ pointing out to 
readers at present ignorant of the poet’s work a few of its prominent 
features.’ More than a score of Mr. de Vere’s sonnets are given. 

HERNAMAN, CLAUDIA FRANCES (Editor). Lyra Con- 
solationis from the Poets of the Seventeenth, 

Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Centuries. (Longmans, 

Green, and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xii. 228. Price 6s. 

This selection of verse is designed to comfort mourners from the first 
hours of their bereavement, by leading those over whom the sky is 
darkening to the cross and grave of our great Forerunner, so that they 
may look onward to His glorious victory over death, and to the final 
restitution of all things which involves eternal reunion with our 
belovedin Him. Keble, Bonar, Southey, Wordsworth, Mrs. Browning, 
Milton, and Newman are among the poets laid under contribution. 

IRVING, Henry, and FRANK A. MARSHALL (Editors). 


The Henry Irving Shakespeare. Vol. VIII. (Blackie 


and Son.) 4to. Cloth. Pp.1Ixxi. 510. Numerous illustrations 


by Gordon Browne. Price 10s. 6d. 

The concluding volume of this edition. ‘‘ Hamlet” is edited by the 
late Mr. Marshall and Mr. Arthur Symons; ‘* King Henry VIII.” by 
Mr. Arthur Symons; ‘“ Pericles” by Mr. P. Z. Round; and the 
“Poems” by Mr. Wilson Verity. Professor Dowden contributes a 
“* General Introduction and Life of Shakespeare,” and Mr. Irving, ina 

refatory note, pays a graceful tribute to the memory of ‘ Frank 
arshall, the Friend of my Life.” 


/ ! 

MISTRALL, FREDERIC. Mireio: A Proveneal Poem. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. Boards. Pp. 186. Frontispiece. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

A translation in six-line stanzas by Miss Harriet Waters Preston. 

NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY. Verses on Various Occasions. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xvi.390. Price 
3s. 6d. “ Silver Series.” 

The poems are arranged chronologically, the date and place of writing 


being in most cases given. This volume includes General Gordon's 

favourite poem—the beautiful ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius.”’ 

BisHoP, KATE. A Life’s Requiem, and Other Poems. 
3s. 6d. (Marlborough and Co., 51, Old Bailey.) 

The authoress sings from her heart. She is a genuine daughter of the 
people, whose ready sympathies seem to be born of much suffering 
and many hard experiences. She is the G. R. Sims of the weekly 
edition of the Globe, in whose pages her verse is often as an oasis of 
life in the midst of a dreary Sahara of type. 


OF REVIEWS. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


LANG, REV, JOHN MARSHALL, D.D. Gideon and the 
Judges: A Study, Historical and Practical. (James 


, Nisbet and Co.) 8vo, Cloth. Pp. xii. 202. Price 2s. 6d. 


A volume of the ‘‘Men of the Bible” series, in which an important 
although apparently unattractive, period of the history of Israel i, 
reviewed. The story of Gideon—the ‘hero of the central trices” 
occupies the greater portion of the book. 

LigHtTFoot, Rigut Rey. J. B. (the late). Sermons, 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) Imp. 16mo. Cloth. Pp. 186, 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Sermons preached at various times and places and dealing with a great 
variety of subjects—such, for example, as ‘* The History of Israel, ay 
argument in favour of Christianity ” ; ‘Christianity and Paganism”. 
*““Woman and the Gospel” ; ‘‘ Ambition,” &c. They are all priated 
from reporters’ notes, and form Volums V. of the * Contemporary 
Pulpit Library.” ‘ 
NEWMAN, JoHN Henry. An Essay on the Develop. 

ment of Christian Doctrine. (Longmans, Green, and Co) 

8vo. Cloth. Pp. xvi. 446. Price 3s. 6d. “ Silver Series,” 

Portions of this essay were written and printed before the late Dr. 
Newman became a Roman Catholic. ‘‘They were not,” he says, “in 
the first instance written to prove the divinity of the Catholic Chureh, 
though ultimately they furnish a positive argument iu its behalf, but 
to explain certain difficulties iu its history.” 

SamME AuTHoR. The Arians of the Fourth Century, 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.) &8vo. Cloth. Pp. xx. 474 
Price 3s. 6d. “Silver Series.” 


SCIENCE. 
Coves. Pror. Exuiorr. Handbook of Field and 


General Ornithology. (Macmillan and Co.) 8vo. Cloth, 
Pp. 344. Illustration. Price 10s. net. 


Described in a sub-title as a ‘‘ Manual of the. Structure and Classification 
of Birds, with Instructions for Collecting and Preserving Specimens.” 
Part I.—Field Ornithology—deals with the implement, for collecting 
and their use : with the hygiene of collectorship ; how to make a bird- 
skin; collection of nests and eggs, ete. Part II.—General Omi- 
thology—discusses the-principle and practice of classification ; defines 
and describes the exterior parts, etc. 


Dotan, J. M., M.D. Pasteur and the Rabies, 
(G. Bell and Sons.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xi. 84. 


Dr. Dolan contends that the failure of Pasteur’s treatment for hydn- 
phobia is attested by the deaths which have taken place ; and that 
** whole hecatombs of animals have been ruthlessly sacrificed in a quest 
after the virus, without benefit to the human race, nay, even to its 
injury.” Professor Peter contributes a preface. 


TRAVEL. 
Manarry, J. P., M.A., D.D. Greek Pictures drawn 
with Pen and Pencil. (Religious Tract Society.) 4to. 
Cloth. Pp. 224. Many illustrations. Price 8s. 


This volume, which comes out in an interesting and useful series 
“draws its pictures from all parts of Greece, and seeks to set forth 
latest and most accurate information in an i: teresting manner, with- 
out going deeply into those matters which can interest only the 
student.” Letterpress and illustrations are equally good. 


MILITARY PUBLICATIONS. 

HvuTCHINSON, Magor H. D., Bengal Staff Corps. Military 
Training in English and Hindustani. Strictly in 
accordance with the new Infantry Drill. Specially written 
for the use of the British Officers and Native Officers of the 
Army in India. V. Plates. (Gale and Polden). Pp. x¥- 
256. 8vo. Cloth. Nagri and Urdu Editions. 2s. 6d. each. 
Major Hutchinson has been the first to recognise the necessity for 
placing in the hands of Native Officers of the Army in India a prac 
tical manual of Military Training which, while avoiding all unneces 
sary detail, shall enable them to discharge the responsible work of 
instruction now confided to them with credit to themselves and 
advantage to their men, The fact that so thorough a soldier as the 
resent Commander-in-Chief in India, S'r Frederick Roberts. V.C., 
1as specially accepted the dedication of these two manuals is sufficient 

evidence that the author has carried out his task with ability. 
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THE New Books 


ECONOMICS, POLITICS, &e. 


PETZLER, JOHN. Lifein Utopia. (Authors’ Co-operative 
Publishing Company, Limited.) 8vo. Papercovers. Pp. 182. 


Price 1s. 
A discursive exposition of modern communism in the form of a 
dialogue between certain visitors to Utopia and their guide. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISMS, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
BELL, ERNEST, M.A. (Editor.) Handbook of Athletic 

Sports, Vol. II. Rowing and Sculling; Sailing ; 

Swimming. (George Bell and Sons.) vo. Cloth. Pp. 368. 

Diagrams. Price 5s. 

Rowing and Sculling is treated by Mr. W. B. Woodgate ; Sailing by Mr. 
E. F. Knight, and Swimming by Messrs. M. and J. R. Cobbett. 
The book forms a volume of Bohn’s Library of Sports and Games, and 
is got up ina much more attractive style than the familiar “* Bohn” 
of years ago. 

GaTTy, Mrs. ALFRED. The Book of Sundials. (George 

Bell and Sons.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 578. Diagrams. 


Athird and enlarged edition; prepared for the press by Mr. H. F. K. 
Eden and Miss Eleanor Lloyd, with an appendix on the construction 
of dials, by Mr. W. Richardson. In this well-known volume—which 
we are glad to find accessible in so pleasant a form—sundials are 
treated chiefly in their moral and poetical aspects. The mottoes (in 
Latin, French, German, Italian, Greek, and English) have been 
culled from a very wide field, and are, for the most part, worthy of the 
antholoy y in which they finda place. We agree with Mr. Richardson 
that the making and fixing of a sundial ought to teach an intelligent 
youth a very appreciable amount of astronomy. 


RvssELL, Percy. The Author’s Manual: A Complete 
and Practical Guide to all Branches of Literary 
Work. (Digby and Long.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp.x. 292. Price 5s. 


This manual professes to comprehend all departments of professional 
literature, trom paragraph writing to the production of a book. 
Part I. deals with newspaper and periodical literature—paragraph 
writing, reporting, leader-writing, reviewing, dramatic, musical and 
art criticism. ete. Part II. with book literature—poetry, the drama, 
the novel, and subjects of a similar kind. One chapter bears the 
interesting heading ‘‘ Making a Name in Literature.” 


Ross, W. Srewart. Roses and Rue: Being Random 
Notes and Sketches. (W. StewartandCo.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 256. 


Essays and sketches ona great variety of subjects. Some of the papers 
are of more than passing interest. That entitled ‘‘ A Last Interview 
with a Man of Genius,” for example, gives a vivid picture of the de- 
gradation of poor Thomson (“B.V.”), the author of “‘ The City of Dread- 
ful Night.” Other essays discuss Sir Walter Scott, Leprosy, Capital 
Punishment, Poverty, Sentiment, Insomnia, Whisky, Witchcraft, &c., 
subjects concerning which ‘ much may be said on both sides.” 


Swirt, JONATHAN. Gulliver’s Travels, ete. (Chatto 
and Windus.) 8vo. Half-cloth. Pp. 286. Price 2s. 

Acheap and readable reprint of ‘‘ Gulliver's Travels,” “ A Tale of a Tub,” 
“The Battle of the Books,” and “ A Discourse Concerning the Mecha- 
nical Operation of the Spirit’’—in fact, of nearly all the best worth 
reading of the Dean's satirical works. 

WIcksTEED, PuiLip H., M.A. Dante: Six Sermons. 

(Elkin Matthews.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 122. Price 2s. 

An account of Dante asa citizen of Florence and of Dante in exile is 
followed by separate studies of the Inferno, the Purgatorio, and the 
Paradiso. An excellent introduction to the study of the great ‘‘ world 
poet,” and one which may, with advantage, be followed by Dean 
Church's ‘‘ Essay.” A revised second edition. 

FICTION. 
The following list contains most of the works of fiction 
published in September. Two and three volume novels are 
usually obtained at the circulating library, so that the size 


-and price of one-volume novels only are here given. 
THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
St. AUBYN, ALAN, and WALT WHEELER. A Fellow of 
‘Trinity. (Chatto and Windus.) 
CamMBRIpGE, ADA. A Marked Man: Some Episodes 
in His Life. (Heinemann.) 
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Carey, Rosa NoucHETTE. Lover or Friend ? (Bentley 
and Son.) f 

LeMoRE, CHARLES. A Harvest of Weeds. (Ward and 
Downey.) 

Payn, JAMES. The Word and the Will. 
Windus.) 


(Chatto and 


Two-VOLUME NOVELS. 
RoBeRTSs, MortEY. In Low Relief: A Bohemian 
Transcript. (Chapman and Hall.) 
TAYLorR, J. ASHWORTH. ‘‘ Vice” Valentine. 
and Downey.) 
TYTLER, SARAH. Sapphira. (Ward and Downey.) 
NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 


, 

Bauzac, HONORE DE. Don Juan; or, The Elixir of 
a Long Life, and Other Stories. (Walier Scott.) 8vo. 
-aper covers. Pp. xxvi. 198. Price 1s. 

Translations from the French, with an Introductory Essay. 

BELL, SypNEY. Daisy Mainwaring. (Beaumont and Co.) 
Boards. Pp. 80. Price 1s. 

Berry, Epwarp Payson. Leah of Jerusalem; a 
Story of the Time of Paul. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 388. Price 3s. 6d. 

BETHAM-Epwarps, M. Love and Mirage; or, The 
Waiting on an Island: An Out-of-Door Romance. 
(Hutchinson and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 320. Price 2s. 6d. 
A cheap edition. 

BRANDON, MARGARET. Hypnotized; or, The Doctor’s 
Confession. (Hutchinson and Co.) 8vo. Paper covers. 
Pp. 100. Price 1s. 

“Bret Harte.” Tales of the Pacifie Slope. (Chattc 


and Windus.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 456. Price 6s. 
The sixth volume of a collected edition of Bret Harte’s works, in course 
of publication by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 


BUCHANAN, RoBert. The Moment After: A Tale of 
the Unseen. (William Heinemann.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 212 
Price 10s. 6d. e 

CaFFyN, MANNINGTON. A Poppy’s Tears. (Chapman 
and Hall.) 8vo. Paper covers. Pp. viii. 152. Price 1s. 

CLARK, KATE ELIZABETH. The Dominant Seventh. 
(William Heinemann.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 164. Price 5s. 

Hocan, J. F. The Lost Explorer. (Ward and Downey.) 
8ve. Cloth. Pp. 328. Price 3s. 6d. 

An Australian story. 

JEFFERY, JEFFERY C. James Vraille: The Story of 
a Life. (W.H. Allen andCo.) Boards. Pp. 474. Price 2s. 
A cheap edition. 

MacLrop, Norman. The Starling: A Seotech Story. 
(Burnet and Co.) 8vo. Paper covers. Pp. 84. Price 6d. 

A volume in the cheap edition of Dr. Macleod’s stories. 

MARYATT, FLORENCE. Mount Eden: A Romance. 
(Hutchinson and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 329. Price 2s. 6d. 
A cheap edition. 

MAUPASSANT, Guy DE. Pierre and Jean. (Heinemann.) 
8vo. Paper covers. Pp. 333. Price 2s. 6d. 

The second velume of the International Library. The translation has 


been made by Miss Clara Bell. 

Murray, D. Curistiz. John Vale’s Guardian. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 361. Price 3s. 6d. 
One of the most recent additions to Macmillan’s three-aud-sixpenny 

series. 


Newman, J. H. Callista: A Tale of the Third 
Century. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 


(Ward 


xii. 382. Price 3s. 6d. 
A volume of the “ Silver Series.” 
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THE BLUE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

THE following list comprises all the more important 
Blue Books issued during the month of September. A com- 
plete list may be obtained of Messrs, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
Queen’s Printers, East Harding Street, E.C. 


I.—DoMESTIC. 
ARMY RETURN. 


General annual return of the British Army for the year 1889, with 
abstracts for the years 1870 to 889, inclusive. Prepared by order of 
H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chiet ior the information of the Secretary 
of State for War. A series of tables of statistics:—(1) Effects, 
establishments, and distribution; (2) recruiting and casualties; 
(3) foreign reliefs and reinforcements; (4) cou:ts-martial, crimes, 
and punishments; (5) rewards and services; (6) ages, heights, and 
chest measurements; (7) nationalities, religions, and education ; 
(8) horses; (9) auxiliary and reserve forces. Pp. 128. Price 63d. 


AGRICULTURE. Return of Allotments. 


Return of the Allotments and Small Holdings in Great Britain, ob- 
tained for the Board of Agriculture by the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment. Gives the number of allotments under one acre in extent, de- 
tached from cottages, and of all small holdings of a quarter of an 
acre to fifty acres, inclusive, in each county (and in each parish or 
township in each county) of Great Britain. It would seem from 
this Report that one form or another of what the French call petite 
culture is in existence in Great Britain in at least 1,300,000 separate 
instances. (Pp. xi. 610. Price 2s. 6d.) 

Convict Prisons. Directors’ Report. 

Report of the Directors of Convict Prisons for the year 1889-90 with 
appendix. (Part I.) This report. shows that there have been received 
into the convict prisons of England under fresh sentences during the 
year ended 31st March, 1890, 879 male convicts and 72 female. The 
number of sent-nces of penal servitude passed by ordinary Courts in 
England and Wales in 1890—viz., 918—was lower than in any previous 
year, except 1886, when it was 910, the lowest number on record. 
The report is followed by returns of expenditure, earnings, restraints 
and punishments, birthplaces, ages, etc. (Pp. xlix. Price 3d.) 


MINING ROYALTIES. Report. 


First report of the Royal Commission appointed to enquire into the 
subject of Mining Royalties, with Minutes of Evidence and Appen- 
dices. Though formally described as a report, this blue book really 
contains nothing more than the evidence so far taken by the Com- 
mission, together with answers to certain questions addressed to the 
Inspectors of Mines, to the Secretaries of Mining Associations, and to 
H.M. representatives in foreign countries. (Pp. 338. Price 33.) 
SHIPS (WITH LIVE CATTLE), UNITED KINGDOM. 

Return of Ships, arriving at Ports in the United Kingdom from 

Foreign Ports in the vears 1888 and 1889, with live cattle on board. 

Shows the naraes of the vessels, ports of departure, and the loss of 

human and animal life from such vessels. (Pp. 95. Price 10d.) 

TowN HOLDINGS (GROUND RENTS). Report. 

Report from the Seleet_ Committee on Town H ldings, together with 

the proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. 

This Committee was appointed to enquire into the possibility of 

imposing a direct assessment on the owners of ground rents, and on 

the owners of increase values imparted to land by building operations 
or other improvements, There has not been sufficient time to enable 
the Committee to agree upon 2 Report. and this Blue Book is, there- 
fore, confined tothe evidence so far taken. Among those who have- 
so far been examined are Mr. Sidney Webb, Sir Thomas Farrer, Pro- 
fessor Thorold Roger-, Mr. B. F. C. Costelloe, and Mr. Charles 
Harrison. (Pp. x. 372. Price 3s. 1d.) 


WaGEs. ‘Textile Trades. 


Return of the rates of wages in the minor textile trades of the United 


Kingdom, with Report thereon. Gives the average rates of wages of 
the operatives emploved in the manufacture of jute, hemp, silk, 
carpets, hosiery, lace, flock, and shoddy, small wares, &. (Pp, xxx. 70. 
Price 93d.) 

II..—EDUCATION. 

(See also * Ireland,” ) 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. Report. 


Report of the Committee of Council on Education (England and Wales), 


with Appendix, 1889-90, The Report deals with Elementary Schools 
and Training Colleges, and gives a mass of statistical information 


REVIEW 





concerning School Supply, Attendance, Local Organization, Grants, 
Loans, Expenditure and Pensions. The Appendix contains Abstracts, 
Instructions, Inspectors’ Reports, etc. (Pp. liii. 700. Price 3s.) 


III.—INDIA, 
PROGRESS AND CONDITION. Statement. 


Statement exhibiting the moral and material progress and condition of 
India during the year 1888-9. Twenty-fifth number. Deals with 
administration and legislation. municipalities, local government, and 





OF REVIEWS. 


sanitation; crime, police, jails. aud justice; registration, finance, 
services, and settlement ; forests, agricultural and mineral resources, 
public works, post-office and telegraphs, education and literature, 
emigration and migration, trade and manufactures, affairs in Upper 
Burma, &c. A much-needed summary of the report is prefixed. 
(Pp. 209. Price 1s. 9d.) 


RAILWAYS. Report 1889-90. 


Administrative Report on the Railways in India for 1889-90; in which 
the Director-General of Railways (Lieut.-Col. Conway Gordon) first 
discusses the matter generally, and then describes the works in pro- 
gress, the lines under survey cr projected, collieries, stores and rolling 
stock, capital, traffic working, fares and rates, tlo.d damages, accidents, 
etc. (Pp. 188. Maps. Price 2s. 3d. ) 


[V.—IRELAND. 
EpucatTion. Report of Queen’s College, Belfast. 


The report of the President of Queen's College, Belfast, for the session 
1889-90. The condition of the college generally is mentioned in very 
favourable terms. The medical classes have just been thrown open 
to ladies, five of whom have availed themselves of the opportunity 
thus afforded them of preparing for the medical degree. ‘It has 
been a matter of great satisfaction to me,” says the President, ‘ to 
learn from the reports furnished to me from time to time by the 
medical professors under whom these young ladies have studied, that 
they applied themselves to the work with the most laudable assiduity 
and success, and that their admission to the medical classes was 
attended with good results in every way.” (Pp. 50. Price 3d.) 


Lunatic AsyLUMs. Annual Report. 


Thirty-ninth Annual Report on the District, Criminal and Private 
Lunatic Asylums in Ireland, with appendices. A collection ot 
statistics which go to show that the number of lunatics in Ireland 
was increased during the year 1889 by 474. *‘The condition of the 
insane in Ireland, scattered through the various workhouses or wander- 
ing at large, has never been considered satisfactory”; and the 
inspectors therefore propose to lay before the Lord-Lieutenant measures 
for the due care and control of these classes of the insane in Ireland. 
The condition of the various licensed houses of the country is also 
described as unsatisfactory, and the extension of publie hospitals or 
charitable institutions is declared to be urgently required. (Pp. 122. 
Price 6d.) 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS. Report. 


Twenty-sixth detailed annual report of the Registrar-General (Ireland), 
containing a general abstract of the numbers of marriages, births, 
and deaths registered in Ireland during the year 1889. The general 
summary is followed by statistics as to population ; marriages, their 
number and their relation to population, religious denom:nations, 
ages, and civil condition; births, their number and their relation to 
population ; deaths, their number and their relation to population, 
ages, and causes. There are also chapters upon emigration and the 
weather. 





PRISONS. Report. 


Twelfth Report of the General Prisons Board, Ireland, 1889-90, with an 
appendix. The appendix contains (a) the circular and general orders 
issued during the year, and (b) statistics regarding local prisons, 
convict prisons, the registration of criminals, and expenditure. 
(Pp. 156. Price 8d.) 


PuBLIc Works. Report. 


Fifty-eighth Report from the Commissioners of Public Works in Ire- 
land, with appendices. The Commissioners report upon the various 
loans voted and upon the light railway and miscellaneous services 
entrusted to their care during the past year. (Pp. 67. Price 9d.) 


V.—SCOTLAND. 
FISHERIES. Report of Fishery Board. 

Eighth Annual Report of the Fishery Board for Scotland, being for the 
year 1889. Three parts. Part I. (‘‘General Report”) discusses the sea 
fisheries of Scotland generally, and (in a more particular manner) the 
herring fishery, the cod, ling, and hake fishery, oysterand lobster cul- 
ture, marine police and fishery superintendence, harbours, loans to 
fishermen, &c. (Pp. lvi. 88. Price 73d.) 

Part II. (Salmon Fisheries) points out that the Salmon Fishery Season 
of 1889 was not a successful one, either for nets or for rods, the season 
having been exceptionally dry. Onlv 21,101 boxes of salmon were 
sent to Billingsgate, the smallest number since 1880. (Pp. xiii. 60, 
Price 1s. 2d.) 

Part III. (Scientific Investigations) contains a General Statement, 
Description of Biological Investigations, etc. (Pp. 380. Plates. 
Price 2s. 6d.) 


Lunacy. Report. 


Thirty-second annual report of the General Board of Commissioners in 
Lunacy for Scotland. The report gives the number and distribution 
of the insane, an account of the present condition of establishments 
for lunatics, and of expenditure upon pauper lunatics, together 
with statistics of lunacy from 1858 to 1890. The appendix contains 
supplementary reports. (Pp. lxxii. 127. Price 2s.) 
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CONTENTS OF THE LEADING REVIEWS. 








CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 
H. P. Liddon. In Memoriam. 
Canon Scovt HOLLAND. 
The Senet Finance of the Last Four 
Yea Sir THOMAS FARRER, Bart. 
The ha and Abuse of Hospitals. 
Sir MoRELL MACKENZIE. 
A Worldly Woman. I—V. VERNON LEE, 
The Forward Movement in China. 
WILLIAM Wrienat, D.D. 
Hypnotism im Relation to Crime and the 
Medical Faculty. A. TAYLOR INNES. 
The Study of Statistics. 
MICHAEL MULHALL. 
Possibilities of Naval Warfare. 
H. ARTHUR KENNEDY, 
Irish Patriotism.—Thomas Davis. 
Mr. Justice O HAGAN, 
The Economic Condition of Italy. 
Dr. F. H. ‘Gert FCKEN, 





FORUM. September. 40 cents. 
Money Interests in Political aa. 
. L. GoDKIN. 
Training of Teachers. 
President G. STANLEY HALL. 
Federal Control of Elections. 
Senator JoHN T. MORGAN. 
Railway Re-organization. SIMON STERNE. 
Christianity of the Future. 
Prot. JoHN S. BLACKIE. 
Formative Influences. 
ev. Dr. Epwarp EVERETT HALE. 
Short Stiidy of ‘‘ Macbeth.” 
JAMES E. MURDOCH. 
Latest Astronomical News. 
Prof. CHARLES A. YOUNG. 
Protection against Tornadoes. 
Lieut. JoHn P. FINLEY. 
Domestic Purse Strings. ALICE E, IVEs. 
Matrimony and the State. 
Rev. Mrxor J. SAVAGE. 


~~ NATIONAL REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 
The Colonial Office and the Colonies. 
STANLEY LEIGHTON, M.P. 
The Girl Graduate. W. GALLATLY. 
The Age of Disfigurement. 
RICHARDSON EVANS. 
Homicide as a Misadventure. 
H. W. HuBsBarp, L.R.C.P. 
The Reform of Public Dinners. 
Rev. Harry JONES. 
Lewis Devrient. JANET Ross. 
The _— for the Tithe-payer and Tithe- 
own CHARLES EK, SHEA. 
Stendhal’ s Autobiography. 
Madame BLAZE DE Bury. 
The New Ordeal by Battle. 
The Knife v. Mattei. HrRBERT SNow, M.D. 
The Potato Blight in on" 





H. WILKINS. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 64d. 
Trained Nursing at the London Hospital. 
Eva C. E. Luckrs (Matron). 
Canon Liddon. The Rev. Archdeacon Porr. 
Social Democracy and the Trades Congress. 
GEORGE HOWELL, M.P. 
Street 6 gy pee in London. 

1. . W. Lawson, M.P. 

2. ya FRED WATFRHOUSE, R.A. (Presi- 
cent of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects). 

Socialism and Economics. A Review. 
M. HyNDMAN. 
The Dramatic Censorship. : 
GEORGE Moore. 
A Radical Programme.—Part IV. 
The Right Hon. Sir C. W. DILKE, Bart, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. October’ 
The Labour Revolution: 
(1) A Multitude of Counsellors (con- 
tinued). H. H. CHAMPION. 
(2) The New Departure in Trades Union- 
ism. ‘'. R. THRELFALL (Secretary to 
= “Labour Electural Association of 
‘ain and Ireland). 
(3) Wine cre tii Ideals of the Masses ? 
Hon. REGINALD B. BRETT. 





The Awakening of Jamaica. 
His EXCELLENCY SIR Henry A. BLAKE, 
(K.C.M.G. Governor of Jamaica). 
Tuberculous Meat and its Consequences, 
Dr. HENRY BEHREND. 
Some Aspects of Newman’s Influence. 
WILFRID WARD. 
Manners and Customs of Sicily in 1890. 
HAMILTON AIDE. 
Bees and Darwinism. 








Right Rev. the BIsHop OF CARLISLE. 
Dahomey and the French. 
ARCHER P, Crovcn. 
In Defence of Domestic Service. 
Miss BENSON. 
The Weaknesses of Congregationalism : 
(1) From the Pews. B. PauL NEuMAN, 
(2) From the Pulpit. 
Rev. HERBERT DARLow. 
An Armenian’s Cry for Armenia. 
J. ARATOON Malco (of ‘‘ The 
Haiasdan”). 
A Model Government Office. 
Louts J. JENNINGS, M.P. 
Meddling with Hindu Marriages. 
J.D. Re Es, C.I.E. 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
September. 50 cents. 
Federal Election Bill. 
T. V. POWDERLY. 
Society Women of the — of Christ. 
GAIL HAMILTON. 
Tolstoi and the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
Our Fur-Seal Fisheries. 
D. O. MILts. 


McKinley Tariff Bill in Europe. 
GUSTAVE DE MOLINARI. 
Client and Architect. 
Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 
Literary Women in London Society. 
Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Popular Errors a Health. 
dr. WILLIAM S. SEARLE, 
A Janus-faced Statute. (Silver Bill.) 
RICHARD P. BLAND. 
Pan-American Conference. 
M. RoMERO. 
Recent Crisis in Congress. 
REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE. 





PATERNOSTER REVIEW. 6d. 
India of To-day, Marquess of RIPon. 
The Book of the Future. 

HENRY BLACKBURN. 
Cardinal Newman. Fr. LocKHART. 
1890—Sonnet. AUBREY DE VERE. 
Henry Parry Liddon, D.D. 
C. KEGAN PAUL. 
The Potato Blight. Dr. McWEENY, M.A. 
The Primrose League. GEORGE LANE Fox. 
The Pawnbroker and the Poor. : 
ALBERT J. A. BALL. 
The Armenian Crisis. M. SEVASLY. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 
Problems of Greater Britain. 
Paoli, the Patriot. Ernest A. VIZETELLY. 
Divorce in Australia : Clerical Opposition. 
Mrs. JEANNIE LOCKETT 
The Irish Parliament, 1782—1793. 
T. W. ROLLESTON. 
A Neglected Path to nade 
Mrs. FRANCES RUSSELL. 
The Search for the Lost Mr. Bathurst. 
W. M. W. Catt. 
The Importance of Race, and its Bearing on 
the Negro Question. Mrs. BODINGTON. 
Contemporary Literature. 
Home Affairs. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Oct. 2s. 6d. 
South African Affairs. 

By A SoutH AFRICAN. 
The Jews in Russia. E. B. Lanin. 
John Milton. Sir F. PoLiock. 
Work while ye have the Light. (Part I.) 


Count ToLsTot!. 
The McKinley Bill. 
Mr. EamMont Hake and M:. WESSLAU. 

















In Ruthenia. Miss M. M. DowIeE. 
Reason in Religion. Father BowpeEn. 
The Eighteenth International Medical Con- 

gress. Mr. Eccues. 
Anthony Hamilton, Esq. G. SaintsBpuRY. 
The Recent Additions to the National 


Gallery. G. Moore. 
One of the Conquerors of our Fg (Chap. 
I.-VI.) G. MEREDITH, 





REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
September 1. : 
Blaisé Pascal. M. JosEPH BERTRAND. 
Neither God nor Master. GroRGEs DurRuy. 
Relating to a Copy of the Mazims, 
Cte. pD’Hausson VILLE. 
The First German Romancists. 
LERY BRUHL. 
France and the French as they are Judged 
Abroad. J. BouRDEAU. 
Silk Industry in France. 
ALBERT DE LA BERGE. 
Mingrelia and Baron de Suttner’s Caucasian 
Novels. G. VALBERT. 
Literary Review : Critics and Novels. 
F. BRUNETIERE. 
France and Tonquin V. DE Roscorr. 
The Ecumenical Patriarchate and the 
Honesty of the Sublime Porte. 
Sedan and Contemporary Germany. 
E. FUSTER. 
September 15. 
Schemes of French Classical Instruction 
froma National Point of View. 
M. A. Fourier. 
Lucas Helm’s Revenge. AUGUSTE BLONDEL. 
A Director of the French Academy in Rome. 
(M. Jean Alaux.) EUGENE GUILLAUME. 
A Family Friend of the Ancien Régime. 
VICTOR DU BLED. 
Prussia after Tilsit II. a, Reform. 
CAVAIGNAC. 
The Great Classic of English Novels, (Henry 
Fieldin PAUL STAPFER. 
Slavonic Pane. L. SACHER MASACH. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 
September 1. 
Theatrical Concerts. 
. CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. 
Democratic Gentlemen: Vicomte de 
Noailles (1st -— 





Marquis DE CASTELLANE. 
The French City (5th and last part). 
G. EUGENE SIMoN. 
Alexander I, and Napoleon (4th part). 
M. TaritscHEFF. 
Two New Swiss Universities. 
GEORGES RENARD. 
A Consequence of the New Law upon the 
General Staff. 
Portraits of Women from the Life. 
A. MATTHEY. 
A Contribution to the History of Russia. 
Louts RICHARD. 
The Doubs and Its Valley. (Poetry). 
FREDERIC BATAILLE. 
The International Questions of the Peni- 
tential Congress at St. Petersburg.. 
HEnRI Joy. 
In the North Sea. A. MANIER. 
The Graduation of the First Meridian upon 
Sea Charts. TONDINI DE QUARINGHI. 
The Great Naval Manceuvres. 
Commandant Z. 
September 15. 
The Czars and France. Prince DE VALORI. 
Alexander I. aud Napoleon (end). 


. TATITSCHEFF. 
Democratic Gentlemen : Vicomte de Noailles 
(end). arquis DE CASTELLANE. 


= ee Alliance and Commercial Trea- 
. R. FOURNIER DE FLAIX. 

A Man of Letters (Dialogue, ten years old). 
EDOUARD Rop. 

An Appointment. LuiGiI GUALDo. 
An Old Question (concerning the — 
. AYME, 


Night Under the Trees. (Poetry.) 
Pucenavae SIRRON. 
Reform in the Education of Young Girls. 
Madame MATHILDE FEREY. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


AMERICAN AND ART. 





Andover Review. September. 35 cents. 


Modern Reconstruction of Ethics. By 
Professor W. R. Benedict. 

Socialism in the Light of History. By 
Mr. George Willis Toabe. 

New Basis of National Education. By 
Mr. George R. Stetson, 

Manuscripts in the British Museum. By 
Professor L. Sears. 
Hebrew Prophet and _ the Christian 
Preacher. By Geo. B. Spalding, D.D. 
Optimism in American Literature and 
Life. By Professor Charles F. Richard- 
son. 

General View of Missions.—China. By 
Rev. C. C. Starbuck. 

Arena. September. 50 cents. 

The Race Question. By Senator John TF. 
Morgan. 

Uniform Marriage and Divorce Laws. By 


Samuel Dike, LL.D. 
Psychical Research. 
son, LL.D. 
Vaccination: A Scientific Inquiry. 
Charles Creighton, A.M., D.D. 
Robert Owen at New Lanark. By Walter 
Lewin. 
W. E. Gladstone: The Greatest Living 


By Richard Hodg- 
By 


Statesman. By James Realf, jun. 
Cosmopolitan. September. 25 cents. 
Transplanted American Beauty. (Illus- 
trated.) By F. Leslie Baker. 
Flying Trip Around the World. (Tllus- 
trated.) By Elizabeth Bisland. 
Swedish Military Forces. (Illustrated. 


By Hjalmar Kohler. 
Diplomatic Life at the Court of Persia. 
(Illustrated.) By S. G. W. Benjamin. 
Jules Lemaitre. (Iilustrated.) By Brander 
Matthews. 

Adolf Obe-linder. By 
Charles Stuart Pratt. 

Comedy of Courtship. (Illustrated.) By 
Edgar Fawcett. 


Homiletic Review. September. 30 cents. 
The Possible Federation of the Evan- 
gelical Protestant Churches. By Prof. 
Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
The Study of the Classics by Ministers. 
By J. 0. Murray, D.D., Dean of Prince- 
ton College. 


(Illustrated.) 


The Decadence of Country Churches. By 
Rev. W. H. Luckenbach. 

Dreams and the Moral Life. By Prof. 
B. B, Warfield, D.D. 

Sensationalism and the Pulpit. By Rev. 

‘A. McElroy Wylie. 

The Dynamics of Human Life. By Pres. 
D. H. Wheeler, D.D. 

Methods of Evangelization. By Rev. J. 


Hudson Taylor, of the China Inland 


Mission. 

The European Department. By J. H. W. 
Stuckenberg. 

Current English Thought. By Rev. 


Joseph Parker, D.D. 


Magazine of American History. Sep- 
tember. 
The first Croton Water Celebration in 
1842. (Illustrated.) 
“The Self-made Lord Timothy Dexter.” 
“The Rifle in Colonial Times.” 
“The Battle of Queenstown Heights.” 
By John Frazer, of Montreal. 


Missionary Review ofthe World. Sep- 
tember. 25 cents. 
The Mission in Basutoland. By Rev. A. 
Thompson. 


Woman’s Work for Women. By F. F. 
Ellinwood. 

The Supernatural Factor in Missions. By 
Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Mormon Proselytism. By Rev. D. L. 
Leonard. 

Shanghai Missionary Conference. By 


Rev. F. S. Curtis and Dr. A. P. Happer. 





| 
| 
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New England Magazine. 





i September. 


25 cents. 
Mark Hopkins. 
Present Condition of the Farmer. 

Edward B. Williams. 

Literature in French Canada. By George 

Stewart, D.C.L. 

Some Canadian Writers of To-day. By 

W. Blaekburn Harte. 
University of Georgia. 

Strahan. 

Army of the Potomac. 

L. Chamberlain. 
Minneapolis in 1890. By Prof. William 

W. Folwell. 

Moses in Massachusetts. By Rev. George 

Anson Jackson. 


By Rev. Frank Kasson. 
By 


Charles Morton 
By Gen. Joshua 


Co-operation in Agriculture. By James 
K. Reeve. 
Our Day. September. 25 cents. 


The American Board and Minneapolis. 
By Ex-President Cyrus Hamlin. 
* Religious Movements in Italy. By Pro- 


fessor J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 
Our Toiling Children. By Mrs. Florence 
Wischnewtzky. 


Anti-Lottery Bills in Congress. President 
Harrison and Secretary Wannemaker. 
Boston Monday Lectures. By Joseph 
Cook. 

Book Notices.—‘‘ Lux Mundi.”  Arch- 
bishop Ireland on ‘ Public and Paro- 
chial Schools.” 


Poet-Lore. September. 

A Recent ‘Renaissance. II.—Maria Leff- 
ert Elmendorf. The “ Felibrige.” 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets, ‘‘W. H.” and 
“The Dark Lady.” By Charlotte C. 
Stopes. 

A Study of Rhymes in Browning. Eliza- 
beth M. Clark. 

A Study Programme: English Life and 


Literature. 
ART. 


Amateur Photographer. October. 2s. 6d, 
Prize Photographs: Scenes in Norway. 
aul Lange. (With Descriptive Letter- 


press). 


Art and Literature. October. 1s. 
Walter Besant. (With Photograph.) 
Art in Mexico. (Illustrated.) 
Equestrian Monuments. John of Bologna 
and Pietro Tacca. (Illustrated.) 
The Dawn of Decoration. 
Architectural Curiosities. 


Art Journal. October. 1s. 6d. 

“Ploughing.” From the Picture by 
George Clausen. 

George Clausen. Illustrated. R. A. M. 
Stevenson. 

Art in Country Inns and Lodging Houses. 
Mrs. Andrew Lang. 

The Royal Palaces—Righmond and Kew. 
(Illustrated.) W. J. Loftie. 

The Art Sales of 1890. A. C. R. Carter. 

The Early Days of Wilkie. (Illustrated. 
Eva Blantyre Simpson. 

Cardinal Newman and the Studios. (Illus- 
trated.) Wilfrid Meynell. 

The Third Industrial Exhibition of Japan. 
F. T. Piggott. 


L’ART. September. 5fr. 
The Cathedral of Orviedo. Illus. (Con- 
tinuation. H. Mereu. 
Ulysse Butin. (Concluded.) Abel Patoux. 
Atalanta. 6d. 
The Art of Burne-Jones. (Illustrated. 
Julia Cartwright. 
Century Magazine. ls. 
An Artist’s Letters from Japan. (Illus- 
trated.) John La Farge. 
Cosmopolitan. September. 1s. 
Adolf Oberlinder. Humorist.  (Illus- 


trated.) C.S. Pratt. 


| 
| 
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Deutsche Rundschau. 


Harper’s Monthly. September. 


Housewife. 


Igdrasil. 








September. 
Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Dawn” and “Twilight.” 
W. Henke. 


1s. 


Recent Discoveries of Painted Greek 
Sculpture. (Illustrated.) kh. Sturgis. 


6d. 

Lessons in Art without a Master. H. Nisbet 
6d. 

Marie Bashkirtseff's Studio. 


Lippincott’s Monthly. 1s. 
Le Prix de Rome. L. R. MeCabe, 


Magazine of Art, 1s. 

‘‘Shipwrecked Fishermen.” 
piece. Josef Israels. 

Josef Israels. With Seven Illustrations. 
David Croal Thomson. 

‘*Love’s Rubicon.” Poem. Kate Carter. 
With an Illustration by the late Miss 
Alice Havers, Engraved by J. M. John- 
stone. 

Should there be a ‘British Artists’ 
Room ” at the National Gallery? The 
Editor. 

The Modern Schools of Painting and 
Sculpture, as Illustrated by the ‘‘ Grand 
Prix” at the Paris Exhibition.—III. 
Claude Philips. 

Lady Harriet Clive. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, P.R.A. Engraved by Professor 
Berthod. 

Degas. the Painter of Modern Life. George 

oore. With three Illustrations. 

Embroidered Book-Covers. S. T. Prideaux. 
With Five Illustrations. 

Newbery House Magazine. 1s. 

Flemish Painters. III. Peter Paul Rubens. 
G. S. Maequoid. 

Photographic Reporter. September. 1s. 
Monthly Photographic Competition.— 
Genre or Figure Study. (Illustrated.) 
Stereoscopic Photography. W. Griffiths. 

On Development. W. T. Goodhew. 

Enlarging. F. Mottershaw. 


Frontis. 


London Stereoscopic Company's New 
Premises. (Illustrated.) 
Portfolio. 


In the Dukeries. (Illustrated.) 

The British Sea, VIII.; The Firth of 
Forth. (Illustrated.) James Purves. 
The Pastels and Drawings of Millet. Julia 

M. Ady. 
Charing Cross to St. Paul's, IV.; The Law 
Courts. (Illustrated.) Justin McCarthy. 
Coloured Japanese Alloys. 
Art Chronicle. 
Velhagen und Klasing’s Neue Monats- 
hefte. September. 


Michael Angelo I. (Illustrated.) H. 
Knackfuss. 


Adolf Menzel and His Latest Etching— 
‘* Learning Italian.” (Illustrated.) L. 
Pietsch. 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine. 30c. 
The Washington Convention and Exhibi- 
tion of the Photographers’ Association 
of America. 
The President's Annual Address. 
bg = Beauty. Prof. Thomas Wilson. 
o e 


ew Metric Standards.” Prof. 
T. C. Medenhall. 
“Criticisms of Photographs.” Mr. J. 


Scott yy 

Report of the Daguerre Fund Committee. 

Development for Orthochromatic Photo- 
graphy. Mr. G. Cramer. 

“Flash Light Compounds.” Dr. Taylor. 

“Working on the Negative.” Mr. G. L. 
Hurd. 

“Printing on Albumen Paper.” Mr. 
Charles T, Fellows. 


Fortnightly Review. 


The New Pictures in the National Gallery. 
George Moore. 
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THE MORE NOTABLE ARTICLES IN THE MAGAZINES. 





All the.World. 3a. 


Selt. By the General. 
A Disciple of Louise Michel. By E. San- 
deman. 
A Look at the Social Wing. (Illustrated.) 
ba e 1 I Do ?—A paper for Self-Denial 
eek. 


Amateur Work. 6d. 


Model Boat Building. 

American Orgin Building. 

Electric Toy Making. 

ar Ottomans, and How They Can Be 
Made. 


Anglo-Austria. September. 50/7.=10d. 


Tne Grottoes of the Carso,. 


Antiquary. 1s. 


An Armourer’s Bill, Temp. Edward III. 
By Hon. Harold Dillon, F.S,A. 

Leicester Castle and its Proposed Demo- 
lition. By Mrs. Chaworth Musters. 

On the Entrenchments onthe Yorkshire 
wae By Rev. E. Maule Cole, M.A., 
.G.S. 


Asclepiad. September. 2s. 6d. 


Artificial Respiration.—Theory and Prac- 
tice. 

Lessons from the Fasting Mania. 

Acute Poisoning by Chloral Hydrate ; 
Symptoms of Poisoning by Chloral 

drate, Acute and Chronic. 

Joseph Black, M.D., and School of Chemi- 
eal Medicine (with Portrait). 

On Nitrite of Amylaud Nitrate of Amyl. 

Execution by Electricity. 


Argosy. 6d. 


Fair Normandy. By Charles W. Wood. 
More About Snakes. 


Astrologer’s Magazine. 4d. 


Notable Horoscopes.—The late Princess 
Alice and Jesus Christ’s Nativity (con- 
cluded.) 

Astro-Meteorology, with Predictions for 
October. 


Atalanta. 4d. 


**Yea, I havea Goodly Heritage.” Poem. 
By Christina G. Rossetti. 

Imogen. A Serial Story. Chapters I.-II. 
Mrs. Molesworth, 

Voices From My Books. 
Burrell. 

The Art of Burne-Jones. 
By Julia Cartwright. 

‘*Shakespeare.” By L. Toulmin Smith. 


By Arthur 
(Illustrated.) 


Atlantic Monthly. 6a. 


Altdorf and the Landesgemeinde of Uri. 
By W. D. McCracken. 

Henrik Ibsen. His life abroad and later 
Dramas. By F. P. Evans. 

A Wandering Scholar of the 16th Century. 
Johannes Butzbach. By J. Kirke 
Saulding. 

Over The Teacups. XI. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 


The Author. 6d. September. 


The Poets’ Seat. By Austin Dobson. 
English Authors and the Colonies. 
An American Society of Authors. 


Bankers’ Magazin 


e. 
New Relations of Bank of England to 
Money Market. 
Post. Office Savings Banks. 
The Financial Position. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. October. 2s. 6d. 


The Tzar and the Jews. 

Manners. By Sir Herbert Eustace Max- 
well, Bart., M.P. 

The Invincible Armada. From Friedrich 
Schiller. Translated by Sir Theodore 
Martin, K.C.B. 

Life at Bohemian Baths. By W. Fraser 


Rae. 

A Night in a Moorish Hummum. By 
Walter B. Harris. 

The Influence of Sea Power upon History. 


Board of Trade Journal. Sept. 15th. 6d. 


Skilled Labour Market. 

The United States Tariff Bill. 
Economic Condition of Antwerp. 
Coal and Iron Trade of Germany. 
Commercial Condition of Costa Rica. 











Contem 


Bookworm. 6d. 
Sir Roger de Coverley and the Spectator. 


J.S. Hugill. (With Two Illustrations.) 


The Story of Monsieur Oufle. W. C 
Sydney. 
Boy's Own Paper. 6d. 
Guns and Firearms. : 
A “True Courage” Page. (Specimens 
from our Literary Competition.) 
Cricket Notabilities of 1390. (With Por- 
traits.) 
The Balaclava Charge. (With Portrait 
Group.) 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. 7d. 
About Buses. (Illustrated.) F.M. Homes, 
A New Home Occupation for Ladies. (II- 
lustrated.) E. Crossley. 
How Men Hit the Bull’s-eye. W. J. Lacey. 
A Prime Minister's Engagements. (Illus- 
trated.) Edwin Goadby. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 6d. 


Sir Joseph Bazalgette, C.B. At Home. 
29 ee (Illustrated. ) 
The Smithfield Meat Market. (Illus.) 
Revising Barristers and their Work. 


Centennial. July. 1s. 


Abuse of Marriage. By John Miller. 

Digging for Diamonds. By John B. 
Graham. 

Woman, as Ibsen Paints Her. By Mrs. 
George Montefiore. 

Cairo to Suez in 1829. By J. Steele 
Robertson. 

Our Governors and the Home Office. By 
“* Constitutionalist.” 


The Century. 1s. 4d. 


Out-of-the-Ways in High Savov. By 
Edward Eggleston. Pictures by Joseph 
Pennell. 

The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson. 
By Joseph Jefferson. Conclusion. Pic- 
tures by the Author, Otto H. Bacher, 
and from Photographs. 

Why Patronage in Office is un-American. 
By Henry Cabot Lodge. 

On Meteorites and the History of Stellar 
Systems. Illustrated.) By G. H. 
Darwin. 

Prehistoric Cave Dwellings. (Illustrated.) 
By F. T. Bickford. 

Women in American Literature. By 
Helen Gray Cone. 


Chambers’s Journal. October. 7d. 


Roman Fever. By S. Baring-Gould. 

A London Tea Warehouse. 

What Great Men Think of Work. 

Paris Syndicate of Professional Mendi- 
cants. 


Chautauquan. 2 dollars. Yearly. 


The Intellectua! Development of the 
English. E. A. Freeman. 

The En lish Constitution. Dr. W.Wilson. 

The Religious History of England. Prof. 
G. P. Fisher. 

How the Saxons Lived, I. R.S. Dix. 

Tenure of Land in England, I. Dr. McG. 
Means. 

An Early Briton. 
son. 

Studies in Astronomy, I. G. P. Servis. 

General John Charles Frémont. Dr. A 
Edwards. 


Dr. J. Franklin Jame- 


The Church Reformer. October. 2d. 


The Church and Socialism. Rev. Stewart 
Headlam. 

Notes for the Congress. 

Guild of St. Matthew—Annual Report. 


Clergyman’s Magazine. October. ls. 


Portrait and Brief Notice of the Very Rev. 
Dr. Chadwick, Dean of Armagh 

The Conduct of Public Worship. Rev. 
Canon Wynne. 

Sermons Straight to the Point: Temper, 
Rev. H. G. Youarde, Vicar of Whitegate, 
Norwich. 

rary Pulpit. 6d. 

Canon Liddon’s Last Sermon in St. Paul’s, 

Canon Liddon: A Memorial Sermon. 
Canon Scott Holland. 

Church Life in a Northern Fishing 
Village. 
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Cornhill Magazine, 6d. 
the Sincerest Form of Flattery. 
On Helvellyn with) the Shepherds. 
Farmhouse Notes. 
Day of Days. 
Samuel orley. { With Portrait. By 
Edwin Hoddér. 
English Illustrated Magazine. 6d. 
An Autumn Vision, October 31, 1889. By 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
The New Trade Union Movement. By 
Urquhart A. Forbes. (Illustrated.) 
The Vicar of Waketield and its Illustrators. 
By Austin Dobson. (I!lustrated.) 
An Interlude. 7 W. K. Clifford. 
In New Guinea. By Hume Nisbet. 
Edinburgh. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Witch of Prague Chapters I. and 
II. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Expositor. October. 1s. 
oteson Genesis. Very Rev. J.J. Stewart 
Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 
Wisdom: Whence shall She be Gotten ? 
Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D. 
The Resurrection of the Dead. Rev. 
Prof. W. Milligan, D.D. 
Personal Reminiscences of Cardinal 
Newman. Arthur W. Hutton, M.A. 
Expository Times. October. 3d. 
Ritschl, Lightfoot, Hatch. Rev. Principal 
Rainy, D.D., Edinburgh. 
Index to Modern Sermons and Expositions, 
Fireside. 6d. 
Dr. Newman; Romanism and Angli- 
canism. By Rev. Charles Bullock, B.D. 
Bell-Lore. By William Andrews, F.R.H.S. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. By Herbert S. 
Bullock. 
Girl’s Own Paper. b 
Women’s ‘‘ Noms de Plume.” 
Blaquiere. 
On the Practice of Duet Singing. Madame 
Florence Perugini. 
English Gifts to Indian Children. E. A. 
Manning. 
Good Words. 64. 
Cardinal Newman. R. H. Hutton. 
Bits from Sicily. (Illus.) The Editor. 
Recent Corroborations of Scripture. Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
= a. of the Ocean. Hugh Robert 
Mill 


Dora de 


lll. 
George Herbert: the Parson of Bemerton. 
John Brown, D.D, 
Hand and Heart. 
Portrait and Sketch of the Rev. Canon 
Barker. 
Harper's Monthly Magazine. Septem- 
er 


Across the Andes. (Illustrated.) By 
Theodore Child. 

Metric System. By H. W. Richardson. 

Recent Discoveries of Painted Greek 
Sculpture. (Illustrated.) By Russell 
Sturgis. 

Mountain Passes of the Cumberland (with 
map). By James Lane Allen. 

Havard University in 1890. Charles Eliot 
Norton. 

Social Side of Yachting.  (Tllustrated.) 
By J. D. Jerrold Kelley, U.S.N. 

October. 

Antoine’s Moose Yard. Drawn by Frederic 
Julian Ralph Remington. 

Reminiscences of N. P. Willis and Lydia 
Maria Child. By George Ticknor Curtis. 

“The Dream of Phidias.” A Poem. By 
Rennell Rudd. 

Agricultural Chili. By Theodore Child. 

Nights at Newstead Abbey. By Joaquin 
Miller. 

Harper’s Young People. 
School Days of our Présidents. 
Homing Pigeons. 

How to Row. 
What the Midnight can Show us. 

Home Words. 

Our Church Portrait Gallery. 


By the 
Rev. Canon McCormick, D.D. 
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The Homiletic Magazine. _ Price 1s. 
| Sermo:.s: The Dignity of Womanhood. 
| By Rev. Aubrey L. Moore, M.A 
Expository Papers: The Miracles of our 
Lord. By William J. Deane, M.A. 

The Children’s Service: On Love to Christ. 
By Rev. R. Brewin. 
| Housewife. 6d. 
] Duck Farming for Pleasure and Profit. II. 
By W. Chitty. 
Lessons in Art without a Master. VIII-IX. 
By Hume Nisbet. 
Homeepathy inthe Household. By Alfred 
C. Pope. 
} Igdrasil. 6d. 
** Poor People’s Christmas.” 
Roden Noel. 
Ruskiniana ! etter on Politics. 
“Studies in Contemporary Poetry.” 
Poetry of Emily Hickey. 
The Real and the Ideal 
Kineton Parkes. 
The Reading Guild of Igdrasil. W.Warwick 
The_ Illustrated Missionary News. 
October. 2d. 
What Hinders in France ? 


Poem. Hon. 


The 


in Literature. 


Christlieb Traugott Libschytz. (Illus- 
trated.) 
An Ancient Javanese Temple.  (Illus- 


trated.) 


The Illustrated Naval and Military 

Magazine. 2s. td 

** Ayesha,” the Daughter of the Kexholm 
Regiment of Grenadiers. 

Great Commanders of Modern Times. V. 
Wellington. By W. O'Connor Morris 

In the Cavalry Ranks: Or, Why not En- 
list as a Soldier? By a Corporal of 
Dragoon Guards. 

Induced Draught v. Forced Draught in 
Boilers. By Harry Williams, Chief In- 
spector of Machinery, R.N. 

Some Notes on Military emery By 
Capt. W. Verner, R.B. Part VII 

sew I Lost the Quee n's Prize at Bisley. 
Ry A. M. Horwood. 

The Irish Monthly, 61. 

The Irish Reaper’s Evensong. 
Coleman. 

To the Night. Hilaire Belloc. 

Good-bye to Ober-Ammergau till 1900. 
Katherine Roche. 

St. Yves of Brittany. Mrs. Bartle Teeling. 

The King’s Own. 

The Thermopyle of Christianity. 

The Tower of Babel. 

Socialism Tried and Found Wanting in 
Peru. 

Leisure Hour. 6d. 

Professor Adam Sedgwick, of Cambridge. 

>. 


James Macaulay, N 

The Sovereigns of Europe. The Royal 
Couple of Roumania. (With Portraits.) 

Random Notes from Nature in the Autumn 
Time. (Illustrated.) Charles Whymper. 

Champion Counties. Cricket. W. J. 
Gordon. 

Otago Fiords and Stewart Island. Alfred 
Tozer. 

Thinkers and Music. 

Lippincott’ Ss. Is. 
Marriage at Sea. 
E lectric Lighting. 





Patk, J. 


| 


J. Rogers Rees. 


By W. Clark Russell. 
By Sir David Salo- 
mons, Bart. 


University Extension. By Sydney T. 


Skidmore. 
Le Prix de Rome. By L. R. McCabe. 





The New Cesar—Rudyard Kipling. By 
Julian Hawthorne. 
Little Folks. 6d. 
A Town of Musical Boxes. 
True Tales of the Sea. 
Longman’s Magazine. October. 6d. 
A Tale «f One Hundred Years Ago. By 
Val Prinsep, A.R.A. 
Working Hours and Working Men. By 


Dr. B. W. Richardson. 


On General Gordon’s Copy of Newman’s 


= eye 4 Gerontius By William 
B. A. Axo 
The Idyll ‘of Brook Farm. By Melen 


Shipton. 
The At of Ruim. By Grant Allen. 
Dew. By Dr. J. G. McPherson, F.R.S. 


| 
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The quiver. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 











Lucifer. September. 1s. 6d. 

The Dual Aspect of Wisdom. 

Leo Tolstoi and his Unecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity. By Rapiael von Koeber and 
Dr. Phiel. 

Spooks Among the Roman Catholics. 

Pis'is-Sophia (continued). 

Our Fallen Brethren. By C. Carter 
Blake, Doe. Sc., F.T.S. 

Maemillan’s Magazine. :s. 

He Fell among Thieves. By D. Christie 
Murray. 

Thomas Hood. By George Saintsbury. 

The Realities of War. Tolstoi and Vererst- 
chagin. By A. E. Street. 

Madame of Orleans. Mrs. 
(Julia Cartwright). 

The Shrine of Fifth Monarchy. Sir H. 
Vane’s Name. By Victor Plair. 

What has become of Original Sin ? 

The Management of Land. By George 
Cadell 

Merry England. 

Anecdotes of Cardinal Newman, and 
Portraits and Engravings of the Places 
with which he is associated. 

Facsimile copy of ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light.” 

Month. 2s. 

A Father of Souls. 

At Ober-Ammergau in 1890. P. J. O'Reilly. 

The Phenomena of Hypnosis. J. F. W. 
Howley. 

A Pyrenean Shrine. Norman Stuart. 

Sir George Stokes on Immortality.—II. 
Charles Coupe. 


Monthly Chronicle of North Country 
Lore and Legend. 6d. 
Branxholme Tower. W. E. Wilson. 
Miracle Plays and Mysteries in the North. 
M.S. Hardeastle. 
Bird Life on the Farne Islands. 
Murray’s Magazine. 1s. 
Cipher Corres,ondence. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. S. Rothwell. 
An Old Letter from the Baltic. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Letters from the Baltic.” 
Boat-Life in Siam. By E. B. M. 
By J. Hall 


Henry Ady 


The American Cattle-Trade. 
Richardson, 


Nature Notes, The Selborne Society’s 
Magazine. 2d. 
The Protection of Plants in Switzerland. 
James Brit’ en, F.L.S. 
Books of Feathers. Mrs. Brightwen, vice- 
president of the Selborne Society. 


The Newbery House Magazine. 1s. 

— of the Church Congress at 
Tull. 

Drunkenness and Some of its Remedies. 
By the Rev. Prebendary Harry Jones. 

Cardinal Newman. (lllustrated.) By the 
Rev. F. Arnold, M.A. 

Flemish Painters. III. Peter Paul Rubens. 
(Illustrated ) By G. S. Macquoid. 
The Anglo-Saxon Race as a Civilizing 
Agency in Asia. By Prof. Vambéry. 
The Paris Labour Exchange. By Helen 
Zimmern. 

The Parents’ Review. 6d. 

An Educational Reformer—T. H. Green. 

Parents and Children. II. Parents as 
Rulers. By the Editor. 

Observations and Experiments in Educa- 
tion. By Mrs. Southwood Hill. 

Our Sons. IV. Employment in India. By 
J. J. Heaton, Indian Civil Service. 


The First Music Lessons. By Mrs, Spen- 
cer Curwen. 
Phrenological Journal. September. 
5 cents. 


Sketches of Phrenological Biography— 
** George Coombe.” 

Group of Novel 
(Illustrated.) 
Mr. Blackburne. 
Mesmeric Dangers. 

6d 

“The Luxury of Woe” in ah. (illus- 
trated.) By W. Simpson, R.I 

A Tale of a Dutch Hero. (Illustrated.) 
By G. C. Hindley. 


Hygienic Appliances. 


(With portrait.) 
By Dr. Coates. 





| 











Scribner’s Magazine. ls. 
With a Cable Expedition. (Illustrated.) 
By Herb-rt Laws Webb. 
The City House in the West. (Illustrated. ) 
By John W. Root. 


atone oe Man in America. II, By 
.S. Shaler. 
The Lake Country of New England. (II- 


lustrated.) By Newman Smyth. 
Sard Waves at Henlopen and Hatteras. 
(Illustrated.) By John R. Spears. 


Sun. 6d. 

Mrs. Henry Wood and her Novels. 
Alex. H. Japp, LL.D 

“Makers of usic.” 
Farquharson Sharp. 

Evolution of Surnames. 
Taylor, F.R.G.S 

= cent Floods ° China and Japan. 

» F, Scoraon-Cumming. 

cok Roman Customs. 

Rome. 


By 
I.—Handel._ R. 
By Benjamin 
By 
By E. D. Berry 


Sunday at Home. 6d. 


Centenary of the Birth of Theobald Mat- 
thews. Richard Heath. 
Burmese Pagodas. Rev. A. H. Finn. 


Sunday Magazine. 6d. 
Mecca and Medina, 
Robertson, D.D. 
The Snail’s Story. 
Dr. Barnardo. 
D.D., LL.D. 
The Children of the Highways—George 
Smith of Coalville. L. T. Meade. 


The Theological Monthly. 1s. x 


The Problem of Philosophy. By Alfred 
K. Cherrill. 

The Book of Enoch: Date, Authorshipand 
General Results. By William J. Deane. 

The Present State of Religion in France. 
By Thomas Pryde. 


Professor James 


Darley Dale. 
“Professor W. G. Blackie, 


The Temple Bar Magazine. 1s. 


A Soldier of the Mutiny. 

Letters of a Worldly Woman. X.-XI. 
Edwin Waugh, the Lancashire Poet. 
George Crabbe. 


Theatre. October. 1s. 


Play Writing. C. E. Meetkerke. 
Edward S. Willardand William Davenport 


Adams. A Biographical and Critical 
Sketch. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 6d. 
“*The Other Man’s Wife.” Chaps. I—IV. 


By John Strange Winter. 

The Weather Problem. V. By Hugh 
Clements. 

The Works of Erckmann-Chatrian. By 
Mary C. Rowsell. 

Queen Elizabeth, of Roumania. 

Tne late Canon Liddon. By Charles J. 
Ward. 


Time, 1s. 

Disease—Species. C. Creighton, M.D. 

The Lagoons of Languedoc. M. Betham 
Edwards. 

Tennyson as a Thinker. H.S. Salt. 

How Real Axminster is Made: a Visit to 
the Only Factory in England. H. Cox. 

The Liverpool Congress. Eleanor Marx- 


Avelin 
At the Old Bailey. Edw. Aveling. 
Work. 6d. 
A Mantelpiece with Italian Renaissance 
Carvings. 


Constructive Strength in Woodwork. 


The Woman’s World. 1s. 
Mrs. Fawcett At Home.  (Illustrated.) 
By John Rolph. 
The Modern French Girl. By A. L. P. 


The Violin as an Instrument Yor Girls. By 
F. Joyce Barrett. 
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INDEX. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 








A., Arena C. R. Contemporary Review , L.H., Leisure Hour P.M.M., Primitive Methodi t 
A. A.,  Anglo-Austria D. BD., Day of Days | Lip Lippincott’s Monthly | Mazazine 
A.A.P.S., Araals of the American D.R., Dublin Review L. M., Longman’s Magazine | P.M. Q,, Primitive Methodist 
Academy of Political E.. Expositor L. @., London Quarterly Quarterly 
and Social Science Ed., Education L. Fe, Ladies’ Treasury 4 Q., P *hotographic Quarterly 
L.. Art and Literature E.H., English Historical Re- | Lue., Lucifer P.R:, Parents’ Review 
W., All the World view | L.W., Life and Work Pres. Ch., Presbyterian Church- 
A.M., Atlantic Monthly Ey hs English Illustrated | Ly. Lyceum man 
Ant. Antiquary Magazine | Mac., Macmillan’s Magazine P.R.R., Presbyterian and Re- 
A.Q., = Asiatic Quarterly E. R., Edinburgh Review M. A. H. Mazazine of American tormed Review 
A. R. Andover Review E.T., Expository Times History Ps., Psy che 
Arg., Argosy E. W. East and West M. Art, Magazine of Art Q., Quiver 
Art., Artist | F., Forum M.C., Monthly Chronicle of g- R., Quarterly Review 
q Art J., Art Journal | Fic. Fireside North Country Lore. Sun 
Astrol. M., Astrologers Maga- | F. R., Fortnightly Review | Mind, Mind oe Scots Magazine 
zine, | G. M., Gentleman's Magazine | M.M., Murray's Magazine Serib., Scribner's M:gazine 
Ata., Atalanta G.0O.P., Girl’s Own Paper | M. P. Monthly Packet S. D., Subjects of the Day 
Au. Author | Gols. Great Thoughts | M.N. C., Methodist New Con- S G.M., Se ttish Geographical 
A. W., Amateur Work | G.W., Good Words. | nexion Magazine Magazine 
B., Baily’s Magazine | Eke Housewite | M. @., Manchester Quarterly S. H., Sund-y at Home 
Baby, Baby | H.C., Home Chimes | M.R., Missionary Review of | S M., Sunday Magazine 
B. B., Bow Be lls. | H.R. Home Friend | the World | Soe. R., Social Review 
Bank. Bankers’ Magazine | H. H., Hand and Heart Mus. T., Musical Times S. R., Scottish Review 
Bel.. Belgravia | H. M., Harper's Magazine | N.A.R., North American Re- S.T., Sword and Trowel 
Bk-wm. Soee wore | Hom. M., Homiletic Magazine view St., S atesman 
B. M. Blackwood’s Magazine | H.R., Homiletic Review Nat. R., National Review Stu., Student 
B. O. P., Boy’s Own Paper H. W., Homceopathie World | N. C.. Nineteenth Ce an Sun.R., Sunday Review 
B. T he Bourd of Trade Journal HomeW.,Home Words | N. E.M., New England Magazine S.W., Shippisg World 
C.. Corrhbill I. C. B., Illustrated Carpenter | N.H., Newbery House Maga- | T., Time 
Cen Centennial and Builder | zine | Tim., Timehri 
C. F. M., Cassells Family Maga- | I. E.R., Irish Ecclesiastical | N.Mus.J.,Nonconformist Musical | T. B., Temple Bar 
zine | Record } Journal | Th, Thea ve 
Ch.. Churehman | Ig., Tgdrasil | N.N., Nature Notes Tin., Tinsley’s Magazine 
Chaut., Chautauquan | I. Mis Irish Monthly N. R., New Review T. M., Theological Monthly 
Ch. M., Church Monthly | I. M.N., Illustrated “Missionary 0., Outing | FoR. Theological Review 
Ch. R., Chureh Reformer | News | O. Di: Our Day U.R., Universal Review 
C..J., Chambers’s Journal | In. E., Indian Empire | EB, Portfolio U.S. M., ial eae 
Clgy., Clergyman’s Magazine | I, N. M. Illustrated Naval and Pac. Q., Pacific Quarterly W., Work 
Cl. R., Classical Review Military Magazine Pater., Paternoster Review W.M.. Workers’ Monthly 
C.M., Century Magazine | ee. Journal of Education | P. E. F., Palestine Exploration W.P.M., Wilson’s Photographie 
C. M.1., Church Missionary In- | J. Q.R., Jewish Quarterly Re- | Fund Magazine 
telligencer and Re- view \ BeF.; People’s Friend W.R., Westminster Review 
cord Jur Juridical Review | Photo. R.. Photographie Reporter W. W., Woman's World 
Com., Commonwealth K., Knowledge Phren.J., Phrenological Journal ¥. we Young England 
Cos., Cosmopolitan Kg., Kindergarten Phren.M.,Phrenological Maga- | Y.M., Young Man 
% Contemporary Pulpit K. O. King’s Own zine | Ze Zoologist 
~Q., Church Quarterly | aw@., 1 Law Quarterly Pion., Pioneer | 
 & Cassell's Saturday | L. F., Little Folks P. L., Poet Lore 
Journal | 


It has bes» “ound necessary to restrict this index to periodicals published in the English language. All the articles in 


he leading Reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. Many more articles are 
= indexed than can be noticed in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, but when they are noticed, the number of the page is added on 


which the notice will be found. 


Adams, Capt. Wm., Whaler, P. F., Oct Antoine’s Moose-yard, H. M., O Cen., July; Meteorites and the History of 


Africa; Some Remarks about South Africa, | Antwerp, Economic Condition oa B. T. J., Sept Stellar Systems, C. M., Oct 
F. R, Oct, 360; Dahomey and the French, | Architect, Client and, N. A. R., Sept, 361 Atalanta, Oct, 340, 368, 405 
N.C., Oct, 359. Arena, Sept, #45, 404 Atlantic Monthly. Oct, 363, 405 
Agriculture : Management of Land, Mae., Oct;| Argosy, Oct, 405 Australia: The Governors -nd the Home Office, 
Potat) Bl ght in Ireland, see under Ireland ;| Armenia: Turkish Oppression, ete., Pater., | Cen., tag Ae Australian Natives’ Association, 
Foreign, see under Chili, United States Oct, 357; An Armenian’s Cry for Armenia, Pac. Q.. Aug 
Allen, Grant, on the Isle of Ruim, L.M., Oct; N. C., Oct, 359 | Author, Sept, 405 
on the Gods of Egypt, U.R., Sept Armies, British and Foreign: In the Cavalry Authors: American Society of Authors, Au., 
A'l the World, Oct, 363, 405 Oct; Military Topography, | . Sept 
| 


ce I. N. M., 


Altdorf and the Landesgemeinde of Uri, A. M., N. M., Oct; Army of the Potomac, N. So -,| Axminster Carpet : How it is made, T., Oct 








Oct 
Amateur Work, Oct, 405 
America: The Pan-American Conference, 
N.A. R., Sept; 0. D., Sept 
American ‘Songs, P. F., "Oct 
American Women in Europe, Cos., Sept, 363 
Andes Mountains, H. M., Sept 
Andover Review, Sept, 404 
Anglo-Austria, Sept, 4 
Anglo-Saxon Race as a Civilizin 
Asia, by Prof. Vambéry, N. H., 
Antiquary, Oct, 405 


ed in 





Sept; Swedish Military Forces, Cos., S e 
Armourer'’s Bill, tenp, Edwar’ II., mnt., Oct 
Arnold, Benedict, Treason of, A.M., 

Art Magazines, and Art in other or 

40. 


Asclepiad, Sept, 405 
Astrologer’s Magazine, Oct, 405 
Astrology, see contents of Astrologer’s Maga- 


zine 
Astronomy: Latest Lege F., Sept; Studies in 
Astronomy, I., Chaut. ‘Oct; Face of the Sky 


in October, P. R., Oc ; Sydney Observatory, 








English Authors ard the Colo: ies, Au., Sept 
Ayesha, Daughter of ~ oo Regiment of 
‘Grenadiers, I. N. M., 


Babel, Tower of, K. 0. Oct 
Balaclava Char. e, B. o ve Oct 
Balquhidder, G. M., 

Baltic Sea, An Old Lecter from, M. M., Oct 
Bankers’ Magazine, Oct, 405 

Barker, Canon, H. H., ne 

Barnardo, Dr., S. M., Oct 

Bashkirtseff, Marie, Studio ms Ig., Oct 





Bathurst, Mr., Search for, W. R., 

Battle, New Ordeal by, Nat. R., et, en 

Bazalgette, Sir Jos., ¢. S., Oct 

Beasts, Elsa d’ Histerre Keeling on, G. M., Oct 

Bed of the Ocean, G. W., 

Beehives, W., Oct 

Bees and Darwinism, Bishop Goodwin on, N.C., 
Oct, 359 

Behring Sea, see under Fisheries 

Belgian Magazines, 372 

bail Leen, Fi., Oct.; L. T., Oct 

Bermuda Islands, Cc. J., Oct 

Besant, Walter, A. L., Oct 

Birds, Elsa d’Esterre-Keeling on, G. M.. Oct; 
Bird Life on the Farne Isiands, M. C., Oct 

Bisland, Eliz., Her Flying Trip Around the 
World, Cos., Sept 

Blackwoo1'’s Magazine, Oct, 340, 363, 405 

Board of Trade Journal, Sept 

Bogatzky, Charles Henry von, T. M., Oct 

Bohemian Baths, Life at, B. M., Oc t. 

Book of the Future, by Henry Bleckburn, 
Pater., Oct, 356 

Bookbinding, W., Oct 

Bookworm, Oct, 405 

Bossa Fascilis, New Home 
Ladies, C. F. M., Oct 

Boy's Own Pape:, ‘Oct, 405 

Branxholme Tower, Mt. ‘ata Oct 

Brook Farm. L.M., ¢ 

Browning, Robert, Sturly of his Rhymes, P.L., 
Sept 

Bunyin, Johan, the Agnes Beaumont Episode, 

., Oct 

Burmese Pagodas, S. H., 

Burne-Jones, Artist, Ata., 

Butzbach, Johannes, a 

., Oct 
Bystander, Sept, 345 





Occupation 


Oct 
Oct 
Wandering Scholar. 





Cables : With a Cable Expedition, Serib., Oct 

Cairo to Suez in 1829, Cen.. « uly 

Canada: The Dominion’s Original Sin, A., Sept, 
345 


day, Sept; Literature of French 
Oavads, N ‘E. a in: Sept 

Canadian Sketch, S;. Oct, 365 

Cancer: Knife v. Mattei, by Dr. H. Snow, 
Nat. R., Oct, 348 


Capital Punishment: Execution by Electricity, 
As., Sept 

Carpets: How Axminster Carpet is made, T., 
Oct 

Carso, Grottos of, A. A., Sept 

Cassell’s Family Magazine, Oct, 405 

Cassell’s Saturday Journi ul, Oct, 405 

Cattle-Ship Question, K. 0., Oct 

Cattle Trade of America, M. ’M., 7, 

Cave Dwellings, Prehistoric, C. M., 

Censorship, Dramatic, by George "antl N. R., 
Oct, 360 

Centennial, July 25, 405 

Century Magazine, Oct, 405 

Chambers’s Journal, Oct, 363 

Chautauquan, Oct, 105 

Child, Lydia Maria, H.M., 

George Smith oT Coalville and the} 


Oct 
Church Life in Islington, C. P., Sept 
Church Reformer, Oct, 405 
Cipher Correspondence, M. M., 





American, C. M., Oct; 
as an Employment, Py aks 






Sept 
Clergyman’s Mag, Oct, 405 
Cocoa and Chocolate, G. M., Oct 
Coercion in Socialism, U. R., Sept 
Coins, Old and New, , Oct 
Colonies: Problems o ‘Greater Britain, W. R 
Oct ; 
Stanley Leighton, Nat. R., Oct, 358 










| Cosmopolitan, Sept, 343 


F 

Country Churches, Decadence of, H. R., Sept | 

Coverley, Sir Roger de, and the Spectator, Bk. | 
wm., Oct 

Crabbe, George, T. B., Oct 

| Cricket: Champion Counties, L. Fg Oct ; 

Cricket Notabilities of 1890, B. 0. P., Oct 

Crime and the Criminal Classes : Hypn. tism 
and Crime, by A. Taylor Innes, C. R., Oct 


| Daudet, 


Canadian ag Canadian Writers of To- | 


Civil Service: Why Patronage . — is un- 
ae _— ice of India 


Classics, Ministers and, Dr. _ on, H. R., 


Colonial Office and the Colonies, by 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


ae rong George, Phrenologist IV, Phren. J., 
sept 


Congregationalism, Weaknesses of, N.C., Oct, 
359 

Contemporary Pulpit, Sept, 405 

Contemporary Review, Oct, 337, 357 

Cornhill, Oct, 341, 405 

B.T.J., 


Costa Rica, Commercial condition of, 


Sept 


Croton Water Gelebration in 1842 Mt. A. HH. Sept 
Cuisine, Humours of, W.W., O 
Cumberland Mountain, : hea dl Mountain 


| Passes of, H. M., Sept 


| 


for Dahomey, see under Africa 


a Bees and, Bishop Goodwin on, N. C., 

et, 35) ;. 
: by, H. M. 
Sept, Oct 

Davis, Thomas, Irish Patriot, Justice O'Hagan 
on, C. R., Oct, 405 

Day of Days, Oct 

Deaf and Dumb Asylum, C. S., Oct 

Devrient, Lewis, Actor, Janet Ross on, Nat. R.. 
Oct, 358 

Dew, L. M.. Oct 

Dexter, Lord Timothy, M. A. H., Sept 

Diamonds, Digging for, Cen., July 

Dilke, Sir Chas. W., Radical Programme of, IV., 
N. R., Oct 

Disease Species, T., Oct 

Disfigurement, Age of, 
Oct, 344 

Divorce, see under Marriage Laws. 

Domestic Se e ice, Defence of, by Miss Benson, 
N. C., Oct, 359 

Drama, see under Theatres. 

Dreams and the Moral Life, H. R., Sept 

Drunkenness and Its Remedies, N. H., O 

Diick-farming, H., Oct 

Dulcimers, A. W., Oct 

Dunean Dr. J. Matthews, Seots., Oct 


Alphonse, Port Tarascon 


by R. Evans, Nat. R., 





Edinburgh, Mrs. Oliphant on, E. I., Oct 

Edueation, see also under Universities: The | 
New Basis of National Education, A. R., Sept ; | 
Observations and Experiments, P. R., Oct;/| 
Pedagogie Recruit Examinations in Switzer- 
land, St., Aug; University Extension, Lip., 
Oct; The Private School for Girls, Serib., 
Oct; The Girl Graduate, W. Gallatly on, 
Nat. R., Oct, 358; Training of Teachers, F., 
Sept, 362 

Egypt, Ancient, P. R., Oct 

Egypt, Gods of, Grant Allen on, U. Re, Sept. 

Electricity: Execution by Electricity, As., | 
Sept; Electric Bell in ‘its Simplest Form, 
A. W., Oct; Electric Lighting, Sir David | 
Salomons on, Lip. , Oct. 





| 
| 
| 


Children : 
Children of the ees, S. M., Oct; Child| English Hist ry, Series of Papers - m4 Prof, | 
Labour, O. D., Sep | E. A. Freeman and others, Chaut., 
Children’s Books, a of, N. H., Oct | English Illustrated Magazine, Oct, whe oe, 405 | 
Chili: Agriculture, H. M., Oct, 364 English Life and Literature: a Study Pro-| 
China: The Forward Movement, by Dr. W.} _sramme, P.L., Sept | 
Wright, C. R., Oct; Recent Floods, §., Oct Enoch, Book of, T. M., Oct | 
Chlo: i iivaeate, Poisoning by, As., Sept frekmann-Chatrian, Works of, Tin., Oct 
Chocolate, G. M., | Ethics, Modern Reconstruction of, eee’ Sept 
Christianity of * Future, by Prof. J. S. Evangelization, Methods of, H. R., 
Blackie, F., Sept,.362 ~ cution by Electricity, As., A aa 
Chronograms, Ant., Oct Expositor, Oct, 405 
Church Congress at Hull, Programme, N.H.,| 


Fallen Brethren (Apes, &c.) Lue., Sept 

Farmhouse Notes, ct 

Farrar, Archdeacon, on Westminster Abbey, 
U.R., Sept 

Farrer, Sir Thos. H., on The Imperial Finance of 
the last Four Years, C.R., Oct 351 

— Lessons from the Fasting Mania, As., 

ept 

Fawcett, Mrs. Henry, W. W., Oct 

Feather Books, N. W., Sept 352 

Fiction: Recent Religious Novels (‘John 
Ward, Preacher,” and ‘‘The Story of an 
African Farm”), and the Moral Theory of 





| Glaastone, W. 


| Hamilton, 


Finance: New Relations of Bank of England 
to Money Market. Bank., Oct; the Financial 
Position, Bank., Oct; Failure of the Cape of 
Good Hope Bank, Bank., Oct ; the oe 
cial Relations of Gold and Silv er, G. M., 
Imperial Finance of the Last Four — * 
Sir Thomas H. Farrer, C. R., Oct, 351 

Fireside, Oct, 405 

Fisheries and Fisheries Disputes : 
Seal Fisheries, N. A. R., Sept, 363 

Fishes, Elsa d’Esterre-Keeling on, G. M., Oct 

Formative Influences, by Rev. Dr. E. Hale, F., 


Behring Sea 


Sept 
Fortnightly Review, Oct, 352, 360 
Forum, Sept, 349, 362 
France: The Sunny oe aa Oct; Present 
State of Religion, T. M., 
Freeman, Prof. E. A., on — eetentont De- 
velopment of the English, Chaut., 
Frémont, Gen. John Charles, Ghent. Oct 
French Reviews, 346, 353, 366 
French Salons, Women of, VI., C.M., Oct 
Fruit-growing, C.J., Oct 


Gentleman's Magazine, Oct, 363, 364, 406 

German Magazines, 368 

Germany : Coal and Iron Trade, B. T. J., Sep 

Gipsy C — George Smith of Coalville and, 

. M., Oct 

Girls’ Own Paper, Oct, 339, 405 

E., Statesman, A., Sept; on 
Recent Corroborations of Scripture, G. W., 
Oct 339 

Goldsmith's ‘‘ — 4 Wakefield,” its 
Illustrators, E. I., 

Good Words, Oct, oo 405 

Gordon, Gen: His Copy of Newman’s ‘‘ Dream 
of Gerontius,” by W. E. A. Axon, L. M., Oct 

oe Office, Model, by L. J. Jennings, 

Oct 

Greater Britain, Problems of, W. R., Oct 

Green, T. H., Educational Reformer, Fr R:; 

Guns and Firearms, B. 0. P., Oct 

Gymnastics as a Branch of Christianity, S.M.. 
‘Oct, 347 


and 


Oct 


Hale, Rev.Dr. E.  heetebingenpinen omemanre 
Influences), F., Sept, 

Anthony 5 
F. R., Oct, 360 

Hand and Heart Oct, 405 

Handel, §., Oct 

Harper's Monthly, Sept.-Oct, 341, 364, 405 

Harper's Young People, Cet, 406 

Harvard University in 1899, H. M., Sept 

Health, Popular Errors, N. A. R., Toon 361 

| Hebrew — and the icen Preacher, 


ee Saintsbury on, 


A.R., Se} 
Pe, With the Shepherds on the Moun- 
tain, C., Oct 


Herbert, George, G.W.., Oct 

Heroes, Unaccredited, G.M., Oct, 

Hickey, Emily, Poetry of, Ig., Oct 

History : Influence of Sea Pow er on, B.M., Oct 

Hodson, William, a Soldier of the Indian 
Mutiny, T.B., Oct 

| Holland, Canon Scott, on Canon Liddon, C.R., 
Oct, 334 hi 


363 


| Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Over the Teacups, XI., 
A 


.M., Oct, 363 

Home Reading Union, L.H., Oct 

Home Words, Oct 

Homicide asa Misadventure, by H. W. Hubbard, 
Nat. R., Oct, 358 

Homiletic Magazine, Oct, 406 

Homiletic Review, Sept. 404 

Homing Pigeons, H. Y. P., Sept 

Homeopathy in the Household, H., Oct 

Hood, Thomas, George Saintsbury on, Mac., 
Oct, 364 

Hopkins, Mark, N. E. M., Sept 

Hospitals: Use and Abuse of, by Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, C. R., Oct, 337 ; Tri ained Nursing at 
the London Hospital, by Eva C.E Liickes, 
N. R., Oct, 360 

City Houses in the West (United 
States), Serib., Oct, 365 

Housewife, Oct 

Howard, Catherine, G. O. P., Oct 

Human Life, Dynamics of, H. cm Sept 

Hygienic Appliances, Phren. Sept 

Hypnosis, Phenomenon of, M., Oct 

Hypnotism, U. R., Sept ; Hypnotism in Relation 
to Crime, and’ the Medical Faculty, by A. 





—- Life, Secots., Oct; Sport in Fiction, 
Oct 


” 





Taylor Innes. C. R., Oct 























































































Ibsen, Henrik. His Life Abroad and Later 
Dramas, A. M., Oct, and Women, 363 Cen., 
July 


Igdrasil, Oct, 340, 406 

Igdrasil Reading Guild, Ig., Oct, 340 
Illustrated Carpenter and Builder, Oct 
Illustrated Missionary News, Oct, 406 
= Naval and Mil-tary Magazine, Oct 


snaithe Modern Sermons, Ex. T., Oct 

India: India of To-day, Marquis of Ripon on, 
Pater, Oct, 356; Hindu Marriages, J. D. 
Rees on, N. C., Oct, 459 

Indians of America: The Sioux Indians, C. J., 
Oct 

Insurance : Li’e Assurance Managers’ 
tion, Bank., Oct 

Ireland: Irish Parliament 17%2- 793 W. R., Oct, 
365; The Potato Blight, Pater., Oct, 356; 
W. H. Wilkins on, Nat. R. Oct 

Irish Monthly, Oct, 340, 406 

Italian Magazines. p. 371 

Italy : The Economic Condition of, by Dr. F. H. | 
Geffcken, C. R., Oct, 358 ; Religious Move- | 
ments, O. D., Sept, 344 


Associa- | 


se The Awakening of, by Sir H. A. Blake, | 

, Oct, 359 
Japan : Recent. Floods, S., Oct | 
Jefferson, Joseph, Autobiographical, C. M., Oct | 


363 ; 

Jews, Russia and, B. M., 350; F. R., Oct, | 
350 
“E. B. Lanin” on, F. R., Oct, 360 


Journalism and the Press : Sunday Newspapers 
in the United States, U. R., Sept 


Oct, 


Killiecrankie, Reminiscence of (Cam’ 
Athole), P. F., Oct 

Killin asa Holiday Retreat, P.F., Oct 

Kings’s Own, Oct, 406 

Kipling, Rudyard, the N 


ye by | 


New Cesar, Lip., Oct, 
34 


Kitchen Dressers, A. W., Oct; I. C. B., Sept 


Labour Questions: A History of Labour, by | 
D. D. Thompson, St., Aug; The Labour 
Revolution, by H.H. Champion, T. R. Threl- 
fall, and Hon. R, B, Brett, N.C., Oct, 338, 
359; The New Trade Union ‘Movenient, E. iE: 
Oct ; The Liverpool Congress, T., Oct ; Trade 
Union Congress, Social Democracy and, by 
Geo. Howell, N.R., Oct, 360; Working Hours 
and Working Men, by Dr. B. W. Ric hardson, 
L.M., Oct, 348; Toiling Children, 0. D., Sept; 
New Ordeal by Battle, Nat. R., Oct, 344 

Ladies’ Treasury, Oct 

Lake Country of New England, Serib., Oct, 363 

Land, Management of, Mac., Oct 

Languedoc, Lagoons of, T., Oct. 

Leicester Castle, Ant., Oct 

Leisure Hour, Oct, 336 

Lemaitre, Jules, Cos., Sept 

Liddon, Canon, Tin., Oct; 
land on, C. R., Oct, 334; 
on, N. R., Oct, 3384; C. 
Pater., Oct, 334 

Lightfoot, Bishop, Ex. T., Oct 

Lippincott’s Monthly, Oct, 341, 364, 406 

Lipschytz, Christlieb Traugott, Missionary to’ 
the Jews, I. N. M., Oct, 334 

Literary Women in London Society, by Mrs. 
Campbell Praed, N. A. R., Sept, 360 

Literature: The Book of the Future, by Henry 
Blackburn, Pater., Oct, 356; Literature and 
its Value in Life, Cen. , July; The Realand the 
Ideal in Literature, by K. Parkes, Ig., Oct 

Little Folks, Oct, 406 

London Street Improvemerts, H. L. Lawson 
and Alfred Waterhouse, N. R., Oct, 360 

Longman’s Magazine, Oct, 348, 406 

Lotteries : Anti-Lottery Bills in Congress, 0. D.. 
Sept, 364 

Lucifer, Sept, 406 


Canon Scott Hol- 
Archdeacon Pott 
Kegan Paul on, 





Macbeth, Study of, F., Sept 

McCormick, Canon, Home W.. Oct 

Mackenzie, Sir Morell, on the Use and Abuse of 
Hospitals, C. R., Oct, 337 

Macmillan’s 8 Magazine. Oct, 364, 406 

Magazine of American History, Sept, 404 

Magazine of Art, Sig 404 

Manners, B. M.. 

Mz anuscripts in ‘ee British Musenm, A.R,, 


| Museum, British, 
| Music: 


INDEX 





Marriage and the Marriage Laws: Divorce in 
Australia, Clerical Opposition, W.R., Oct, 
365; Uniform Marriage and Divorce Laws, & 
Sept ; Lhe Abuse of Marriage, Cen., July; 
Domestic Purse Strings, F., sept, 349; . Matri- 
mony and the State, F., Sept, 362; Hindu 
Marriages, N. C., Oct, 359” 

Mathew, Theobald, S. H 

Mecca and Medina, S. M., Oct 

Medical Congress at Berlin, F. R., Oct, 360 

ee ey “Professional, The Paris Syndicate 
of, C. J., Oct 

Meredith, ‘George, New Novel by, F. R., Oct, 352 | 

Merry England, Oct, 335 

Mesmeric Dangers, ton M., Oct 

Metric System, H. M., 

Military Periodicals, Noes, sl 374 

Milton; John, Sir Fred. Pollock on, F. R., Oct, 
36 


360 

Minneapolis in 1890, N. E. M., 
rican Board, O. D., Sept 

[| Plays and Mysteries in the North, M.C., 

ct, 

Mirrors, W. W., Oct 

Missions, For eign: China, A. R.. Sept ; Forward 
Movement in China, C. R., Oct, 358 ; Shanghai 
Conference, S.H., Oct 

Mistral, Frédéric, Provencal Poet (The ‘ Féli- 
brige”), P. L., Sept 

Monsieur Oufle, Story of, Bk-wm., Oct 

Month, Oct, 406 

Monthly Chronicle of North Country-Lore, Oct, 
406 

Morley, Samuel, D. D.., 


Sept; the Ame- 


Oct 


| Mormon a _ R., Sept 


Mosstroopers, M. C., Oct 

Murray's Magazine, Oct. 406 

Manuscripts, A.R , Sept. 

Rounds and Catches, C.F M., Oct; 
Duet Singing, G.O.P., Oct; The First. Music 
Lessons, P.R., Oct; The Violin as an Instru- 
ment for Girls, W. W., Oct; The Dulcimer, 
A. W., Oct; Bell Lore, Fi., Oct, L. T., Oct; 
Handel, §., Oct; Thinkers and Music, L. H., 
Oct 

Music Magazines, p. 398 


National Review, Oct, 344, 358, 403 

Nature and Man in America, Serip., Oct 

Nature Notes, Sept, 352 

Navies, British and Foreign : 

Induced Draught v. Forced Draught in 
Boilers of Ships, I. N. M., Oct. ; Naval War- 
fare, Rear-Admiral P. H. Colomb on, I.N.M., 
Oct.; Possibilities of Naval Warfare, by 
H. A. “Kennedy, C. R., Oct.; From Port to 
Port with the White Squadron, Serib., 
Oct 

Newbery House Magazine, Oct, 406 

New kngland sor’ Sept, 337, 404 

New Guinea, E. I., 

Newman, Cardinal, Ti, Oct; C. P. Sept; M. E., 
Oct, 335; Art. Oct; Rev. F. ‘Arnoldson 
on, N. H., Oct; R. H. Hutton on, G. W., 
Oct; W. Lockhart on, Pater., Oct; Wilfrid 
Ward on, N. C., Oct; Facsimile of “Lead, 
Kindly Light.” M. E., Oct; His ‘‘ Dream of 
Gerontius,’ General Gordon’s Copy, by W. 
E. A.; Axon, L. M., Oct 

New Review, Oct, 360, 404 

Newstead Abbey, H. M., Oct, 364 

Nicander Nuceius, a 16th Century Herodotus, 
G. M., Oct, 364 

Nineteenth Century, Oct, 

Nitrite of Amyl, As., Sept 

Noel, Hon. Roden, Poor People’s Christmas, 
Poem by, Ig., Oct, + 

Noms de Plume of W: Ai . 0. P., Oct 

Normandy, C. W. Wood on, Arg., Oct 

North American Review, Sept, 341, 343, 361, 403 | 


359, 403 


, Nursing at the London Hospital, by Eva G. E. 


Liickes, N. R., Oct, 360 


Ober-Ammergau and the Passion Play: Katherine 

Roche on, I. M., Oct; P. J. O'Reilly on, II., 
Oct 

Oberlinder, Adolf, Humourist, Cos., Sept 

Old Bailey, T., yl 

Omnibusés, C. F. M., Oct 

Ordeal by Ba' tle, New, Nat. R., Oct, 344 

Orders for Women, G. 0. P., Oct 


| Original Sin, What has Become of it? Mace, 


Oct 


Sept; Octago Fiords and Stewart Id, L. H., Oct 
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Our Day, Sept, 364, 404 
Owen, Robert, at New Lanark, A., Sept 


Pacific Quarterly, Aug 
Pack Saddles, W., Oct 
Pan-American Conference, see under Awerica 
Paoli, Patriot, W. R., Oct, 365 
Parent's Review, Oct, 406 
| Parr, Catherine, G. O. P., Oct 
Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau,see under Ober- 
| ammergau 
Patent Rolls, Curiosities of, C. J., Oct 
Paternoster Review, Oct, 340, 356, 403 
Pawnbrokers and the Poor, Pater., Oct. 56 
Pentateuch,gWellhausen on, T. M., Oct 
People’s Friend, Oct 
| Persia: Diplomatic Life, Cos., Sept 
Peru: Socialism tried and found wanting, K.O.. 


ct 

j Pieshe, Problem of, T. M., Oct 

Photographie Reporter, Sept 

Photography, see also contents of Photographic 
Reporter, p. ; and of Wilson’s Photographie 
Magazine, 378: Washington Convention, 
W. P. M., Sept 

Phrenological Journal, Sept 

Phrenological Magazine, Oct. 

Pistis-Sophia, continued, Luc., Sept 

Plants: Protecticn of, in Switzerland, N. N., 
Sept; —- Midnight, H. Y. P., Sept. 364 

Poet Lore, Sept, 3 

Poetry, hones, Ig . Oct 

Poetry in the Magazines, 340 

— Stations, Comedy and Tragedy of, C. S., 
Oct 

Portsmouth Dockyard, B. 0. P., Oct 

Portuguese Magazines, p. 

Post Office Savings Banks, Bank., Oct 

Practical Photographer, Oct. 378 

Prehistoric Cave Dwellings, C. M., Oct 

Presbyterian Chure hman, Oct 

Prime Minister's > apaommaase by Edwin 
Goadby, C. F. M., 

Primrose League, haan, Oct. 355 

Prix de Rome, Lip., Oct 364 

Protestant Churches (Evangelical) and Federa- 





tion, by Dr. W. J. Beecher, H. R., Sept 
Protestant Union, Pace. Q., Aug 
Psychical Research, A., Sept 
Public Dinners, Reform of, by Preb. Harry 


Jones, Nat. R., Oct 


Queenstown Heights, Battle of, M.A. H., Sept 
Quiver, Oct 406 


Race Question of America, A., Sept; Import- 
ance of Race and its Bearing on the Negro 
Se W. R., 365, Oct; Sioux Indians, 

J 


- J., Oct 
Railway Reorganisation in the United States, 
F., Sept, 362 
Realism Ancient and Modern, §., Oct 
Reason and Religion, Father S. Bowden on, 
R., Oct, 360 
Respiration, Artificial, A. S., Sept 
Revising Barristers and their bw _S S.. Oct 
Rifle in Colonial Times, M. A. H., 
Ripon, ae of, on India of To- me. Pater., 
Oct, 356 





| Rum Problem of 


| Salvation Army: 


Roman Customs, §., Oct 


| Roman Fever, S. Baring- Gould on, C. J., Oct 


Roumania, Queen Elizabeth of, Portrait, 379 
Tin., Oct ; King and Queen of, L. H., Oct, 336 

Rounds and ‘Catches, C.F. M., Oct 

| Rowing, H. Y. P., Sept 

Rubens, P. P., Artist, N.H., Oct 

Ruim, Isle of, Grant Allen on, L. M., Oct 

America, see under Temper 
ance 

Ruskiniana, Ig., Oct 

Russia and the Jews, see under Jews 

Russian Reviews, 370 

{ Ruthenia, Miss M. Dowie on, F. R., Oct, 360 


Saints, Stories of, for Children, N. H., Oct. 
The Social Wing, All W. 
Oct, 368 


Oct ; Se’f-Denial Week, All W.., 
Heroine) 


Saulnier, Madeleine (Montyon Prize 
, Oct 
| Savings Banks of the Post Office, Bank., Oct. 
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Savoy: Out of the Ways in High Savoy, C. M., 
Oct. 

Scandinavian Magazines, 373 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Invincible Armada,” 
Sir T. Martin, B. M., Oct, 340 

Scots Magazine, Oct 

Scribner's Mazazine, Oct, 364 

Sea Power, Influence of, upon History, B. M., 
Oct 

Sea Stories, True, L. F., 

Seal Fisheries of Behring ll N. sd R. Sept, 361 

Sedgwick, Prof. “ry L. H.. Oct 

Seed Farm, C. $.,% 

Self, Gen. Booth — “All W., Oct 

Sensationalism and the Pulpit, H. R., Sept 

Session of 1290, 355, Business Acts of, Bank... oe 

Shakespe are, Ata., Oct ; The Sonnets, ‘* W.E 
and the ‘ Dark Lady,” , Sept 

Shipping : The Cattle Ship Question, K,0O., Oct 

Siam : Boat Life, M. M., Oct 

Sicily, G. W, Oct; Manners and Customs in 
1890, N. C., Oct, 359 

Sincerest Form ot peers C,, Oct, < 

Sioux Indians, C. J., Oct 

Smith. George, of Coalville and the Children of 
the Highways, S. M., Oct 

Smith, Prof. Goldwin, Articles 
Bystander, Sept, 345 


translated by 


of, in the 


THE REVIEW 





Smithfield Meat Market, C. S., Oct 

a Rey. Professor Richard, D.D., BLP. 
Pres. Ch., Oct | 

Snails, S. M., Oct 

Sn-kes, Arg. Oct 

Socialism: The Church and, by Rev. Stewart | 


Headlam, Ch. R., Oct; Social Democracy and | 
the Trades Congress, by George Howell, N. R., 
Oct, 360; Soc alism and Economics, by H. M. 
Hyndman, N. R., Oct, 360; Socialism in the | 
Light of History, A. R., Sept; Socialism | 
Tried and Found Wanting in Peru, K. O., 
Oct . Coercion in Socialism, U. R., Sept; Social | 
Problems, by Henry Rose, Ig., Oct. 

Spanish Magazines, P, 350 

Spectroscopes, A. W., Oct 


Spooks among the “yee Catholies, Lue., Sept 


Sport in Fiction and iv Fact, B , Oct 

Stainer, Sir John, C. S., Oct 

Statesman, Aug \ 
Statistics, Study of, by M. G. Mulhall, C. R. 


Oct 
stendhal’s Autobiography. Nat. R., Oct 
Stereoscopic Company's New 
Photo. R., Sept : 
St kes, Sir Geo.. ov Immortality, IL., 


Premises, 


M., Oct 


Stowe, Harriet Beectier,, Fi., Oct 
Street Improvements in London, by H. 1L 
Lawson and A. Waterhouse, N. R., Oct 


Last Duchess of (@ 16th Centw 


7.5 


Suffolk, 
Duc ae 
Sugrr at . 3 
nh, He ct, (ited rr 
suniey 4t home, ct, 4bo 
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Sunday Magazire, Oct, 347, 406 

Surnames. Evolution of, §., Oct. 

Surrey Hills, B. M., Oct, 363 

Sweden: Military Forces, Cos., Sept ; 
as a Holiday kesort, Scots, Oct 

Swinburne, A. C., An Autumn Vision by, E. I., 
Oct, 34v 


| 
Sweden 


Tariff of America, see under <r aed 

Tea, Warchouse in London, C. J., | 

Telegraph and Cables: with a Gable Lixpedition 
Serib , Oct 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : Drunken- | 
ness and its Remedies, by Preb. Harry Jones, | 
N. H., Oct; nee about the Rum 
Power, St., Au 

Temple Bar, Oct, 406 

Tennyson as a Thinker, 

Territorial System (Volunteers), G. M., 

Theatre, Oct, 406 

Theatres and the Drama: The Dramatic Censor- 


by H. S. Salt, T., Oct 
Oct 


ship, by Geo. Moore, N. R., Oct, 360; Play- 
writing, Th., Oct 

Theological Monthly, Oct, 406 

Thermopyle of Christianity, K. O., Oct 

Thinkers and Musie, L. H., Oct 

Time, Oct, 406 

Tinsley’s Magazine, Oct 

Tithes : The Cases for the Tithe-Payer and 
Tithe-Owner, by C. E. Shea, Nat. R., Oct 


R. von Koeber on, 


Tolstoi, Count Leo, Dr. 
Mac., Oct; and the 


Luce., Sept; and War, 
“Kreutzer Sonata,” by R. G. Ingersoll, 
N. A. R., Sept, 343; ‘Work while ye have 
the Light” (Tale), by, F. R., Oct, 342 

Tornadoes, Protection Against, F., Sept, 362 

Trades Union Congress, see under Labour 

Travelling, its Ideal and Reality, by H. Quilter, 
U. R., Sept 

Tuberculous Meat and mae em Dr. 

Behrend on, N. C.. B59 

2 udor Queens and Prince esses—Catherine How- 

ard and Catherine Parr—G. 0. P., Oct 





United States, see also under Navies, Race 
Question; The Tariff Bill, B + ae Sept; | 
F. R.. Oct, 360: N. A. R., Sept; Money In- 
terests in Political Affairs, by EB. L. Godkin, | 


F., Sept, 362; McKinley Tariff Bill in Europe, 
_ ~ = Se pt, 361; A Janus-faced Statute! 
(Silver Bill), N. A. R., Sept, 361; Federal | 


Control of Elections, F., Sept. ; Federal Elec- 
tion Bill, N. A. R., Sept, 361; Recent Crisis in 
Congress, N. A. R., Sept; Railw: iy Reorgani- 
zation, F., Sept, Patronage in 
Offices is un-American, » Oct; The 
South and Suffrage, St., Aug; New Moneys 
of Lineoln’s Administration, H. M., Oct; The 
Present Condition of the Farmer, N. E. M., 
Sept; Minneapolis in 1890, N. E. M., Sept; 


362 5 


Why 


C. 








REVIEWS. 


0. D., Sept; Moses in Massachusetts, N.E.M., 
Sept 337; Cooperation in Agriculture, 
N. E. M., Sept; The Lake Country of New 
England, ’Serib., Oct; Sand-waves at Hen- 
lopen and Hatteras, Serib., et Nature and 
Man in America, Serib., Oct, 

Universal Review, Sept, 406 

Universities : Georgia, N. E. M., Sept; Harvard 
in 1890, H. M,, Sey 

University pe tlh Lip., Oct 


Vaccination, A Scientific Inquiry, A., Sept 

Violin asan Instrument for Girls, W. W., Oct 

Volunteers: How I Lost the Queen’s Prize at 
Bisley, by A. M. Horwood, I. N. M., Oct; 
Territorial System, G. M., Oct 


War, Realities of, Mae, Oct 

Watch Wearers, Hints t >, W., Oct 

Waugh, Edwin. Laneashi:e i T.B, Oct 
Weather Periodicity, C. J., Oct 

W — Predictions for October, Astrol. M., 


We ieee Problem, V., Tin. Oct 

Wellington as aC ommander, J. N. M., Oct 

Welsh Mazazines, p. 

Westminster Abbey, Archd. 
Sept 

Westminster Review, Oct, 365, 403 

Willard, Edward S., Th., Oct 

Willis, N.P.. H. M., Oct 

Wilson’s Photographic Magazine, Sept, 378 

Wis.iom, Dual Aspect of, Lue., Sept 

Woman's World, Oct, 406 

Women and Women’s Work : The Girl Graduate, 
W. Gallatly on, Nat R.; Oct, 358; The Private 
School for Girls, Serib., Oct; Society ee 
of the Time of Christ, N. R., Sept, 
Bad Manners of Some Women, N. A. R., Se on 
341; — Women in London Society, 

Sept, 361: Woman's Work for Woman, 
Dignity of Womanhood. Hom. 

In Defence of Domestic Service, 

s Benson, N.C., Oct ; Orders for Women, 
, Oct: The Modern French Girl, 

. Oct; Women's Noms de Plume, 

, Oct ; Woman in American Literature, 

-, Oct; A Woman as Ibsen paints her, 
» July; ee American Beauty, 

Sy Se pt,- 

Woien of the Fr rench Salons, VI., C.M., Oct 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, and her Novels, S., ‘eons 

Worldly Woman, Letters of, T. B., Oct 

Work, Oct, 406 

Work, Great Men on, C. J., Oct 


Farrar on, U.R., 


< 
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Yachting, Social Side of, H. M., Sept 
Yorkshire Wolds, Entrene — on, Ant., Oct 
Yves, St., of Brittany, I. M., 
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1a Photograph by Alexander Bassan 25, Old Bond Street, London, W. 





